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ANCIENT ENGLISH CULTURE. 


We have frequently stated in these 
pages that arich and varied literature 
existed locked up in the one of 
manuscript written in the early Eng- 
lish tongue, when it was in its transi- 
tion state, passing from Saxon into 
English, and struggling against the 
influence of the Court French—aliter- 
ature bearing the national stamp, 
essentially Saxon, and written by men 
who lived between the 12th and 15th 
centuries. 

As literature is the purest and most 
naturalreflection ofnational character, 
so we find in this earliest English 
literature the very germ of that uni- 
versal type whose characteristics are 
now impressed upon every individual 
Englishman : so also do we find in 
these valuable old books which have 
been lying in darkness, known only 
to that noble army of martyrs—anti- 

uaries—an excellent picture of what 
‘nglishmen were in their youth, a 
stereotype of ancient struggles and 
aspirations, of religious thought and 
devotion, of bygone manners and cus- 
toms, in which lies the root of mo- 
dern culture. 

We say, then, that any effort to 
reproduce this body of early English 
literature, so that every Englishman 
who can afford to pay one guinea per 
annum for a few years, shall have 
every word of it in his ssion, 
that every public literary institution 
shall have it for the perusal of those 
who cannot afford to buy, is a noble 
endeavour. 
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That effort has been made by a few 
devoted scholars, who have generously 
set to work, and given labour the 
value and extent of which can never 
be too highly estimated without 
thought of emolument to accomplish 
this work, a work which ought to 
have been a national one. 

Such was the origin of the “ Early 
English Text Society,” a movement 
characterized by a thoroughly Eng- 
lish spirit. The Government pays a 
thousand pounds per annum for the 
publication of ancient records under 
the Master of the Rolls; but the 
Government cannot do everything ; 
and we are not sorry that this ~ 
English literature is to be brought 
out independently of all Government 
aid by the joint subscriptions of Eng- 
lishmen themselves, and the gener- 
osity of those men who have laid 
down their labour as a foundation of 
the whole undertaking. 

The extraordinary success which 
the Society has experienced is most 
gratifying. The Report of the Com- 
mittee in January, 1868, commences 
with the announcement of this tri- 
umph, “ unexampled as had been the 
progress of the Society in former 
years, its success in the year just 
passed must be held to have exceeded 
that of all previous ones, for not only 
have its own members increased by a 
hundred and seventy; not only has 
its income risen to £941, but it has 
given birth to what are, in fact, four 
other societies—namely, its own ex- 
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tra Series, the Spenser Society, the 
Roxburghe Library, and the Chaucer 
Society. Thus reinforced, the Society 
can proceed with fresh vigour to the 
accomplishment of its task, with the 
determination not to rest till Eng- 
lishmen shall be able to say of their 
early literature what the Germans 
can now say with pride of theirs,— 
‘every work of it is printed, and 
every word of it is glossed.’ ” 

The Society’s mode of proceeding 
is to bring out works as soon as a 
sufficient sum has been contributed 
to pay for publishing the editorial 
labour, the most severe of all still 
being a work of love. 

In this manner thirty-three volumes 
have been issued since 1864, beauti- 
fully printed, and edited by the very 
best men. Amongst these are early 
“EnglishAlliterativePoems”(1320-30), 
“Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight” 
1320-30), ‘‘ Lauder on the Dewtie of 

yngis” (1556), “Lancelot of the 
Laik ” (1500), “ Genesis and Exodus” 
(1250), Merlin” (1450), “ Seinte Mar- 
herete ” (1200-1330), “ Political, Reli- 
gious, and Love Poems,” “The Book 
of Quinte Essence” (1460-70), “ Hali 
Maidenhad” (1200), “Dan Michel’s 
Agenbite of Inwyt’’ (Remorse of Con- 
scrence) (1340), “ Hymns to the Virgin 
and Christ,” ‘The Parliament of De- 
vils,” “Langland’s Version of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman” (1362), 
“Pierce the Plowman’s Crede,” 
“Myre’s Instructions for Parish 
Priests” (1420), “The Babees Boke,” 
“The Children’s Book,” “ Urbanitas,” 
“The Bokes of Nurture of John Rus- 
sell and Hugh Rhodes,” “The Bokes 
of Kervyng, Cortasye, and Demeanour, 
&e.,” “The Knight de la Tour Lan- 


— 

hese editions are embellished with 
excellent introductions as to the his- 
tory of the times and the literature of 
the works; they are selected from 
Harleian, Cottonian, Bodleian, Lam- 
beth, and other manuscripts, some of 


which have never before been edited. 

“But without dwelling any longer 
upon the merits of this Society, we 
will produce a few tempting morsels, 
in the hope that some hungry man 
may invest his guinea in these stores. 

We commence with No. 32, which 
is called “ The Babees Book, or Man- 
ners and Meals in Olden Times.” It 
consists of a collection of books of 
instruction and deportment, a species 
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of literature in which we are perhaps 
richer than the French, though, like 
our bokes of Nurture, Curtsaye, and 
Schooles of Vertue, they have their 
Contenances de Table, Chastiement des 
Dames, and Regime pour Serviteurs, 

The first portion of this volume is 
the Babees Book, and a word of ex- 
planation from the Preface will be 
necessary to explain its title. 

Mr. Furnivall says these poems 
were “ addressed partly to those whom 
Cotgrave calls ‘#nfans de famille, 
* Yonkers of account,’ youths of good 
houses, children of rich parents, 
partly to merchants’ sons and good 
wives’ daughters, partly to schoolboys, 
partly to people in general, or at least 
those of them who are willing to take 
advice as to how they should mend 
their manners and live a healthy life.” 

These “‘ Bele Babees” were young 
gentlemen sent to the houses of nobles 
to be educated, preference being given 
to the Chancellor's. Mr. Furnivall 
quotes a note from a life of St. Thomas 
4 Becket, which says that the nobles 
of England and neighbouring king- 
doms used to send their sons to serve 
the Chancellor, who trained them up 
and taught them learning and cour- 
tesy. The King’s son was thus trained 
with many sons of noblemen by St. 
Thomas, and from Roger de Hoveden 
we learn of the Chancellor of Richard 
Cceur de Leon that “all the sons of 
the nobles acted as his servants with 
downcast looks, nor dared they to 
look up upwards to the heavens, 
unless it so happened that they were 
addressing him, and if they attended 
to anything else they were prickrd 
with a goad which their lord held in 
his hand.” 

It appears that these young gentle- 
men were subjected not unfrequently 
to very severe discipline. Mr. Fur- 
nivall says :—“ Even so late as Henry 
VI.’s time Agnes Paston sends to 
London on the 28th of January, 
1457, to pray the master of her son of 
fifteen, that if the boy ‘ hath not done 
well nor will not amend, his master, 
Greenfield, will truly belash him till 
he will amend.’ Nor did she treat 
her marriageable daughter any better. 
‘She hath since Easter the most part 
been beaten once in the week, or 
twice, and sometimes twice on a day, 
and her head broken in two or three 
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by her parents was equally severe. 
She herself told her schoolmaster, 
Roger Ascham. “ For when I am in 
presence either of father or mother, 
whethere I speake, kepe silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, 
or sad, be sewyng, plaiyng, dauncing, 
or doing anie thing els, 1 must do it 
as it were in soch weight, mesure, 
and number, even so perfitelie as 
tod made the world, or els I am so 
sharplie taunted, so cruellie threat- 
ened, yea, presently, sometymes with 
pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and 
other waies, which I will not name 
forthe honor I beare them, so without 
measure misordefed that I think 
myself in hell.” 

We can safely recommend the 
admirable Preface, or “ Forewords,” 
of Mr. Furnivall to be carefully read. 
It throws much light upon the 
earliest system of upper class educa- 
tion in England under the six heads, 
Educationin Nobles Houses; At Home 
and at Private Tutors; At English 
Universities; At Foreign Universi- 
ties; At Monastic and Cathedral 
Schools ; At Grammar Schools. There 
isan immense amount of research in 
it, and material enough for a work on 
the subject. Some captious members 
having been offended with Mr. Furni- 
vall’s prefaces, forgetting the old 
adage, “ Never look a gift horse in 
the mouth,” that gentleman thus 
impales them upon their own rod :— 
“Tf anyone thinks it a bore to read 
these prefaces, I can assure him it 
was a much greater bore to have to 
hunt up the material for them, and 
set aside other pressing business for 
it. But the Boke of Curtasye, bind- 
ing on editors, does not allow them 
to present to the readers a text with 
no coat or trowsers on. I ask such 
members to consider the first maxim 
in their Boke of Curtasye, ‘ Don’t 
look a gift horse in the mouth’ Pre- 
faces are gift horses, and if mine back 
or shy now and then I ask their 
riders to sit steady and take it easy ; 
on the present one they will at least 
be carried across some fresh country 
worth seeing.” 

We have already remarked upon 
the richness of early English litera- 
ture in books of demeanour. It is 
to be noticed that 
these boo apply more particularly 
to demeanour at “table”: the dinner 
table in England has always been, 
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and still continues, an arena of polite- 
ness and gallantry. 

In this thirty-second volume of the 
Early English Text Society almost all 
the treasures upon this subject, in 
addition to treatises on cookery with 
the well-known Boke of Kervyng, by 
Wynkyn de Worde, are collected, 
carefully glossed and noted, forming 
a most interesting picture of life in 
England during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and supplying an 
immense mass of information as to 
manners, deportment, indoor life, by 
the help of which future historians 
may give vitality to their descrip- 
tions. The following is a list of these 
works :— 

“The Babees Book ” (1475). 

“The Young Children’s 
(1500). 

“Stans Puer ad Mensam, or Boke 
of Curteisie” (1430). 

“ How the Good Wyf Taughte hir 
Dougtir” (1430). 

“How the Wise Man Taugt his 
Sonne” (1430). 

“ Hugh Rhodes’s Boke of Nurture” 
(1540). 

“John Russell’s Boke of Nurture” 
(1440). 

“The Boke of Curtasye” (1430). 

“The Schoole of Vertue” (1557). 

“ How to Serve a Lord” (1519). 


Then follows some French works 
on the subject, current also in Eng- 
land :— 

“Ta Maniere de se Contenir & 
Table.” 

“ Contenance de Table.” 

- Contenances de Table.” 
“Autres Contenances de Table.” 
“ Regime pour les Serviteurs,” and 
some Latin graces, &c., and a work 
in Latin, “ Ut te Geras ad Mensam.” 


These books of deportment for 
gentlemen, ladies, and young pages 
(Babees) are tolerably unanimous in 
their directions ; some peculiarities to 
which human nature is still addicted 
are continually and emphatically de- 
nounced: such as eating with the 
knife, blowing on food, teeth-picking, 
belching, and diversions of an 
kinds, which lie as it were at the 
very root of uncultivated natures, 
and in some are ineradicable. More 
especially are these works emphatie 
upon that vice, deeply rooted in many 
paaceperrsne vice of eating with the 
cnife, 
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It occurs early in the directions to 
the “ bele babees” :— 
** Youre knyf withe mete to your mouthe 
not bere, 
And in youre hande nor holden yee yt no 
way.” 


Also in “The Boke of Curtsaye” 
it is strictly enjoined :— 
“ With mete ne bere thy knyfe to mouthe, 


Wether thou be set, be strong, or couthe 
(known).” 


In the French work, “ Autres Con- 
tenances de Table,” it is forbidden : 
“ Ne faiz pas ton morsel conduire, 
A ton coustel qui te peult nuyre.” 


And so in the Latin poem, “ Modus 

Cenandi” (the way of dining), it is 

said :— 

“Non cultrum lingat nec cultrum tergat in 
ouis” (oris). 


Another point generally insisted 

upon was to cut the bread, but not 

to breakitin anyway. “The Babees 

Book” says : 

“ Kuite withe your knyf your brede, and 
breke yt nouhte.” 


In the “ Young Children’s Book” : 


“ Kerve not thy brede to thynne, 
Ne breke hit not on twynne.” 


The “ Boke of Curtsaye” says :— 
“ Pare thy brede and kerve in two, 
Tho ouer crust tho nether fro ; 
In fowre thou kutt tho ouer dole 
Sett hom togedur as hit where hole, 
Sithen kutt tho nether crust in thre 
And turne hit down, lerne this at me.” 


In “Seager’s Schoole of Vertue” 
we read :— 


“The breade cut fayre 
And do not it breake.” 


From the strict directions given as 
to the mode of blowing noses we may 
(if we had no other evidence of it) 
glean the fact that forks were not in 
use. In the “Contenances de Table” 
the person is ordered, in blowing the 
nose, not to use the hand with which 
he conveys the meat to his mouth : 

‘* Ne touche ton nez 4 main nue 

Dont ta viande est tenue.” 


And once more emphatically : 
“ Enfant se ton nez est, morveux 
Ne le touche dela main nue 
De quoi ta viande est tenue 
Le fait est vilain et honteux.” 
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But we have constant evidence in 
illuminated manuscripts where people 
are represented at feasts that they 
had no forks. In fact, the custom 
was for the servitors to carry the 
meat on spits, kneeling to each guest, 
who laid hold of the morsel which 
suited him with one hand, and eut 
it off with the other, placing it on the 
tranchotr of bread which was placed 
before each guest to eat from.* So 
that it is quite clear forks were un- 
known in these times, so were 
ocket-handkerchiefs ; and delicate 
adies and high-bred gentlemen were 
compelled to carry their meat to 
their mouths with their fingers, and 
to observe a strict attention as to 
which hand was applied to the nose. 
Here we may remark that in Richard 
Weste’s “Booke of Demeanour,” 
written at a later period, we find 
the handkerchief in use, for that 
censor morum conveys to us a piece 
of historical news also, when he 
says :— 
“Nor imitate with Socrates 
To wipe thy snivelled nose 
Upon thy cap, as he would doe, 
Nor yet upon thy clothes. 


‘But keepe it cleane with handker- 


chiff 
Provided for the same, 
Not with thy fingers or thy sleeve, 
Therein thou art to blame.” 


With the advent of the handker- 
chief, the good old custom of using 
the hand and wiping it on the sleeve, 
went out of vogue. Such are the 
caprices of fashion in all ages. 

he prejudice against forks was tco 
strong to be overcome. Inthe letters 
of Peter Damiani we find a sorrowing 
tirade from Peter about a certain 
lady, the wife of a Doge, who would 
not feed herself with her fingers like 
all other gentlewomen, but had her 
meat cut up for her by her servants 
into small pieces, which she actually 
conveyed to her mouth with certain 
golden two-pronged forks—* quae mox 
illa quibusdam fuscinculis aureis 
atque bidentibus ori suo liguriens 
adhibebat’’—an appalling instance of 
the innovating tendency of the times, 
held up by Peter as a solemn warn- 
ing to the lady to whom the letter is 
addressed. 


* See Wright's “ Domestic Manners and Sentiments in the Middle Ages.” 
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Forks appear to have been intro- 
duced in Italy in the 14th century ; 
and there occurs in an inventory of 
Edward I.’s wardrobe, mention of 
“two knives” in silver sheaths, and 
a “fork of crystal.” 

But we return to the injunctions so 
often repeated in the pre-handkerchief 
period. The Boke of Curtsaye en- 
joins— 

‘“‘Yf thy nose thou clense as may befalle, 
tas thy honde thou clense as wythe- 
alle, 

Prively with skirt do hit away 

Other ellis thurghe thi tippet that is so 

gay.” 


In the Autres Contenances de Table 
we are told— 


“Ne mouche hault ton nez a table 
Car c’est nug fait peu agreable.” 


In Hugh Rhode’s Boke of Nurture 
Case) there is mention of a handker- 
chief. 


‘* Blow not your nose on the napkin 
Where you should wipe your hande, 
But clense it in your handkercher 
Then passe you not your bande.” 


From the rich collections of French 
Fabliaux we learn that in the thir- 
teenth century the custom of eating 
out of another person’s dish was pre- 
valent, was a mark of honour and 
compliment. Instances occur fre- 
quently of ladies inviting knights and 
other ladies to eat out of the same 
plate with them. In fact the custom 
was so general that “ manger dans la 
meme écuelle” was the expression of 
friendship and intimacy, In Robert 
of Blois excellent work for young 
ladies, the Chastiement des Dames, 
the young lady is advised not to select 
the best morsels for herself when any 
one is eating out of her plate, but to 
pass them to her friend. 

“Se vous mengiez avoec autrui — - 

Les plus beaux morciaux devant lui 

Tornez: n’alez pas eslisant 

Ne le plus bel, ne le plus grant 

A vostre oés (desire) n’est pas cortoisie.” 


So in the Stans Puer ad Mensam 
by John Lidgate (1430), we read— 


“The beste morsels, have this in remem- 


brance 
Holli alway thiself to take do not applie 
Parte with thi felawis for that is cur- 
rt 


And it is probable thet this custom 
continued -until the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, for in Hugh Rhode’s Boke of 
Nurture (1540) we are told— 
‘* If any man eat of your dish 
Crom you therein no bread, 
Lest that your hands be found sweaty, 
Thereof take ye great heede.’ 


Blowing on food, a custom which 
centuries of civilization have not yet 
wholly eradicated from people’s minds, 
is systematically denounced in these 
books of nurture. 

In the “ Book of Curtoisie” that is 
“clepid” Stans Puer ad Mensam” 
(1430), it is said— 

“ And be well ware thou blow not in the 
cuppe.” 


In Hugh Rhode’s Book of Nurture— 


“ Blow not in thy pottage nor drinke 
For that is not commendable.” 


Richard Weste also denounces it in 
his Booke of Demeanour. 


“ Blow not alowd as thou shalt stand 
For that is most absurd, 
Just like a broken winded horse 
It is to be abhord,” 


And in the Boke of Curtasye— 


“Ne blow not on thy drynke ne mete, 
Nether for colde, nether for hete.” - 


And finally in the Young Children’s 
Book (1500)— 
“ And son beware, I rede of one thyng 


Blow nether yn thi mete nor yn thi 
drynk,” 


Injunctions against picking the teeth 
with the knife are still more numer- 
ous. As a certain gentleman who 
was advised by a friend to use an 
earpick, replied that he thought the 
ear should be picked by nothing finer 
than the elbow ; so Mr. Furnivall sug- 
gests that nothing short of a “ walk- 
ing stick” should be used in picking 
the teeth. 
The Babees Book forbids it, 


“Your nose, your teethe, your nayles from 
pykynge 
Kepe, at your mete for so techis the 
wyse.” 
So the Little Children’s Book— 
“Pyke not thyne eris ni nostrellis, 
Pyke not thy teethe “ee knife. 
Hugh Rhodes advises a stick to be 
taken. 


“Pick not thy teth with thy knyfe 
Nor with thy finger’s ende, 
But take a stick or some cleane thyng 
Then doe you not offende.” 
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In the Book “ Stans Puer ad Men- 
sam” it is enjoined, 
“The teth also at the table picke with no 
knyf.” 
And Seager’s Schoole of Vertue says: 
“ Pyke not thy teethe at the table syttynge. 
Noruse at thy mete overmuchespyttynge.” 
The Boke of Curtasye forbids it al- 
together. 
“ Clense not thiteethe at mete sittande 
With knyfe ne stre, styk ne wande.” 


(Noteven with the “ walking-stick.”’) 

The Latin poem “Ut te geras ad 

Mensam” enjoins 

“Non mundent dentes ex cultello come- 
dentes.” 


The French books are equally severe 
upon it. The Contenance de Zable 
says— 
** Tes narilles fourgier ne vueilles 
De tes dois, ne tes oreilles 
De ton coustel tes dens ne feurges, 
Fors quant tu mengene n’espeurges. ” 


In La Maniere de se Contenir a 
Table it is said— 
“Ne purge tes dens de la pointe 
Decostel, je t’en acointe ;” 


and in the Autres Contenances de 
Table— 
“Ne purge tes dens de la point 
De ton constel je le t’apointe.” 


Belching was strictly prohibited. 

The Lytylle childrenes lytyl boke 

(1480) says— 

“‘ Bulk not as a beene were yn thi throte 
As a karle that comys out of a cote.” 


Hugh Rhodes objects to it in the 
following queer lines— 
“ Belche thou neare to no mon’s face 
With a corrupt fumosytye, 
But turne from such occayson friend, 
Hate such ventositye.” 


He also confirms the practice of shar- 

ing food already alluded to— 

‘* And if a stranger syt neare thee, 
Ever among now and than 
Reward thou him with some daynties, 
Shew thyselfe a gentleman.” 


Finally Richard Weste, in his “ Booke 
of Demeanour,” declares— 

“To belch or bulch like Clitipho, 
Whom Terence setteth forth, 
Commendeth manners to be base, 
Most foull and nothing worth,” 


We find as we proceed through 
these collections that the old English 
people, whilst they were taking care 
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of their manners did not neglect their 
bodies. Dietaries, cookery, carving, 
and advice about health are lentiful 
Some persons have a notion that 
during the middle ages people in 
England lived very rudely both as to 
manners and meals: these works will 
effectually dispel that illusion, for we 
shall see that during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
both culture and cookery were con- 
ducted upon systematic principles. 
We have already said something 
about culture : we pass on to cookery. 

Recipeto make “ Fruturs of Figgis,” 
from Harleian MS. 5401 (1480-1506) : 
**Recipe and make bature of floure, ale, 
peper, and saferon, with other spices; than 
cast themin to a frying pann, with batur 
and ale, and bake them and serve.” 


Mawmeny. 

“Recipe brawne of capons or of hennys 
and dry tham well, and towse tham smalle, 
than take thyk mylk of almonds and pat 
the saide brawn thereto, and styr it well 
over the fyre, and seson it with suger and 
powder of canelle, with mase, quibebs, and 
anneys in confite and serve it forthe.” 


One of the most valuable records 
of medizval housekeeping is John 
Russell’s “Boke of Nurture.” The 
“ Boke of Nurture,” folowyng Eng- 
londis gise by me, John Russell, sum 
tyme servande with Duke Umfrey 
of Gloucester, a Prynce fulle royalle, 
with whom uschere in chamber was 
y and mershalle also in Halle. 

The butler must have three knives, 
one to chop loaves, one to pare them, 
and one to smooth the trenchers (al- 
ready alluded to, pieces of bread in- 
stead of plates). 

New bread was to be given to the 
master, others one day old, for the 
house three daysold, and for trenchers 
four days old. 

Almost the first directions in this 
book are about the wines: to broach 
a pipe he is to pierce it with an augur 
or gimlet four fingers breadth over 
the lower rim, so that the dregs may 
not rise. 

“Take good hede to wynes, red, white, and 
swete, 

Looke-every night with a candelle that 

they not reboyle nor lete, 

Every night with cold watur washe the 

pipes hed and hit not forgete 

Yff the wyne reboyle thou shalle know by 

hys syngynge. 

Therfore a pipe of coloure de rose thou 

kepe that was spende in the drynkynge 
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The reboyle to racke to the lies of the 
rose that shalle be hys amendynge. 
Yff swete wyne be seeke or pallid put in 
a Rompney for lesynge. 

The names of swete wynes y would that 
ye them knewe; 

Vernage vermayelle, wyne cute, pyment 
Raspise Muscadelle of grew, 

Rompney of Modon, Bastard, Tyre, Oyey 
Torrentine of Ebrew, 

Greke Malevesyn, Caprik and Clarey 
whan it is new,” 


In a note to this “ Boke of Nur- 
ture” we are told that in order to 
cover the harshness and acidity com- 
mon to the greater part of the wines 
of this period, and to give them an 
agreeable flavour, it was not unusual 
to mix honey and spices with them. 
Thus compounded they passed under 
the generic name of piments, pro- 
bably because they were originally 
prepared by the pigmentarii or 
apothecaries. 

One of these piments was the cele- 
brated Hippocras, the receipt for which 
is given.’ Adistinction is made in the 
spices used for lords and “ commyn 
people ;” for lords— 

“ Gynger, synamone, graynis, sugur, turne- 
sole, that is good colourynge ; 
‘« For commyn peple gynger, canelle, longe 
pepur, hony after clarifiynge.” 
He was to have three basins and 
three straining bags, to hang the 
bags on a perch ; when the powdersare 
prepared he was to put them in separ- 
ate bladders, then to put in a basin 
two or three gallons of red wine, then 
the powders, then to put it into the 
runner, and then into the second bag; 
he was to taste it now and then, and 
if it were not perfect to add cinna- 
mon, ginger, and sugar; he was to 
strain it thus through three or four 
bags having basins under them, and 
Now good sonne thyne hypocras is made 
parfite and well, 
Y wold then ye put it stunche and a-clene 
vesselle, 
And the mouth thereoff y stopped ever 
more wisely and felle, 
And serve hit forth with wafurs bothe in 
chambur and celle, 
He is ordered to serve up fruit before 
dinner, plums, damsons, cherries, 
grapes, then to Jay the cloth, for 
which minute directions are given. 
Then follow directions as to carving. 
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He is not to touch other people’s meat 

with the right hand but with the left. 

Touche never with youre right hande no 
maner mete surely, 

But with your lyft hande as y sede afore, 
for that is goodlye. 


In serving out the trenchers of 
bread, he is to take them up singly 
on a knife and lay them before the 
guests; to lay four trenchers four 
square and one of the top. 

In carving flesh he is to cut brawn 
on the dish, and lift slices off with a 
knife, serve it with mustard, and 
venison with furmity; not to touch 
venison with the hand, but to cut a 
piece out with a knife and pour in the 
furmity soup. In carving beef to 
touch it with the left hand. Part- 
ridges, stoke, dove and chickens, 
were to be served with the left 
hand, taking them up by the 
pinion of the wing ; with capons he 
was to take off the wings and 
legs, pour on wine or ale, mince them 
into the sauce and serve. Pheasants. 
woodcocks, peacocks, quails, and 
fawn, were all to be carved according 
to set rules : of the latter the kidney 
was to be served first. 

The following is a menu of a dinner 
of flesh. First course mustard and 
brawn of boar and wild swine; such 
potage as the cook had made of 
“* verbis, spice, and wyne;” beef, mut- 
ton, stewed pheasant, swan with the 
chawdwyn,* capon,-pig, baked veni- 
son, leche lombard,t fruture viaunt, 
fine (meat fritter), and thena “ So- 
telte” or device of Mary, and Gabriel 
greeting her with an Ave. 

The second course.—Two potages, 
blanc mange (of meat), roast venison, 
kid, fawn or cony, bustard, stork, 
crane, peacock, partridge, woodcock, 
plover, sucking rabbits, larks, breme, 
and a device of an angel singing to 
three shepherds on a hill. 

Third course.—Cream of almonds, 
curlew, brew snipes, quails, sparrows, 
and roast “mertenettés,” perch in 
jelly, boiled quinces, sage fritters, and 
a device, 

“That lady that consevyd by the Holy 

Ghost 
Him that distroyed the fend’s boost, 
Presented eee: by the Kinges of 

Coleyn (Cologne).” 


* A sauce made of “chopped liver and entrails boiled with blood, bread, wine, 
vinegar, pepper, cloves, and ginger.” 
* + Pork, eggs, pepper, cloves, currants, dates, sugar, pounded together, boiled in a 
bladder, cut into strips, and served with hot rich sauce, 
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After this more delicacies to finish 
blaunderelles or pipkins with cara- 
way in confit, wafers to eat and hip- 
pocras to drink. 

The sauces used for fish were mus- 
tard for “alle maner of salt herynge,” 
salt fysche, salt congur, samoun 
with sparlynge salt ele, salt makerelle, 
and also with merlynge. Vinegar 
for salt porpoise, sturgeon and sword- 
fish. For salt thurlpole, whale, sour 
wine and white powder; wine for 

laice; galantine for lamprey; verjuice 
or mullet, brene, and soles; cinna- 
mon for base, carp, and chub; garlic, 
verjuice, and pepper for hornback, 
houndfish, and fresh re Vine- 
gar, cinnamon, and ginger, for fresh- 
water crayfish: -but with all these 
mustard was not to be spared. 
Yet make moche of mustard and put it not 
away, 
For with every dische he is dewest who so 
lust to assay. 


Their mode of bathing was luxuri- 
ous also ; the directions given to the 
chamberlain are as follow: He 
was to hang sheets round the roof of 
the bath, every sheet full of flowers 
and herbs. 


“And looke ye have sponges vy. or vi. 
therein to syte or lene ; 

Looke ther be a gret sponge theron youre 
Soverayne to sytt, 

Under his feete also asponge yff ther be any 
to putt, 

And alway be sure of the dur, and se that 
he be shutt, 

A basyn full in youre hand of herbis, hole 
and fresche, 

And with a soft sponge in hand his body 
that ye wasche, 

Rinse him with rose water warm and feire 
uppon hym flache, 

But first sett on his sokkis, his slyppers on 
his feete, 

That he may go feyre to the fyre, then to 
take his fote shete, 

Than with a clene clothe to wyp away all 


we 
renee him to his bed, his bales there 
to bete.* 


We put down this Book of English 
Manners to notice a contemporary 
mode of life in another country. In 
the medizval period etiquette was 
a science so minutely defined, and so 


severely enfo that we wonder on 
reading the details how life could be 
reduced to such slavery. First and 
foremost in the lead of fashion, and 
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in the legislation of manners, was the 
brilliant Court of Burgundy, whose 
influence extended over all other 
courts in Europe, even to our own, 
isolated as it was. 

The rich store of details to be found 
even to the descriptions of the ordi- 
nary ceremonies of life, of visiting, of 
receptions, state processions, feasting 
and of casual meetings, reveal to us 
a phase of life fantastic beyond the 
inventions of all the romancers, 
troubadours or jugglers of the period. 

Olivier de la Marche, an eye-wit- 
ness, describing the visit of Frederic, 
Archduke of Austria, recently made 
King of Rome, to the Duc de Bour- 

oyne at Besancon, after minutely 

elineating his dress, tells us he was 
a young man about 20 years of age, 
and did not appear to understand the 
ceremonies, for he wondered why the 
Duke did not alight from his horse to 
receive the King of the Romans, but 
the reasons were these. 

“La premiere si est que le Duc 
Philippe de Bourgoyne etoit fils, en 
tiers du Roi Jehan de France et issu 
paternellement du noble lict du sang 
et de la maison royale de France. Ce 
que le Duc voulait bien monstrer aux 
Alemans. _ La seconde fut qu’icelui 
Monsieur Frederic d’Autriche n’estoit 
encore que roy des Romainset non pas 
Empereur veceu mais eleu.” 

About six days after his arrival 
Madame Isabelle de Portugal, the 
Duchess of Burgundy, came to Besan- 
con, accompanied by the Comte 
d’Estampes and many other “ dames 
et demoiselles,” and all the princes 
and lords left the mansion of the 
Duke to meet her ; and the King of 
the Romans with all his chivalry 
marched out nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the city, and the Duchess 
made her entry reclining on a litter, 
covered with cloth of gold and carried 
by two varlets. After her came 
twelve dames and demoiselles and four 
chariots full of fine ladiesand “ certes,”’ 
says Olivier “en celle compaignieavoit 
de belles filles dont sur toutes avoit 
le bruit pour la beauté Blanche de 
St. Simon.” Thus did the Duchess 
make her entry to Besancon, accom- 
panied by the King of the Romans 
on the right side of her litter, who, 
as if he were only a simple count 
conducted her to the palace, alighted 
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on foot and led her to her chamber, 
“et feit tant d’honneur celle fois et 
touisiurs 4 la Duchesse et aux dames 
et damoiselles de sa compaignie que 
grand louange luy en fut donnée de 
chacun.” 

And from the Memoirs of Alienor 
de Poitiers, a lady of the Court of 
Bourgogne, who watched and recorded 
everything she saw and heard, and 
has left us a rich store of ceremonies, 
and the scandals and jealousies which 
were continually arising about diffi- 
cult points of etiquet, we learn that 
at the Court of Burgundy the gospel 
of good breeding laid down that the 
Princes Royal of France should take 
precedence before the most powerful 
princes of the world,and that theDukes 
of Burgundy, whose power was quite 
equalto that of the King, yet thought 
themselves obliged to bend the knee 
before the most simple son of the 
King of France. To be the nearest 
in blood connection to the throne of 
France, was to take precedence of 
every one, and hence it was that 
Isabelle de Lorraine, Queen of Sicily, 
not only yielded the “pas” to the 
Dauphiness of France, but wastreated 
with a sort of inferiority by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, seeing that the 
Duke was nearer the Crown of France 
than the King of Sicily. 

These strict rules led to many dis- 
putes on points of precedence, and 
to avoid such, a custom arose amongst 
ladies who were friends of entering 
the reception-rooms in a “ line, hand 
in hand,” out of friendship, but on 
State occasions the strict rule of pre- 
cedence was maintained. 

Alienor, who was taken to Court 
when only seven years old, by her mo- 
ther, Isabelle de Souze,wife of Jean de 
Poitiers, Seigneur d’Arci, sur Aube. 
Isabelle was one of the dames d'hon- 
neur to l’' Infante de Portugal, whom 
she accompained in 1429 to the Court 
of Burgundy, on her marriage with 
Philip le Bon, the Duke. This young 
lady, who afterwards became Vis- 
countess de Furnes, was of a very ob- 
servant turn of mind, watched all the 
contentions, listened to all the quar- 
rels and squabbles, and wrote them 
down in a journal. In one place she 
tells us of the order of entrance : 

‘* La premiere alloit Mlle. de Bourbon et 
puis Mlle. de Coimbre mais elles alloient 
toutes main a main, J’ai maintes fois ouy 
dire que l'on faisait tort 4 Mile, de Coimbre 
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et qu’ elle devait aller tant devant, Mais 
Madame Isabelle de Portugal, disait qu’ 
celle ne voulait point que sa niepce allat 
devant celles de Monsieur le Duc Phillip 
soh mari en sa maison pour monstrer que 
toutes femmes doivent faire honneur aux 
parens de leurs maris devant les leurs.” 


“T have also noticed,” says this 
medieval Becky Sharp, “that when 
Monsieur le Duc d’Alencon came to 
Lille, to meet Monsieur le Due 
Phillip, they paid a great curtesy 
to each other, but Monsieur le Duc 
Phillip took the precedence and 
walked first.” 

There was a great disturbance be- 
tween Madame de Neversand Madame 
d’ Eu when on a visit to Duke Phillip, 
at Lille ; but “I heard,” says Alienor, 
“that Monsieur le Duc always paid 
the greater honour to Madame de 
Nevers, placing her at table above 
him, and Madame d’Eu below.” This 
involved also another distinction. To 
a lady who was unfortunate enough 
to be placed below the Duke, he al- 
ways presented his right hand and 
she took his right arm, but to the 
more fortunate lady who had the 
honour of being placed abovethe Duke, 
he tended his /eft hand and she took 
his left arm upon the psychological 
principle thatit was nearer the heart. 

But we must turn from this digres- 
sion to the Court of Burgundy, and 
taking up our Book of English Man- 
ners, we shall find that a similar ~ 
stringent etiquette, in all probability 
borrowed from this brilliant Court, 
was maintained in England. John 
Russell gives strict directions as to 
marshalling guests at table, 

In the first group were to be placed 
together pope, emperor,. king, car- 
dinal prince, with “goldyn-rodde 
royalle,’ archbishop and duke. In 
the second bishops, marquises, vis- 
counts, earls, may sit together if 
“they be lovyngly.” In the third 
the Mayor of London, and a mitred 
abbot, the three chief justices and the 
speaker of Parliament. In the fourth 
and fifth all other ranks were arrang- 
ed in of three or four persons 
who were agreeable to each other. 

The “ Bishop of Canterbury” was 
to be served apart from the Arch- 
bishop of York, for the “ Bishop of 
York” must not eat in the presence 
of the Primate of 


In this book are also many elabor- 
ate treatises on the proper way of 
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sleeping, dressing, &c., some of the 
directions have quite a psychological 
significance. Andrew Borde, who 
writes about 1557, tells us that of 
whatever complexion we may be, we 
should take our natural rest and 
“slepe in the nyght, and eschew 
merydyall slepe ;” but if a man will 
sleep after his meat, “let hym make 
: | acre let hym stande 4 
ene and slepe agaynst a cuporde.” 
‘We should lie first on our left side 
and change‘ the side whenever we 
wake. “To slepe grovellynge upon 
the stomache and belly is not good, 
oneles the stomacke be slowe and 
tarde of dygestion ; but it is better to 
laye your hande, or your bedfellowes 
hande, over your stomacke than to 
lye grovellynge.” Wemust pay par- 
ticular attention to the colour of the 
nightcap. “Let your nyghtcap be of 
scarlet, and this I do advertyze you 
to cause to be made of a good thycke 
quylte of cotton or els of pure flockes 
or of clere wolle, and let the coverynge 
be of whyte fustyan.” 

William Vaughan, a few years 
later, opens his 15 directions to pre- 
serve health with— 

“Declare unto mee a dayly dyet 
whereby I may live in health, and not 
trouble myself in —. 

“T will ; first of all in the morning 
when you are about to rise up stretch 
yourself strongly, for thereby the ani- 
mall heate is somewhat forced into 
the outward partes, the memorie is 
quickened and the bodie strength- 
ened.” 

He then gives four directions as to 
keeping the teeth clean, and adds, “I 
will shew you a water farre better 
then pouders, which shall fasten them 
(theteeth), scoure the mouth and make 
sound the gums, and cause the flesh 
to growe againe if it were fallen 
away. 


Vaughan’s Water. 


“Take half a glassful of vingar 
and as much of the water of the mas- 
tick tree, of rosemarie, of myrrhe, mas- 
tik, bole armoniake, dragen’s herbe, 
roche allome, of each of them an 
ounce; of fine cinnamon half an ounce, 
and of fountaine water 3 glasse 
fulles; mingle all well together and 
let it boile with a small fire, adding 
to it half a pound of honie, and taking 
away the scum of it; then put a 
little benzwine and when it hath 


sodden a quarter of an houre, take it 
from the fire, kepe it in a cleane bottle 
and wash your teeth therewithall as 
well before meate as after: I take 
this water to be better worth then a 
thousand of their dentrifices.” 

Drink, we are told, hinders diges- 
tion, “like as we see often putting of 
water into the potte to hinder it from 
seething. 

“Our stomack is our bodies’ kit- 
chin which being distempered how 
can we live in temperate order?” 

“Remember before you reste to 
chew down two or three drachmes of 
mastick, for it will preserve your body 
from bad humours.” 

“Pray fervently to God before you 
sleepe, and let your night cappe have 
a hole in the top through which the 
vapours may goe out.” 

e should like very much to give 
a few passages from Wynkyn de 
Wordes Boke of Kervyng, but to do 
so we should be compelled to forego 
any notice of the two most interest- 
ing volumes, Myrcs’ Instructions for 
Parish Priests and The Knight of La 
Tour-Landry. 

John Myre was a canon of Lille- 
shall, in Shropshire, and the MS. of 
his Instructions for Parish Priests is, 
according to the editor’s opinion, not 
later than the year 1450. 

The work gives a very interesting 
and graphic picture of the mechan- 
ism of the Old Catholic Church of 
England, its ceremonies, its ritual, 
and.its mode of dealing with the 
people ; the discipline of its priests, 
and the general state and character 
of things within and without the 
Church at the early part of the 
fifteenth century: matter which may 
prove both interesting and useful in 
these times of ritualistic controversy. 

There are many things not exactly 
to be learnt from it, but we should 
rather say it confirms many things 
which we know from other and less 
certain sources; one of them is (if 
the ‘conjectured date of the MS., 
1450, or earlier, be the actual date 
of the poem), that we have evidence 
from a priest of the Old Catholic 
Church of England, that although 
the Synod of Westminster, (1126), 
had by its thirteenth canon forbidden 
marriage to priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, and canons, although in 
1129, a Synod was held in London, 
once more on the point, proving the 
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inefficacy of the former, yet in this 
early portion of the 15th century, celi- 
bacy of the priesthood could not have 
been completely enforced, for we find 
their children enumerated in the list of 
those who became cousins by baptism 
and therefore could not intermarry. 

“The preste that foloweth and the 
prestes chyldere” again in the list of 
relationships by confirmation, we find 
marriage forbidden to. 

“The byschop ; the byschopes chyl- 
deren.” 

Mr. Peacock, the able editor of 
this work, adds in a note, a fact 
which can be easily verified, that 
“there is the most positive evidence 
that before the Norman Conquest 
“nglish priests were frequently mar- 
ried. The decrees of provincial 
councils show that priestly concu- 
binage was in practice down to the 
period of the Reformation. The 
issne of such unions must have heen 
sufficiently numerous to attract at- 
tention, for we find in 1281, the con- 
stitutions of Archbishop Peckham, 
providing that priests’ children should 
not succeed to their fathers’ benefices, 
‘absque dispensatione apostolica,’ 
(Wilkin’s Concil. ii., 60).” 

There can be little doubt of the 
truth of this statement ; the misery 
caused by Dunstan, who drove the 
married priests from their churches, 
see the state of things then. The 
Synod of Westminster, already al- 
luded to, is evidence that celibacy 
was not enforced if it were enjoined 
in 1126, and the subsequent Synod of 
London, in 1129, proves that the 
decrees of the former were not 
obeyed. But as Mr. Peacock re- 
marks, as there is continual mention 
of priests’ children in medizval 
records, there can be no question that 
celibacy was never thoroughly en- 
forced upon the priests of the old 
English Catholic Church, on the con- 
trary, there is every probability that 
the Apostd&lic See found it more con- 
venient to relax the discipline in 
England, for in Pope Pascal's letter 
to Im of Canterbury, giving him 
permission to dispense with the canon 
of the Church, which forbade the 
ordination or promotion of sons of 
riests, we read as a reason, “ because 
its execution would be very incon- 
re in eee ee the ao 
an rger part of te clergy are o 
that kind,” 
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Mr. Peacock quotes a passage from 
one of the Commissioners’ letters on 
the suppression of the monasteries, 
to the effect that Jenyn, the last 
Prior of Maiden Bradley, in Wilt- 
shire, had a licence from the Pope to 
“keep a hore,” and that he had 
“ goode wrytynge sub plumbo to dis- 
charge his conscience ;” but he wisely 
adds that the tale comes from one 
whose words have slender authority. 

From a careful examination of 
those letters, we think no honest 
Protestant can avoid coming to the 
conclusion that they must be aban- 
doned as evidence to the state of the 
Catholic Church in England. They 
contain internal proof of false- 
hood, the likelihood of an obscure 
prior having the Pope’s seal to a 
document allowing him to keep a 
concubine is tooabsurd fora moment’s 
doubt. The Commissioners who wrote 
those letters are no more to be relied 
upon than any other well paid bullies 
hired to doa work of violence. Upon 
their own confessions in those letters 
they were spies and caterers for 
Cromwell. Many a rich bribe is 
mentioned as being offered to “your 
excellency,” wrung by these men 
from old and terrified abbots under 
the promise of a protection which 
they well knew would never be ac- 
corded. Their wretched cant, their 
sycophancy to Cromwell, the wanton 
violence they used, and the suspicious 
tales they invented bearing on them, 
the evidence of falsehood prevent us 
from ever degrading our Protestant- 
ism by resting its claims to being a 
cee upon such evidence as 
this. 

Where there are repeated and em- 

hatic injunctionsagainst vice we may 
be tolerably sure that vice of some 
sort, and to a certain degree must 
have existed. The opening lines of 
Myrc’s Instructions are of this nature 
—he warns priests against ignorance 
and vice ; against want of charity, 
swearing, drunkenness, envy, and 
pride ; against frequenting taverns, 
trading, wrestling, shooting, wearin 
“ »pyked shoon,” “ cutted clothes,” an 
attending markets and fairs, to beware 
of women, and avoid ribaldry. 


“ God seyth himself as we fynde 
That whenne the blynde ledeth the blynde 
In to the dyche they fallen boo 

For they no sen whare by to go 
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So faren prestes now by dawe; 

They beth blynde in Goddes lawe 

That whenne they scholde the pepul rede 
In to synne they do hem lede.” 


He must lead the life he preaches. 


“ Flow thou schalt they paresche preche, 
And what the nedeth hem to teche, 

And wyche thou moste thy self be 

Here also thou mygte hyt see, 

For lytel ys worthy thy prechynge 

Yet thou be of evyle lyvynge.” 


He understood the gaieties and dis- 
sipations of society— 


“ Dronkelee and glotonye 
Pryde and sloathe and envye 
All thou must putten away 
Yet thou wolt serve God to pay. 


Hawkynge huntynge and dawnsynge 
Thou most forgo for. anythynge 
Cutted clothes and pyked schone 
Thy gode fgme they wole for done.” 


Not to run after women— 


“ Wymmones serves thou moste forsake 
Of evele fame lest they the make 
For enes speche that ben schrewes 


Turne oft away gode thewes.” 


In administering to his parish he 
was. to take care not to let people 


remain in sin, but to induce them to 
be shriven, to teach women with child 
to go to confession, and take the 
communion ; to teach them how to 
baptize their children if there should 
be any probability of their dying im- 
mediately after birth. The midwives 
also were taught this— 


“ And teche the mydewyf never the latere 
That her (she) have redy clene watere, 
Thenne bydde hyre spare for no schame 

To folowe (baptize) the chylde there athame 
And tha the chylde bote half be bore 

Hed and nek and no more, 

Bydde her thare never the later 

To erystene hyt and caste on water.” 


And if the woman were to die>in 
the act of childbirth the midwife was 
to have a knife ready and rip her up 
to save the child’s life, and if she could 
not she was to call in a man— 


“‘ And yet the wommon thenne dye* 
Feche themydwyf that tho hye 
Eor to undo hyr wyth a knyf 
And for to save the childes lyf. 
And yf hyre herte thereto grylle, . 
Rather thenne the chylde schold spylle, 
Teche hyre thenne to calle a mon, 
That in that nede helpe hyre con.” 
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As regards the communion he was to 
teach his people that— 
“ That they receyve in forme of bred, 

Hyt ys goddes body that soffered ded.” 


Consequently he had also to teach 

them— 

“That they ne chewe that ost to smal, 
Leste to smal they done hyt breke, 
And in here teth hyt do steke,” 


To avoid such a sacrilege it was 

customary to give the people uncon- 

secrated wine and water to help them 

to swallow the eucharist whole. 

“There fore they schull wyth water and 
wyn, 

Clanse here mouth that noght leve 

therein.” 


In a note by the editor, this custom 
is explained. 

“After communion it was custom- 
ary for the laity to drink uncon- 
secrated wine to assist them in swal- 
lowing the eucharistic wafer. The 
purchase of wine for this use some- 
times appears in old accounts, and 
has led to the mistaken notion that it 
Was & common practice to give the 
communion in both kinds. Butin the 
constitutionsof Archbishop Peckham, 
promulgated in 1281, the priests were 
enjoined to teach the people that the 
wine given to them was not the 
sacrament, but simply wine given 
them to drink, that they might the 
more easily swallow the ‘ sacrum 
corpus.” Myre quotes a passage un- 
known tO anyone else from St. 
Augustine, to. the effect that the 
benefits accruing to those who take 
the sacrament were, that on that day 
the recipient “shall not lack food, 
shall be forgiven idle words and 
oaths, shall not fall by sudden death, 
nor become blind.” 

The editor adds in a note: “ After 
a long search I have failed to find 
any passage similar to this in the 
writings of St. Augustine. I am in- 
formed by two persons who have 
made the writings of this saint an 
object of especial study, that no such 
statements occur in them.” 

We, too, have read Augustine for 
many years, and can with safety con- 
firm that decision on the contrary, 
where Augustine speaks most em- 
phatically upon the subject, he de- 
clares solemnly— 


® That is, when the child was half born. 
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“The sacrifice of flesh and blood 
before the coming of Christ, was 
set forth by the victims as a simi- 
litude ; in the suffering of Christ 
the sacrifice was in very truth com- 
pleted, but after the ascension of 
Christ it is celebrated as a sacra- 
ment of remembrance (sacramentum 
memoriz).”’* 

These golden words, which should 
be inscribed on the title page of our 
prayer books, were written by him 
who has always been regarded as the 
founder of Western Catholicism. 

In his 23rd Epistle, he explains 
how it has come to pass that the 
sacrament has been regarded as the 
real body : 

If “sacraments,” hesays, “havenot 
a certain similitude to those things 
of which they are sacraments, they 
would not be sacraments, but from 
this similitude they frequently take 
the names of those things” (repre- 
sented). 

“Every good work,” he says, is 
a sacrifice, “sacrificium verum est 
omne opus quod agitur ut sancta 
societate inheereatur Deo.” (De civi- 
tat. Dei x., 6.) 

If all the passages of the Fathers 
were collected and fairly compared, 
we should find that their view of the 
sacrament was, that it was not a 
sacrifice but the memorial of a 
sacrifice ; and when they speak of it 
as asacrifice, they do soasa “ modus 
loquendi,” or, as Augustine explained 
that a sacrament from representin 
a certain thing, comes to be calle 
the thing itself. y 

If not, then their observations up- 
on this subject are utterly worthless, 
being a series of contradictions. 

Augustine was not alone in his 
view. Justyn Martyr tells us the 
Christians used to bring the bread 
and wine, and lay them on the altar. 
“ Bread and a cup of wine and water 
are offered to the minister, which 
being received by him, he offers 
praise and glory to the Father 7 
things through the name of the Son.” 

St. i s of a “ sacrifi- 


cium,” but adds, to avoid mistake, 
“This is done in commemoration of 
him” (Epis. ad Coecil, 63). Eusebius 


(Demonst. Evang. ii., 10), says “Christ 
made a sacrifice to his Father for our 
salvation, giving command to us to 
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offer continually to God a remem- 
brance instead of a sacrifice.” 

The worthy St. Ambrose is unani- 
mous. “Do we not offer daily? 
We offer indeed, but in memory of 
his death. Not another sacrifice like 
a priest, but rather a memorial of a 
sacrifice” (Epist. ad Heb., cap. x. v. 4). 

Chrysostom saysin his 17th Homily 
on this same Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Eucharist is an “ dvapynag rne¢ 
Ovovac,” amemorial of asacrifice, andin 
another place he calls it a “ rvevparun 
@vo.a,” a spiritual sacrifice, to dis- 
tinguish it from the erroneous notion 
that it was a bodily and material 
sacrifice. 

We may safely rely upon the 
Fathers of the first four centuries, if 
their expressions be fairl treated. 

Myre, after a few words of advice 
as to the collection of tithes, concludes 
by saying— 

“T hold hyt but an ydul thynge 

To speke myche of teythynge 

For thay a preste be but a fonne (fool) 

Aske hys teythynge welle he conne.”, 


When he baptized a child he was 
to repeat the following words : 
‘“*T erystene the or elles I folowe the in 


nome of the Fader, and the Sone, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


Or they might repeat it in Latin ; 
and tongs. as was frequently the 
case, the Latin was very bad, it did 
not destroy the efficacy of the bap- 
tism, provided the first syllable of 
each word was right :— 

“I folowe the in nomina Patria, et Filia, 
Spiritus Sanctia. Amen.” 
“ Of these wordes take thou non hede 

The folythe ys gode without drede, 

So that here entent and here wyt 

Were forto folowe hyt ; 

Ay whyle they holde the furste sylabul 

The folythe ys gode mythouten jabul 

Pa of patris fi of filii spi of spiritus.” 


From these facts we may glean 
that some of the formulas were pro- 
nounced in English, and that the 
Latin of the clergy was limited. 

If he were too drunk to pronounce 
the words properly, he was not on 
any account to baptize, though he 
might repeat the words : 

“ But what and thou so dronken be 

That thy tonge wol not serve the 

Thenne foloue thou not by no way 

But thou mowe the wordes say.” 


* Cont. Advers. Leg. et Proph. lib. I., c. 18, 
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The great sentence of excommuni- 


cation was to be pronounced twice or 
thrice in a year— 


“ “7 crosse and candell and bell knyl- 


All manner of sinners were first 
denounced: those who break the 
peace of the Church or who rob her, 
withholders of tithes, slanderers, 
thieves, receivers of stolen property, 
heretics, usurers, forgers of Pope's 
Bulls, and clippers of the King’s 
money : those who use false weights 
and measures, stealers of holy things ; 
all that help J ews or Saracens ; those 
who destroy children; all eves- 
droppers, housebreakers ; all experi- 
menters in witchcraft or charms ; all 
false executors, and those who ex- 
pose their children at church doors, 
or any other place. 

Then the great curse was pro- 
nounced ;-- 


“ By the authorite of the Ffather, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Gost, and of our 
laey Seynt Mary, Godde’s mother of heven, 

all other virgines, and Seynt Mighele 
and all other apostles, and Seynt Steven 
and all other martires, and St. Nicholas and 
all other confessoures, and of all the holy 
hallowen of heaven. 

“We accursen and warren and departen 
from all gode dedes and preres of holy 
church, and dampne into the peyne of hell. 
We accursen hem by the aucthorite of the 
Courte of Rome within and withoute, slep- 
ing or waking, going and sything, stonding 
and riding, lying above erthe and under 
erthe, speking and crying; in wode in 
water, in felde in towne: accursen hem 
angeles and archangeles, and all the ix 
orders of heven: accursen hem patriarkes, 
prophets, and apostteles, and all Gode’s 
disapules ; and all holy innocentes, martires, 
confessoures, and virgines, monkes, canons, 
heremytes, prestes, and clerkes that they 
have no part of masse, ne mattenes, ne of 
none other gode praiers that hen do in holy 
chirch, ne in none other places; but that 
the peynes of hell be her mede with Judas 
that betrayed oure Lorde Jesu Christ: and 
the life of hem be put oute of the boke of 
lyfe tyll they come to amendment and satis- 
faction made: fiat, fiat. Amen!” 

“Than thou the candell shalt cast to 
grounde 

And spet therto the same stound 

And lete also the belles knylle 

To make her hortes the more grylle.” 


As regards confession, Myre gives 
some rules in vogue which throw 
still more light upon the domestic 
relations of the priests, Aman may 
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leave his parish priest and go to con- 
fession elsewhere for these reasons. 

If he has committed any sin with 
the priest’s kindred, mother or sister, 
“or hyslemmon, or by hys doghter :” 
plainly recognizing the non-celibacy 
of the priesthood. Other reasons 
given why a man might leave his 
parish priest were :— 

If the priest were indiscreet : if the 
man knew that his confession would 
be revealed : if he feared the priest 


would drag him into sin: and if the 
priest had lain with any of the 
parishioners. 


When a woman comes to confes- 
sion he is not to look on her face but 
sit still ; “stylle as a stone ther thou 
sytte.” If she hesitates, he is to en- 
courage her to speak boldly, by tell- 
ing her that perhaps he has sinned as 
bad or worse. 

Directions are then given as to the 
questions to be put under the general 
headings : “‘ De superbia,” “ De invi- 
dia,” “De ira,” “De avaricia,” “ De 
gula,” “De luxuria,” and under the 
title, “Quod si sit femina.” If the 
penitent be a woman, we have the 
following directions : 

“ And yef heo be a wommon 

Byd hyre telle, yef heo con 

Of what degre the mon was 

That synned wyth hyr in the cas, 

Syb or sengul or any spowse 

Or what degre of relygyouse. 

Or whether hyt were agayn hyre wylle, 

Or whether heo a-sented fully hertylle, 

Or whether hyt were for covetyse 

Or gold or selver or oght of hyse. 

Then the synne doubul were, 

And neded penawnce myche more 

Why and where, how and whenne 

And how ofte, aske hyre thenne 

Of alle poyntes thou moste wyte 

As before I have wryte.” 


To a man he was to put similar 
questions ; and as the woman was 
asked whether her fellow-sinner was 
a “religious,” so the man was re- 
quired to tell if his co-transgressor 
were “ankeras (female hermit) or 
nonne,” 

“ Or any that hath a-vowet to chastyte,” 


At several Councils of the Church, 
it has been enacted that whoever 
shall question the statement of a 
priest shall be deemed a heretic : 
so to avoid the stigma of heresy, we 
are compelled to accept as true— 
infallibly trne—what this priest tells 
us of hig own order. 
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Mr. Peacock’s notes at the end 
of this volume are very valu- 
able, one point we may mention. 
From various allusions in this work 
we find that an effort was being 
made to do away with scenes which 
in those times disgraced the church- 
yards. In* the preface the editor 
says “our ancestors, in the days of 
the Plantaganets, played at rustic 
games, and that the gentry held their 
manorial courts over the sleeping 
places of the dead— 

“ Dogs and donkeys, sheep and swine, 

The clerk’s black mare, the parson’s kine, 

Among the graves their pastime take 

That at the yearly village wake 

Each man and woman, lad and lass, 

Do play at games among the grass. 

Set curs to fight and cats to worry, 

And make the whole place hurry-skurry.” 


A note informs us that— 


“Games and secular business were for- 
bidden in churchyards by the Synod of 
Exeter, 1287. By 12 Richard II., cap. 
vi., servants were ordered to amuse them- 
selves with bows and arrows on Sundays, 
and to give up football, quoits, casting the 
stone, and such other inopportune games.” 

“ Also the holding of fairs and markets 
in churchyards was made illegal by statute, 
in 1285. The practice of using churches 
and churchyards for secular purposes con- 
tinued to be common. Edward I. received 
the oaths of the competitors for the Crown 
of Scotland, in Norham church. In 1326 
the tithe corn of Fenham Fenwick at Beel 
was collected in the chapel of Fenham,and at 
about the same period, when the monks of 
Holy Island found their grange would hold 
no more, they converted the chapel attached 
to their mance into a temporary tythe 
barn. Law courts were held, books sold, 
and children taught in the porch of St. 
Peter's, Sandwich. Wool was stored in 
one of the churches at Southampton. In 
1519 pedlers were accustomed to self their 
wares in the church porch of Ricall, co. 
York.” 


We should very much like to exa- 
mine a still more interesting work, 
“The Book of the Knight of La Tour 
de Landry,” but space forbids. The 
fact that it is edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright is a sufficient recommemda- 
tion as to its excellence in point of 
glosses and notes. 

It consists of a series of tales 
written by Geoff: roy de la Tour-Laudry 
for his daughters’ instructions. He 
had three motherless daughters, and 
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feeling anxious for their success in 
the world, he resolved upon under- 
taking their education himself. To 
our modern notions the nature of 
some of these tales is just what we 
should avoid. Mr. Wright saysin his 
preface— 

“ A very large proportion of the stories 
are taken from the Scriptures and from 
the lives of the saints, and other similar 
productions, but, like other moralists of 
his age, he adopted the stories of the 
fabliaux, and the tales of the popular 
conteur whenever they seemed to suit his 
purpose, and in his choice he has’ not re- 
jected some which were better fitted by 
their want of delicacy to the ears of his 
contemporaries than to those of modern 
times. There then existed very little re- 
finement in word or thought, and in the 
best society, both sexes often conversed in 
terms and on subjects which are in strange 
discordance with our modern sentiments.” 


The literature of the work is this : 
It must have had a great popularity, 
asnearly a dozen copies of the original 
are known to exist in MS. Seven 
are in the Bibliothéque Imperiale in 
Paris, and one in the British Museum. 
The first printed edition of the French 
text appeared in Paris, 1514, pub- 
lished by Guillaume Eustace ; a second 
shortly after by La Veuve Jean 
Trepperel. It was not produced in 
French again till 1854, when it was 
included in the Bibliotheque Elzive- 
rienne. It has been translated into 
many tongues. In German, by Mar- 
quard Von Stein, Bale, 1493, called 
“Der Ritter vom Turin, von den 
Exempuln der Gotsforcht von Erber- 
keit.” . . . Many editions followed 
in Germany between this and the 
middle of the sixteenth century. In 
1849 it was reproduced by Professor 
yore published by Otto Wigand of 

ipzig. 

he first English edition was trans- 
lated by our earliest printer, Caxton, 
who tells us that it was finished on 
the lst of June, 1483, and the print- 
ing completed on the last day of 
January, in the first year of the reign 
of King Richard ITI.* 

Mr. Wright adds that an English 
translation, however, existed long 
before that of Caxton, but it was 
never printed— 


“Tt is anonymous, and we haye no means 





* Introduction to La Tour de Landry, by Thomas Wright. 
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of ascertaining the name of the author, It 
is contained in a manuscript in the Har- 
lean collection in the British Museum, No. 
1764, forming a large thin volume in 
double columns, in a good form of writing 
of the reign of King Henry VI., so that it 
is not only part of a manuscript made for a 
person of some rank, but of a volume which, 
no doubt, contained other treatises. . . . 
It furnishes a far more elegant monument 
of the English language in the fifteenth 
century.” 


From this manuscript Mr. Wright 
has compiled his text, filling up the 
few lacunz which exist in it from the 
text of Caxton, each of which is dis- 
tinguished from the more ancient 
text. 

This work, which is beautifully 
printed, is a valuable production, 
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given to the subscribers as one of the 
works for the year, and can be pur- 
chased by the public at a very small 
sum. 


We must conclude this review by 
repeating our introduction that the 
society ought to be encouraged by 
every one who loves his country and 
takes an interest in the great work 
of reproducing these memorials of 
old English life. The influence which 
such labours will have upon future 
history it is impossible to calculate. 
They may appear to some to be dry 
and minute in detail, but to the eye 
of the historical searcher they are 
rich material, the aliment, the source 
of vitality and fountain of life for all 
future history. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES. 


We are all tempters and all tempted, 


I sup in this world. Sometimes 
we play Mephistopheles—sometimes 
Faust. the’s separation of the 


two characters is both unscientific 
and unpoetic—because untrue. We 
have demonstrated the non-existence 
of devils. We have “ dismissed hell 
with costs.” We have found out that 
the true seat of evil is man’s heart, 
man’s soul, man’s self, Moloch was 
a child to Nana Sahib ; Belial an ass 
to George IV. ; Mammon a muff to 
Rothschild ; while Satan himself— 
the’Arch-Rebel—the very antagonist 
of God—sinks into insignificance be- 
side Napoleon. 

Ay, in the core of man is the seat 
ofevyil. But, thank God, it is also the 
seat of good. And the race which 
a on us eae | —s , and Col- 

an 8s Napier, may 
defy the devils. 


t theory of external influence 
is absurd. That it could ever have 
obtained has always perplexed me. 
The wisest utterance of any living 
man is Matthew Arnold’s— : 


“ We mortal millions live alone,” 


This is the true key to the know- 
ledge of humanity, if such knowledge 


be obtainable, which I doubt. But 
that any man, knowing himself, or 
making any conscientious attempt to 
know himself, should honestly believe 
in the existence of evil influences out- 
side himself is to me perfectly as- 
tounding. 

“The world, the flesh, the devil.” 
Those three. Verily there have been 
sermons enough about them since 
somebody (Paul, was it?) thus 
classified the antichristian influences. 
Well, let us look at them. What is 
the world? Simply and solely the 
qari of men and women 
—Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” Tom 
Robertson’s “Society.”” Nothing more, 
Shun the world, exclaims Ecclesiastes. 
How? A meeting of Quakers and 
Quakeresses is...the world. Let the 
five wisest virtuousest men that ever 
lived sup with the five-wise virgins 
(if there ever were so many) and you 

ave...the world. 

What is the flesh? Humph! In- 

uire of the poets and novelists. Is 
there a rhyme or a story worth read- 
ing that hasn’t love init? If so, for 
the love of heaven let me have a copy, 
that I may imitate it. But, say you, 
that’s all fiction ; take the history of 
the world. Well, take it, Women 
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have the making of it. Never was 
there a great glory or a great mischief 
without a woman at the heart of it, 
I don’t believe the Siege of Troy was 
exactly a myth. After all, however, 
what we call history reflects a very 
very small portion of human life. The 
enormous mass of action which is 
never recorded would, if it were pos- 
sible to investigate it, show the influ- 
enceof“theflesh.” And whyshouldit 
nothaveinfluence? Preachas ye will, 
eloquent and emasculate theologians, 
a beautiful woman will, to the end of 
time, make havoc with the hearts of 
men ; nor will a man in whom intel- 
lectual and physical power and beauty 
meet be without influence over what 
it is the custom to call the hearts of 
women. 

As to “the devil” —well, this must 
be deemed a theologico-poetic in- 
vention. When passion becomes 
madness, when the forces at work in 
the breast of man or woman are 80 
potent, so furious, as to astound the 
average animal, the average animal 
naturally imagines some external 
power. Hence the devil gets the 
credit of thoughts and actions which 
lie beyond the common level of human 
nature. If he cares about reputation 
or renown he ought to be greatly ob- 
liged to us all. 

However, Stephen Langton had 
read “ Faust,” and was too young to 
entertain ideaslike these, which never 
come to a man till he is thirty-five, 
or to a woman at all; and so he as- 
cribed Mephistophelean influence to 
Raphael Branscombe. And, a great 
believer in dreams and destiny, he 
thought there was something “ un- 
canny” in his suddenly and unexpect- 
edly encountering the Seraph on that 
coral-reddened sea-sand of Isola Rossa. 
He had fled from England and thrown 
himself upon Seagull Palliser, simply 
for the’purpose of escaping from the 
Branscombes, with whom hehadinex- 
tricably, involuntarily been connected 
from his boyhood. And at Ajaccio he 
is accosted by Raphael Branscombe’s 
wife ; and at Isola Rossa, when he 
lands with that lady on the beach, he 
finds himself face to face with Ra- 

hael Branscombe himself! You 

now if a fellow met with that sort of 
thing in a novel he'd say it was per- 
fectly absurd. 

Stephen, whose visionary tenden- 
cies were the very growth of his 
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nature, was much impressed by the 
coincidence. It appeared to him as 
if it was impossible for him to escape 
from the influence of this strange 
family. He began to think he had 
better not try. He pined to be free; 
he longed to find real work to do in 
the world; above all, he longed with 
all the strength of a poetic nature, for 
that which he had more than once so 
nearly gained—so narrowly lost—a 
woman’s love. A true woman’s true 
love, Stephen wanted. Not much to 
want, you may say. 

Not much! Worth more than the 
empire of the universe, physical or 
intellectual. Better to be truly loved 
by a true woman than to be Cesar or 
Shakespeare. 

Thatopens anotherquestion. What 
is the good of having such love if you 
cannot appreciate it? Cesar or 
Shakespeare would probably—and 
have their other gifts into the 
bargain. I fancy those Sonnets of 
Shakespeare’s mean the very hottest 
fire of love—that fire which scorches 
the moist marrow in the strong bones 
of men. 
ane os rebamn, to out matinee te 

phael and Stephen, pacing the 
sandsof Isola Rossa, at eventide, when 
the sapphire sea was a vision, and the 
saffron sunset a lyric, and the soft 
susurrus of the sweet South a breath 
from paradise. What explanation 
Raphael had made to Angelo and 
Fiordilisa I know not. e was 
ee enough. Fiordilisa believed 
im thoroughly, of course. With 
her, as with all loving women, love 
had trust as a companion. She had 
never for an instant doubted Raphael. 
He might be dead, wounded, in pri- 
son... he could not be false, at 
a pity, _ may say, that such faith 
should be wasted on such falsehood! 
Not so. Better far to have loved and 
trusted and been ruthlessly betrayed 
than never to have loved at all. 

Even Angelo Montalti seemed at 
least to accept Raphael Branscombe’s 
explanations, but there was an occa- 
sional look of the old Corsican’s 
which the keen-eyed Reraph noticed, 
and did notapprove. I have never 
been able to learn whether Angelo 
returned toitscasket thativory-hafted 
dagger. 

Ktaphael and Stephen, then, were 
pacing theshore. They had dined at 
the Casa Montalti in the enjoyable 
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primeval style, which made Stephen 
think of the Odyssey. They had 
drunk some of Angelo’s oldest and 
choicest wine, and followed it with 
coffee of Mocha, and rare liqueurs 
from Raphael's Piccadilly wine mer- 
chant. They were now smoking 
placidly, and watching the multitu- 
dinous colours with which the depart- 
ing chariot of Hyperion dyed the 
ruddy cliffs and snowy sands and 
emerald sea. 

Stephen was poetic in mood—quot- 
ing some rhyme, the product of the 
day. 

“ We talk of Thetis and Oceanus— 

Myths of old Time, The songs melo- 
dious 
Of Grecian years, the Graybeard, as 
he,passes 
On to the unknown end, 
Doth with new meanings blend, 
We Goths have changed the gods of the 
old Greek faith to gases.” 


“Goths, indeed!” exclaimed the 
Seraph, “ Never saidst thou a truer 
word.” I’m a Greek, at any rate. 
I don’t substitute oxygen, hydrogen, 
azote—a chymical trinity—for Zeus 
and Poseidonand Aidoneus. I believe, 
if I had been an Argonaut, Thetis 
with the silver foot would have pre- 
ferred me to Peleus. But it’s too 
late unluckily.” 

They were silent for a turn or two. 

“Where's Palliser gone with his 
yacht?” asked Raphael after a pause. 

“He talked of running over to 
Naples,” said Stephen. “He’ll be 
hack in two or three days, and then 


I must proceed on my Odysse 
” re here, old fellow. 

I have left 

some matters to be settled in Sardinia, 


»” 
i want 
you to do me a favour. 


where I came from last. Now will 

you stay here till I return? It will 

only be a few days. You can keep 
Palliser, I know.” 

“When shall you start? asked 

I wouldn’t 


Stephen. 

“0, I'll go to-morrow. 
go at all if I could help it—but I 
have left things that positively must 
be attended to.” 

This was a fact, we know. There 
was young Columbus waiting for him 
at Gonitexio—and his boat at Ter- 
ranova—and Anne Page under Louis’s 
care at the Hotel Rispoli. There 
were four men waiting for him at 
Naples too—but that he knew not, 
However, it was clearly requisite for 
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him to make some less temporary 
arrangement for Mrs. Morfill, before 
he settled down quietly in Corsica— 
which, strange to say, had become his 
intention. 

Yes, it was so. The Seraph had at 
last discovered the infinite value of a 
pure love. The miserable method 
of his life hitherto began to strike 
him as contemptibly foolish. He 
would have given a good deal not to 
have embarrassed himself with Mrs. 
Morfill. He despised her. He 
despised himself for having been such 
a confounded ass as to run away with 
her, chiefly to annoy her husband. 
Why should he want revenge on the 
man? He ought to have felt infin- 
itely obliged to him for taking so com- 
monplace a woman off his hands. 
When he compared her with Fior- 
dilisa—that creature so pure, so 
poetic, so utterly incapable of imagin- 
ing falsehood ~ or understanding 
vileness—he absolutely shuddered at 
the idea that he had made himself 
responsible for Mrs. Morfill. 

And there was another thing which 
came very strongly upon him. Not 
long, and Fiordilisa would be a mo- 
ther. Not long, and he would have 
a child to succeed him as head of the 
long line of Branscombes of Brans- 
combe. A son, as fearless and acute 
as himself, as truthful and loving as 
Fiordilisa! How he would love such 
a boy!—how nobly might such a 
Branscombe atone for the faults and 
follies of his forefathers! Ora daugh- 
ter mayhap: well, a daughter like 
Fiordilisa would be a good gift from 
God. So thought the Seraph; and so 
thinking, he made immediate resolve 
to return to Sorrento, to make some 
arrangement for the well-being of the 
woman with whom he had foolishly 
incumbered himself, and then to re- 
turn to Isola Rossa, to Fiordilisa, to 
the only home and the only love he 
had ever known. 

Thus resolved, he induced Stephen 
to promise to remain at the Casa Mon- 
talti till his return. And, when he 
announced toold Angelo the necessity 
for his going to Sardinia, and possibly 
to the Continent, for a few days, so 
obviously sincere was his regret at 
leaving, so joyful his hope of return, 
that the noble old Corsican began to 
accuse himself of entertaining wrong- 
ful suspicions of his loyalty. 

As to Fiordilisa, that darling of the 
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island of romance heard joyfully of 
his intention to depart because when 
he returned he was to return for ever. 
No more severance—till the Death 
Angel came to sunder for a time the 
bonds of love. The thought filled her 
with perfect happiness. And when 
the Fantasia was made ready, with 
Mare Antonio as his comrade, to take 
him round to Bonifazio—while, as 
often heretofore, all the dwellers in 
the little town turned out to see him 
off—Fiordilisa clung to him with a 
loving kiss, and whispered— 

“Come back soon, Raffaelle ; you 
know why.” 

What joy sparkled in the divine 
depths of her eyes as she said these 
words ! 

So away went the /antasia, light 
almost as the foam, with Raphael on 
board—carrying for the first time, I 
believe, in his life, a noble resolve 
in his heart. Mephistopheles had 
broken down in his part, that was 
quite clear. 

The Fantasia brought the Seraph 
to Ajaccio first, and thence to Boni- 
fazio. There, having found young 
Columbus, he dismissed Mare An- 
tonio. And, retracing the precise 
route by which he had arrived, he 
found himself at Sorrento once more— 
at the Hotel Rispoli—with Sweet 
Anne Page, And .... with a pro- 
blem to solve. <A difficult problem, 
such as men have not usually to 
solve many times in a lifetime. 
A problem that would utterly throw 
into the shade some of the diaboli- 
cal problems which my mathe- 
matical tutor had the cruel iniquity 
to base on the fifth and sixth books of 
that unutterable scoundrel, Huclid. 
Have you ever been asked, gentle 
reader, “to construct a right-angled 
triangle, having given the sum of the 
base and perpendicular, and the sum 
of the base and hypothenuse,” or to 
prove that “there can be only five 
regular solids,” or to “find a point 
such that tangents drawn from it 
to touch two given circles shall con- 
tain a given angle?” Let me hope 
that you have not. I have. Iam not 
at all likely to a it. 

However, the Seraph’s problem 


transcended this It was : how to get 
rid of Anne Page and return quietly 


to the Lily of Isola Rossa. Anamaz- 
ing = em. For, to begin with, 
the Seraph was a man not to be 
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missed from the London horizon 
without some effort on the part of 
friends and associates to trace him to 
his hiding-place. He had exactly the 
popularity you might expect. He 
1ad the two great elements of popu- 
larity. He was lovable ... he was 
dangerous. How could a man both 
lovable and dangerous vanish utterly 
from the ken of all who loved and 
feared him without being missed— 
without being pursued by the fiery 
fierceness of both enemiesand friends ? 
Then, in the next place, there was 
poor little Anne to dispose of. How 
todo that? This puzzled Raphael 
considerably while on his voyage from 
Terranova to Sorrento. The child 
loved him .,.. that was the worst 
of it. She had surrendered her life 
for him. And the new feeling— 
utterly new to him—which had 
sprung up in his heart for Fiordilisa, 
made him unwilling to act cruelly to 
the foolish child, whom he had 
brought to Sorrento, taking her away 
from her husband. What was he to 
do with her? That was the great 
question of the moment—a question 
almost unanswerable. It occupied 
him all through his pleasant voyage 
from Isola Rossa to Ajaccio, from 
Ajaccio to Bonifazio, from Bonifazio 
across the enchanted straits. Equally 
did it occupy him from Terranova to 
Sorrento. What could he do with 
her? Here was a beautiful little 
creature, in whom (as if she were an 
Undine) he had awakened a soul- 
whom he had severed from the high] 
respectable world wherein she lived, 
and from all the duties of her life, 
and who now lived upon his love, and 
obeyed him as if he were a god, and 
thought of ve. but him ; and it 
was his especial object to get rid of 
her. Why, myriads of men would 
be delighted to find themselves in his 
position—in the position whence he 
chiefly desired to escape. What to 
do with the foolish child whom, in a 
foolish freak, he had taken from her 
home? That wasthe point. It per- 
plexed him. But never for a moment 
did he falter in his resolve quietly 
to get rid of her. 
hough, be it observed, the strong 
love which had filled his heart for 
Fiordilisa made him very pitiful to- 
wards Anne. Heartily did he wish 
he had never enticed her away from 
that grim, dull, quiet, Mesopotamian 
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terrace. Heartily did he wish there 
‘was some magical way of restoring 
her to her stupid, clever lawyer-hus- 
band without fracas or esclandre. It 
could not be. He must just accept 
his fate with all its annoyances. 
Raphael had all his life been ac- 
cepting his fate. He had never hesi- 
tated, whether woman or man was in 
the wy 
The Seraph, I have said, had never 
shrunk from accepting his fate. He 
would have gone with imperturbable 
coolness to an interview with either 
Satan or Aphrodite. But his mind 
was changed, the poetry of his life 
had come. He had set his heart on 
this beautiful little Corsican, divinely 
pure. I don’t know that the man 
was permanently changed. Leopards 
and Aithiopians are proverbially diffi- 
cult. Anyway he had found out that 
there is such a thing as love; and 
when this discovery is for the first 
time made by a man who is physic- 
ally and mentally above the common 
level of men—by a man who has had 
his experiences, and knows the world, 
and has arrived ata mature age—it 
generally has a disturbing effect. I 
assure you it disturbed our friend the 
Seraph. He was, I think, for the 
first time in his life sorely = 
‘You see, he had always been a de- 
cidedly clever amateur actor in the 
amorous comedy—or even tragedy 
of life. But he was now in a new 
position. For the first time the 
thing was real. He really loved this 
little Corsican : this had brought him 
back to her, contrary to the guidance 
of that extremely strong common- 
sense which ordinarily ruled his 
actions ; this had determined him to 
get rid of this poor foolish child whom 
he had taken away from her husband, 
whatever might happen—and the 
love which he bore towards Fiordilisa 
filled him with pity for the woman 
whom he had determined to desert. 
Well, Raphael Branscombe reached 
the Hotel Rispoli at Sorrento, where 
I may at present leave him for a 
while to settle affairs with Mrs. Mor- 
fill. Meanwhile, as we have noticed, 
Seagull Palliser had run across to 
the Continent for a cruise, and had 
looked in at Naples. It was hardly to 
be e that he should enter that 
leasant city without encountering 
Fenglishmen. Of course he encoun- 
tered those four Englishmen who 
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were searching for Raphael Brans- 
combe. 

But Seagull Palliser, though rather 
a hare-brgined young yachtsman, was 
not the man to betray a friend. He 
could not be long in the company of 
Lord Shottesbrooke, Humphrey Mor- 
fill, George Hudson—to say nothing 
of Frank Maule—without discover- 
ing that they sought Raphael Brans- 
combe, and sought him with hostile 
intent. He found out quickly enough 
that Raphael was presumed to have 
taken away Morfill’s wife. He wasn’t 
the sort of man to care much about 
anybody’s wife. He saw there was a 
row brewing ; he had heard enough 
of the Seraph to be sure he could take 
his own part in arow; he thought 
the best thing he could do was to re- 
turn to Isola Rossa and warn him. 
So after enjoying a pleasant day or 
two in Naples, and after having had 
several confabulations with Frank 
Maule, who saw clearly that Palliser 
knew something of Raphael, but 
could not find out what, our yachts- 
man started again for Corsica. 

T'0o late. These two monosyllables 
come with diabolic frequency into a 
life history. Raphael was gone. 
Palliser confided to Stephen Langton 
all that he had learnt. Stephen was 
perfectly astounded. Of course he 
was aware that his little sweetheart 
of childhood—the baby beauty of 
Idlechester—was — ready to run 
away with Raphael. But he fancied 
the Seraph was too honourable—or, 
if not, too pitiful—thus to ruin her 
life. He could not understand the 
position of affairs. If he had really 
taken her away, where was she now ¢ 
There must be some mistake. 

Stephen Langton saw that Raphael 
truly loved Fiordilisa. It was the 
real thing—unmistakable. And he 
naturally supposed—as who would 
not!—that this love had existed from 
the moment of their marriage. This 
jas | so, he could not imagine that 
Raphael would have taken away 
Morfill’s wife, notwithstanding that 

oung lady’s obvious infatuation. So 
he concluded there was some mis- 
take, and told Seagull Palliser that 
such must be the case, wherein the 
young yachtsman cordially agreed 
with him. 

Unluckily it happened that among 
the crew of the Seagull there was a 
man of inquisitive tendencies. This . 
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was the steward, or chief of the 
commissariat. He was a capital fel- 
low, for his especial business. He 
was utterly incapable both of swind- 
ling his a and of permitting 
him to be swindled. He was honesty 
invarnate. He was too astute for the 
innumerable cheats of all nations by 
whom a generous English wanderer 
is customarily fleeced. He saved 
Seagull Palliser no end of money. 
He was a capital linguist (unusual 
among Scotchmen) and could hold his 
own with most men in most languages. 

One fault had Ralph Ramsay—he 
was desperately inquisitive. Not a 
fault, rather a virtue, up to a certain 
point, in a man holding his position. 
What yachtsman would not rejoice 
in a steward who always managed to 
find out everything important to be 
known in the way of “what to eat, 
drink, and avoid,’ wherever the 
saucy Seagull lay at anchor? Infi- 
nitely useful is such a man. But 
Ralph Ramsay’s inquisitiveness did 
not stop at this point. He had a 
mania—a hunger—nay, a thorough 
thirst for gossip ; a thirst comparable 
to that which a man feels who has 
breakfasted on Yarmouth bloaters. 
lunched on Anchovy toas prepared 
himself for dinner witha little Rus- 
sian caviar, and drunk nothing. I 
remember learning from the dear old 
grammar of Eton this adage, which 

robably occurs in the works of some 

man poet :— 
“Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus 
idem est.” 
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Neither King Solomon nor my friend 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper ever 
said anything truer. And the cau- 
tiously inquisitive man is often the 
most dangerous babbler—for the 
which there be sound philosophic 
reasons. I need not investigate these 
reasons at present. Suffice it to say 
that this inquisitive Scotchman 
brought to Isola Rossa news which 
caused rather an effervescence in that 
pleasant Corsican town. How that 
news reached Angelo Montalti, who 
can say? It did reach him and the 
result was his sudden disappearance, 

Without much attempt to account for 
it. The Fantasia had taken the 
—— to Bonifazio, but there was 
another boat in the bay, the Jesus 
and Mary, and in this did Angelo 
Montalti voyage to the Continent, 
merely telling his darling daughter 
that he had businessin Naples. And 
he told the truth. 

LHe had business in Naples. 

Those who know anything of the 
Corsican temperament are aware that 
such business as Angelo Moptalti 
deemed he had to transact with 
Raphael Branscombe would be very 
decisive business indeed. And those 
who have made anything like an 
acquaintance with my friend the 
Seraph must be aware that it will be 
rather an awkward affair if he and 
Angelo should meet with definite 
og of hostility and hatred. 

Which island would you back, Eng- 
land or Corsica? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


PADDING .. 


I am at present waiting for my 
publisher to inform me how nearly 

have approached the end of my three 
volumes. You see, I have not the 
slightest idea of giving the public too 


much for their money. My literary 
tendencies are peculiar. I am, to begin 
with, horribly lazy. This is what 
has caused my style to be the envy 
of critics. But, till I promised to 
fill three volumes with romance... 
and “my first attempt,” it must be 
admitted, filled three volumes in very 
indolent fashion ... [had no idea in the 
world of the awful bore of occupying 
space. I found that my laziness im- 
proved my style. Saying things 


» AND CONFESSION. 


briefly, I, somehow, said them well. 
Consequently I have got into a 
charming habit of brevity and terse- 
ness; and, if the romance of your 
three-volume novel were to be com- 
pressed into a number of the Ovi, 
this individual would back him- 
self to do it. Passion and power do 
not require time or space. ‘ou 
blow a man’s brains out the result is 
merely... ared blot. I confess that I 
have the greatest difficulty in the 
world in making my story the pro- 
per length for that zsthetic hydra, 
the British public. Not thatJ carefor 
the British public, mind you—as mere 
critics—even though my publisher pos- 
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sibly may. No: but I care for them 
as appreciative friends. I don’t care 
twopence for your critical opinion, 
dear reader, of this absurd story; 
but if you, being a woman, can with 
any pleasure read it when the strength 
of living pleasure makes all literature 
seem like weak cold tea; orif you, being 
a man, can kick off your boots in 
front of the fire, and light a cigar or 
(better !) a pipe, and read a chapter or 
two without yawning, and honest] 
say, “Well, I rather like this fellow!” 
then I shall be satisfied. ‘To tell the 
truth I don’t care about the opinion, 
even of the best and fairest critics, of 
my literary powers. I think I know 
their value. Asa poet, I am below 
Browning in insight, above him in 
lyrical. powers—and a trifle above 
Tennyson in both. -As a novelist, I 
am less successful than Thackeray, 
because I take less pains, but far 
superior to your commonplace Trol- 
lopes or iron-mechanical Wilkie Col- 
linses. Having made these state- 
ments, in which I need notsay, there is 
not the slightest touch of egdism, I 
may proceed to remark that my chief 
desire is to find readers who will read 
me in friendly fashion. I like 
friendly readers—fellows who will 
take one’s novel easily with their 
cigars, and make allowance for the 
abominable nuisance which it is to 
have to write at all. 

If now, one could only concentrate 
one’s effects! If people would only 
be satisfied with brief and intense 
pictures of character, with incidents 
of the most original and amazing 
kind, following each other with as 
much rapidity as you please, it would 
be satisfactory. Ifone might issue 
blank pages to fill the interstices be- 
tween the incidents it would save a 
world of trouble. But, alas and alack 
the garrulous few cannot somehow 
or ae fill up those wide spaces be- 
tween incident and incident. You 
have no idea, dear reader, what an 
ineffable bore it becomes. For ex- 
ample, it is a chill December night. 
A friend of mine has just come back 
from Sweden, full of information con- 
cerning the habits of the dwellers in 
that Lilliputian kingdom. He is 
ripe for talk, and pleasant to listen, 
to, and a nice chorus of petticoats 
surrounds him and extracts his radi- 
cal stories . while I am 
obliged to sit ina remote corner of 
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the vast saloon, and plod wearily 
away at this chapter. Terrible fate 
of the novelist ! 

And I am on the very verge of a 
precipice. I find myself as the re- 
presentative of a whole host of char- 
acters . . the Seraph, the Pan- 
ther, Devil Branscombe, the Wolf, 
the Wolf's delicious daughter, Sweet 
Anne Page, Aimilia and her jealous 
husband, the Bayard-Earl of Shottes- 
brooke, and I forget whom else 
urged forward as if in a dream, to 
the brink of a perpendicular cliff 
falling sheer to the sea. As if in a 
dream, all these people press forward 
to that dizzy verge, and I am in ad- 
vance of them. As ifin a dream I 
wave them back, telling them that 
the supreme moment has not ar- 
rived, that they must not rush upon 
their fate, that the destinies though 


Sure are slow, that the denowment is 


not yet to descend upon us . . . 
that, in fact, there is this diabolical 
chapter of padding to be written be- 
fore any action can occur. 

Padding ! Critics of the streets of 
Southampton and Salisbury, what 
do you mean by objectingto it? Isn’t 
the catalogue of ships padding? 
What do you say to this ? 


“Peneleus, Prothoénor, Leitus, 
(These are the captains and the ships they 

led) 

Arcesilaiis, and brave Clonius, 

*"Mid their Bootian followers ranked 
as head. 

From Hyria they and rocky Aulis sped, 

From Schoinos, Eteonus’ woodland knecs, 

From Skolos, Graia, and the plain out- 
spread 

Of Mycalessus, Thisbe near the seas, 

Where the divine doves haunt the Heli- 
conian trees.” 


This is the inimitable Philip Stan- 
hope Worsley’s rendering of Homer. 
Now, why shouldn’t I catalogue with 
similar determination all the inhabi- 
tants of Isola Rossa, and every one of 
them is as much or as little con- 
cerned in the issue of my story as 
was that unlucky Prothoénor (killed 
by a crowd of Hectors) in the rape 
and recovery of Helen. One can 
imagine the son of Panthous taking 
a glass of absinthe in some million- 
columned cafe in wide-streeted Troy 
—which I have always thought was 
a kind of Asian Paris—and laughing 
over that plusquam-Beotian leader 
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of the Bosotians whom he had slain 
in a quarrel not his own. 

However, to leave Troy alone-— 
though I wonder whether Helen 
read novels while awaiting the re- 
turn of Alexander, it must be 
admitted that you and I, gentle 
reader, have arrived at rather a diffi- 
cult position in reference to our 
dramatis persone. You are, naturally, 
much less interested in the affair 
than I. To you it may possibly not 
have occurred that these are real 
people of whom you have been read- 
ing or trying to read. You 
may say: ‘O there never were such 
people ! Devil Branscombe’s a myth ; 
the Seraph is an absurdity; the 
Panther is impossible ; the Wolf is a 
character from some stale melo- 
drama.” It never occurs to you that 
I know all these people—all at least 
who were left alive when my romance 
came to an end—I cannot pretend to 
give you their present addresses. In- 
quire of Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
who lives somewhere near Alderley 
Edge. 

However I, who know or knew all 
these people,am anxious to bring them 
in an easy and artistic manner to the 
inevitable crisis which I have foreseen 
ever since I began the chronicle of 
Stephen Langton’s boyhood and Anne 
Page’s babyhood. And I a that 
the crisis cannot long be retarded. 
Rephoel Branscombe is hurrying back 
to Sorrento (did you see my old friend 
Naftel’s picture thereof ?) in order, in 
some way or other, to get quit of my 
heroine, Sweet Anne Page. Across 
the most beautiful of baysthere watch 
for him three men who seek revenge, 
led by afourth whoseeks nothing of the 
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sort, but regards the pursuit as of 
scientific interest. Hudson and Lord 
Shottesbrooke follow him to avenge 
Lady Amilia—Morfill to revenge his 
wife. The presence of a whole group 
of Branscombes in the city of Naples 
rather increased the chances against 
the Seraph. And then, in Isola 
itself, there is one more dangerous 
still. Angelo Montalti has gathered 
from Ramsay’s story sufficient to re- 
vive his ancient thirst for vendetta. 

Stephen Langton was sore per- 
plexed when he heard of Angelo’s 
disappearance. He too surely felt 
that it had a sinister meaning. But 
all that he could do was to remain 
and console Fiordilisa, who at this 
moment needed the tenderest care. 
Our good friend Stephen did not know 
who was most to be pitied for in- 
voluntary connexion with the Brans- 
combes, the beautiful Corsican or 
himself. She, it was clear to him, on 
the verge of giving an heir to the 
wild race, was also on the verge of a 
terrible tragedy. He did not know 
what to make of the Seraph’s depar- 
ture and Montalti’s rapid movement 
so soon after ; but he could not help 
ane them. Something was 
about to happen, it was clear. His 
visionary temperament felt theelectric 
throb of events. 

As to himself, it was really too bad. 
I think every body will agree with 
him. He had put himself on board 
Seagull Palliser’s yacht, on purpose 
to avoid the whole clan of Brans- 
combes, and here he was left in charge 
of Raphael’s wife, while Raphael went 

no one knew whither. It 


was a deal too bad. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE EARL IN PURSUIT. 


“Wuat can have become of Ra- 
phael ?” said the Panther one morn- 
ing, a8 she and Isola wasted the long 
delicious hours together. 

“Can't guess,” replied Isola. “My 
own impression is, from my know- 
ledge of his habits, that he has gone 
off somewhere beyond the regular 
route of ordinary mortals—Australia 
perhaps, or China, or Patagonia. 

“T wish he’d turn up again. We're 
becoming dreadfully dull here; and 


the two old gentlemen—I almost 
said, fogies—are resolved to stay here 
till he comes ; and something amus- 
ing might arise in connexion with 
those men who are in search of him. 
I hope he isn’t hiding from them. 

“ Hiding from them t I’m ashamed 
of you, Claudia. You ought to know 
your own brother by this time. I 
don’t believe he is afraid of any crea- 
ture upon earth.” 

“Enthusiastic darling!” laughed 
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the Panther. “J don’t think him a 
coward, I assure you, having better 
reasons —— than your own for 
knowing that hael would face the 
devil himself. ut he may be in 
hiding for reasons besides cowardice. 
He may have ran away with some 
body, you know. And, if he is hiding, 
I fear we shan’t come across him till 
he chooses to show himself. That’s 
what I meant.” 

“T see,” said Isola. “ But do you 
know anybody he’s likely to have run 
away with ?”’ 

“Oh!” exlaimed the Panther, 
“what did those four men want the 
other day? Surely...” and she 


paused. 

“Surely what, Claudia ?” 

“T was thinking of that silly little 
Anne. He can’t have thought her 
worth taking away. Yet what could 
Morfill want ?” 

“T dare say he came as a lawyer,” 
said Isola. 

“ Perhaps he did,” replied Claudia, 

- reflectively. 

“T can’t conceive Raphacl’s taking 
a fancy to that babyish creature. But 
surely there isn’t anything between 
him and Lady Aimilia Hudson.” 

“Tt isn’t much use our attempting 
to guess,” said Isola. “There is 
something uncommonly queer about 
it. But your brother knows pretty 
well how to take his own part.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Claudia, 
with a sigh! 

Both those young ladies knew that 
Raphael had very recently been in 
their immediate neighbourhood, one 
of them indeed having recognised 
him: but they also knew his erratic 
habits, and felt by no means sure that 
he was still within the limits of the 
continent of Europe. And they were 
in a charming state of eager curiosity 
as to what in the world could induce 
him to behave so strangely. 

What a delightful thing female 
curiosity is! Ever‘since Eve found 
it impossible to deny herself a taste of 
a certain appetizing apple, it has 
done its work in the world. If you 
want a man’s wife to read a letter 
which you address to him, mark it 
“ private” in portentous characters. 
And feminine folk far less interested 
in you than your wife, are kind 
enough to scrutinize the envelopes of 
of your letters and to <a their 

contents. If we should ever get 
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thorough petticoat government—a 
female bureaucracy—I trust there 
won't be a Postmistress-General. If 
there is, by Jove, I'll write no letters. 
It must, I think, be admitted that 
the Panther and’ Isola had better 
reasons than many ladies for being in- 
quisitive. Knowing what they did, 
each in her own way, of Raphael’s pe- 
culiar characteristics, they might very 
well suppose that his present con- 
duct had some very singular reasons. 
So they speculated, and wondered, 
and nothing whatever came of it. 


** Deuced queer,” said Devil Brans- 
combe to his brother, “what can 
have become of that boy ? Nobody’s 
heard of him here. Don’t see why 
he should play me a trick. I’m tired 
of waiting for him.” 

“You must wait a little longer,” 
replied the Wolf, puffing away in 
grand style at his negrohead, “ if you 
want to see him—and I don’t think 
you could find a pleasanter place to 
wait in ; nice lazy place where mere 
existence is a luxury.” 

“You're getting poetical in your 
old age, Duke,” said his elder brother. 
“T don’t dislike Naples, you know, 
but I hate waiting about for other 
people.” 

“He didn’t ask you to wait,” re- 
marked the Wolf. 

“But I am waiting, you see; he 
didn’t ask me to come here, but he 
led me to expect he would be here. 
I suppose the truth is he has forgot- 
ten all about it, and doesn’t imagine 
we are over here.” 

“T don’t know about that,”returned 
the Wolf, who had a tolerable no- 
tion of the Seraph’s peculiarities ; 
“ Raphael has a good memory.” 

“Well, it’s a most infernal nui- 
sance,” said Ralph Branscombe ; “I 
lon’t particularly care to see him ; 
but, after waiting so long fon him, it 
seems absurd to give him up and go 
ae $1 
“T don’t see that,” said Marmaduke, 
“if you're tired of the place, let’s 
move. We havn't been over to 
Castellammare or Sorrento all this 
time. Suppose we cross to-morrow. 
or next day . . By the Lor 


- Harry, that’s a fine girl. 


Devil Branscombe raised his vast 
bulk lazily, and looked after the per- 
son who had aroused Wolf Brans- 
combe’s admiration. 
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“Very tidy,” he said; “ English, 
ovigonay 


an’t she walk |” 

Ay, Mr. Ralph Branscombe, Eng- 
lish, evidently. That fine stepper 
in yachting costume, something of the 
build of Mr. Leighton’s ‘Helen of 
Troy,’ is your son Raphael, little as 
you guess it. 


“T am very weary of this, Maule,” 
said the young Earl of Shottesbrooke 
—‘ waiting, under our circumstances, 
is terrible work ; waiting here, amid 
all the wicked witchery and indolent 
beauty of Naples is sheer torture to 

e. 


“Tt is very trying,” said Maule, “I 
can only ones patience. Hudson 
and Morfill are not so restless.” 

“Tt is worse for me than for them. 
A sister is worse than a wife. You 
can divorce an adulterous wife ; you 
cannot destroy the ties of blood. My 
case is worse than theirs, Frank.” 

They were joined at this moment 
by the other two men, who had been 
at some little distance. It was a 
weary business, lounging and loitering 
through the long summer days, with a 
faint, vague hope of vengeance some 
time in the future. They wereall tired 
of itin their several ways. The Bayard 
blood of the young Earl was chiefly 
fretted. Hudson was a man of phleg- 
matic temperament, but even he was 
restless. Morfill, perhaps, was quiet- 
est ; he had sacrificed the ambition of 
his life for revenge, and could afford 
to wait. Asto Frank Maule, though 
he confessed it to none of the others, 
he heartily wished he had never 
taken the command of the expedition. 
What had he to do with it that he 
should waste the whole delicious sum- 
mer in this fashion? But he felt 
bound in honour, not only not to draw 
back, but also to encourage his com- 
rades to the utmost. 

“Fine girl, that!” said Hudson, 
abruptly, levelling a large double- 
barrelled'glass ata bright blue = in 
the middle distance.’ “ Look, Maule.’ 

Frank Maule took the glass and 
looked through it for some time. 

“ By Jove,” he said, “I’ve seen that 
young lady somewhere. She’s re- 
markably handsome, Do you recog- 
nise her, Shottesbrooke ¢” 

He the glass to the Earl, 
who looked through it attentively for 
amoment, and then shut it up with 
a crash that threatened the lenses. 
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“ My God! it’s impossible,” he ex- 
claimed under his breath. 

“You know her?’’ said Maule in- 
terrogatively. 

The Earl didnot reply for a minute. 
He was not famous for presence of 
mind. At last he said, 

“TthinkI do. Will you keep those 
two fellows quiet if I follow her? It 
may be important for our search.” 

“I will manage it,” said Frank 
Maule, unsuspiciously. He knew 
Lord Shottesbrooke was incapable of 
intrigue, and naturally supposed he 
had recognised some feminine ac- 
quaintance of Raphael’s. So he kept 
Morfill and Hudson from following 
the earl by the use of some well-con- 
trived excuse. 

Shottesbrooke had a very quick eye 
for form. He was an artist, and, for 
an amateur, a good one; and he had 
been particularly successful in catch- 
ing the likenesses of a few men and 
women, whom he had portrayed in 
chalks. We all wear masks. A great 
portrait painter must have the power . 
of seeing through those masks, and 

yainting the true faces which exist 
elow. When Apollo took to photo- 

aphy he struck the final blow at 

aganism, by showing his utter in- 
capacity to do anything of the kind. 
Well, the power which Vandyke and 
some other men have shown in this 
way, Lord Shottesbrooke to some ex- 
tent possessed ; and, as people are 
always fond of doing what they are 
conscious they do well, he had an 
especial fancy for studying the faces 
of men and women. Whenever a 
face seemed to indicate a notable cha- 
racter, he noted it ; and, being young, 
such faces adhered to his memory. 
He was wont to try to fathom the 
meaning of eyes whose colour, of lips 
whose curve, were to most men in- 
scrutable; and a face more enig- 
matic than usual was to him dearer 
than to the’ numismatist an unde- 
cypherable coin, than to the naturalist 


” an unclassified animal. Now, he had 


only once or en then casually, 
encountered Raphael Branscombe ; 
but the glim e had caught of him 
had shown him that the Seraph’s was 
a face of meanings many and deep, 
and he therefore remembered that 
face with such accuracy that he could 
have sketched it unmistakably on his 
thumb nail with a pencil. 

And it chanced that as he looked 
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through the binocular which Maule 
to him, the superb azure figure 
in the middle distance turned round, 
—_ to look at the pale cone of 
esuvius, and the earl caught a face 
80 easy to recognise, that he could 
not repress the exclamation which 
came to his lips. 

He was not, as I have said, a man 
with much presence of mind, which 
quality indeed is usually the result of 
experience. When everything that 

ossibly can happen to a man has 
1appened to him, he is not likely to 
be frightened by old events in fresh 
forms. On the other hand, when you 
are young and living amid strong 
excitement, your brain works with a, 
rapidity, which on reflection, often 
appears miraculous. It took Shottes- 
brooke scarcely a moment to decide 
that this dashing lady must be 
Raphael Branscombe in disguise, that 
the right thing for him to do was to 
sever himeelf from his companions, 
and pursue this trail alone. 

And he had been longing to do 
this. To the noble young Earl there 
seemed something very base in four 
men following the track of one. He 
loathed hiscompanions. Frank Maule 
was the best of them ; but hedespised 
Frank for ne a quest which 
in no way concerned him just to 
gratify his amateur detective tastes. 
And he abhorred Morfill, with whom 
it was impossible to pass any time 
without discovering that he was 
selfish and a snob. And he detested 
Hudson, in whom the cad attained 
development more enormous every 


ay. 
lie wanted to be alone with his 


revenge. He had got so far as to de- 
spise himself for even a temporary 
partnership in the search for his sis- 
ter’s betrayer. And now God. had 
given himhis opportunity. The house 
of Hastings was to be avenged by the 
good sword of its chief. It was thus 
the young Earl felt, when he saw the 
light blue yachting suit in the dis- 
tance . wopn, he knew, by 
Raphael Branscombe. 

He could only venture to watch 
that patch of brilliant colour, follow- 
ing with almost a loiterer’s step. 
Haste would arouse his comrades, 
from whom he was as eager to escape 
as he was to overtake h Lorne 
even if he was wrong—which he felt 
to be impossible—he would never 
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again rejointhem. He would pursue 
the quest alone. This resolve burnt 
within him as he cautiously continued 
his pursuit. 

What had brought the Seraph in 
his favourite disguise to Naples ? 
Well, just to reconnoitre. He had 
heard from Louis that there were 
hawks abroad. Those four gentlemen 
could not remain so persistently at 
Naples without causing gossip. There- 
fore the Seraph, before he made his 
final arrangements as to Anne Morfill, 
determined to-see for himself whether 
he was pursued, and who were his 
pursuers. He had not the least diffi- 
culty in satisfying his curiosity. 
When he recognised Morfill and Hud- 
son, and Lord Shottesbrooke, he knew 
what had happened almost as well as 
if he had been reading this story. 
And when he passed his father and 
uncle he broke into a soliloquy of this 
sort : 

“So, they’re after me. Two sets, 

friends and enemies. Sup- 
pose I were to reveal myself first to 
my allies. Suppose I were to say to 
the old Wolf, Look here, my venerable 
uncle! Here be four fools after me 
for running away with a pretty girl. 
Let us drown them in the Bay of 
Naples! I can imagine his grinning 
pleasantly at me—showing those fine 
white tusks of his—and replying, 
Leave them to me, Raphael. N ow, 
gentlemen, what do you say ?” con- 
tinued the Seraph, apostrophizing 
the group, whom he had left far be- 
hind him. “Shall I leave you to him ? 
Egad, ’twould save me a considerable 
amount of trouble. But no, ’twould 
be cowardly. More than that, I should 
losea good dealof fun. Whyshouldn’t 
I shoot Hudson and Morfill, and give 
nee bra Shottesbrooke a slight 
esh wound as a lesson to him, and 
then horsewhip Maule for his infer- 
nal impertinence in interfering in my 
affairs? Faith, that’s what I'll do. 
T’ll get back to Sorrento at once, and 
make some arrangement about Mor- 
fill’s wife, and then come back here 
and meet them face to face.” 

Having thus resolved, he got on 
board a light skiff that awaited him, 
and was soon half way across the 


-bay. The heat of the afternoon had 


raised @ slight mist from the divine 
waters, so that from the shore he and 
young Columbus, his sole companion, 
were very easily discernible, 
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But the Earl of Shottesbrooke had 
been in time to trace the bright blue 
figure he pursued to its disappear- 
ance at the steps. Arrived at the 
head of the water stair, he saw the 
boat with its lateen sail already half 
lost amid the mist of the waves. 
But he could still follow the solent 
blue: so he descended the steps, 
looking about for boat and boatman. 

The former he saw at once. A 
small boat, fit either for sail or oar, 
was fastened by a rope to an iron ring. 
He cast her off and stepped the mast, 
and was soon in full pursuit of his 
enemy—heartily rejoicing that he 
was alone in his pursuit. It soon 
became obvious that Raphael was 
bound for Sorrento : this ascertained, 
the Earl, whose temperament was 
calm, allowed his impetuosity to die 
away. He could find his foe in Sor- 
rento. 

Meanwhile Raphael Branscombe, 
whose boat was the fleeter, soon 
reached his destination. He had a 
marvellous power of fascination, the 
Seraph. He had made young Colum- 
bus his most absolute slave. That 
ingenuous young Genoese kept com- 
plete secrecy as to his employer’s fre- 
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quent changes of apparel. By the 
time the boat had reached Sorrento, 
Raphael had resumed his customary 
costume. 

But he needed a little time to de- 
cide how to deal with Anne Page— 
and he had not the slightest idea 
that he was followed—and so he lit 
a cigar, and strolled among the orange 

oves, delaying his visit to the Hotel 

ispoli. He always dined late, so 
his hapless loving little companion 
would not yet expect him. He 
wanted to pull himself together. He 
had to determine where to send Anne, 
under Louis’s charge, out of the way 
of mischief, before walking into the 
hornets’ nest at Naples, and say- 
ing— 

% Gentlemen, you are looking for 
some one apparently. Is it Raphael 
Branscombe you want ?” 

So he leitered and lingered in the 
fragrant alleys of golden fruitage, 
smoking cigars even more fragrant 
than the apples of Atalanta, and 
thinking nothing.. .or very little. . .of 
the foolish chil saxoeey awaiting 
him at Rispoli’s—and utterly unaware 
of the stern young English Earl so 
close upon his track. 


BRITISH ARMS AND SOLDIERY, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


THE modes and equipments of war- 
fare, that dreadful, but in some sense 
necessary evil, have, varied as much 
from the days of Nimrod to those of 
the first Napoleon as the fashions of 
female attire. Even from that day 
in August, 55, B.c., when the Ancient 
Britons and Roman _ Legionaries 
mutually astonished each other, to 
the three hot days at Waterloo what 
variations have taken place! We 
fancy two large paintings represent- 
ing the conflicts at which Julius 
Cesar and Napoleon I. were present, 
placed on opposite sides of a large 
hall, and by some magic sleight the 
mimic warriors, endowed with life at 
the same moment, and grimly and 
curiously inspecting the dress, the 
arms, the armour, or no armour of 
the opposite warriors, and the dis- 
position of ,the battle. How im- 
patiently would the great modern 


chief look on the single combats, and 
the slow process by which a hundred 
or two would be slain or disabled on 
each side! With what contempt would 
the fiery Celtic spear-thrower gaze 
on the apparently inactive lines of 


men, doing nought but blowing 
smoke out of a line of level tubes ! 

Sir Sibbald Scott, in the work 
quoted below,* complains that though 
we have accounts of isolated cam- 
be and wars, in which the arms 
of Great Britain have been employed, 
there exists no complete history of 
the military force of the country 
since the invasion by Cesar, its vary- 
ing organization and modes of war- 
fare at the different periods, its arms, 
accoutrements, ‘&c. These are his 
own words :— 

“The early composition of armies 
—how those great battles were fought 
and won, the very names of which, 


* “ The British Army, its origin, progress and equipment.” By Sir Sibbald David Scott, 


Bart., F s.A., London, 
York ; Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


ember of the Royal Archeological Institute. 


London and New 
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after centuries, still excites our pride, 
and which gave promise of future 
triumphs—how the crowd of fighting 
men was collected, and ranged under 
the banners of separate chieftains— 
the groundwork of our standing 
army—in these paths, somewhat in- 
tricate, frequently obscuré, the Eng- 
lish writers on military subjects have 
trodden but slightly.” 
_ To cupply this deficiency is the ob- 
ject of Sir Sibbald’s large and expen- 
sive work. He acknowledges the 
services of Cae Grose, in prepar- 
ing the ground for a comprehensive 
military istory of Britain, gives due 
praise to Sir Samuel Meyrick’s trea- 
tise on arms and armour, and Mr. 
Hewett’s late works, and does not for- 
et the researches of his Imperial 
jesty of France into the history of 
arti. 


ery. 

England’s victories have, it seems, 
been won despite the inertia, and ne- 
glect, and want of wisdom generally 
exhibited by its government; our 
war in the Crimea forming no ex- 
ception. 

‘Nations have their peculiarities 
like individuals. Ours appears in a 
want of organization from first to 
last. — armies have generally 
been inadequate in force, outnum- 
bered by their foes, and generally de- 
ficient in supplies—a strange anomaly 
for a people so thoughtful and busi- 
ness like. Yet have we great cause 
for gratitude and for pride as a na- 
tion, when we look back at what we 
have achieved for our own liberty, 
and for that of Europe by a generous 
and manly use of the weapon of the 
sword.” 


CELTS AND ROMANS IN CONFLICT. 


Our author is at no small trouble 
to ascertain the dates of Czsar’s two 
landings, and the points where the 
descents were made. He inclines to 
give Boulogne the honour of having 
seen the fleet set sail, and to Romney 
Marsh the glory of witnessing the 
first battles of the fiery Celts and their 
cool invaders. Our British ancestors 
were not much behind the armies that 
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fought on the strand before Troy 
about five hundred years earlier. 
They had bucklers, spears, swords, 
bows and arrows. They flung their 
spears overhand, as Hector and Aga- 
memnon did in their day, and their 
war chariots did more severe execu- 
tion than Diomed’s. Their distant 
relatives, the Gael of Ireland, fought 
in the same manner, and with jthe 
same arms, and were as partial to the 
use of the chariots, but were, perhaps, 
better provided with head coverings 
(the Cathbarr) and loricas of strong 
leather. The Homeric student who 
takes up a Gaelic warlike poem, will 
find a striking likeness in the modes 
of combat as described in it and the 
Iliad. The fight commenced with 
casts of lances, and the swords were 
only drawn when the spears or jave- 
lins failed to decide the combat. The 
Celts, either Gael or Cymri, do not 
appear to have practised fighting on 
horseback to any extent, and it was 
only in the accounts of the Trojan 
war, manufactured by romancers of 
the middle ages, that cavaliers in 
plate and mail charged each other 
with lances as at the Tourney of 
Ashby de la Zouch. 

Historical Archzeologists will ex- 
amine with much interest the claim 
of different points of the Thames to 
the passage of the Roman army, and 
of Verulam, near St. Albans, to 
have been the capital of Cassibellau- 
nus. Couay was probably the ford 
defended by stakes, which Czsar 
forced. The ostensible cause of his 
second visit to Britain was the re- 

lacing of Mandubratius on his throne 
the was king of the Trinobantes, or 
ae of Essex). With this object 

e attacked the woody stronghold of 
Cassibellaun, and took it, but found 
immediately after, that the British 
chief was fast advancing on his cam 
on ‘the Kentish shore. The attac 
was unsuccessful, but Cxsar had no 
time to work further woe to British 
chiefs or their tribes. A conference 
was held, a promise made to pa 
tribute to Rome,* and not to distur 
the King of Essex, and Julius made a 


* The propernames preserved by Cesar arg evidently Celtic ones Latinized. We could 
readily give explanations of them all, but the difficulty lies in the selection. Trinobantes 
may be made up from 7reun strong, and Abhan river, the Thames being the southern 
boundary of the territory; or from Trewn brave, powerful, Ban bright, referring to the 


character of the people. 


Cassivellaun when analysed, affords words meaning eye, hair, 


castle, tribute-stone, orchard, fort, pass, and river. Mandubratius furnishes J/aon hero, 
dubh dark, brath a triumphal crown, or brathach a banner, 
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quick return to Gaul, where his pre- 
sence was needed. 

“Such were the petty results of 
this mighty expedition, Never was 
so considerable a force, under so con- 
summate a general, employed for two 
successive campaigns to so little pur- 
pose. The. Britons, no doubt, were 
far behind the Romans in discipline, 
and Cassibellaun may not have been 
a match for Cesar in strategy, yet a 
more effectual resistance was made 
by the indomitable spirit of our an- 
cestors than those renowned con- 
querers had ever experienced in any 
part of the globe. 
ment—eight hundred vessels—in- 
tended for the reduction of Britain to 
another province of Rome, had failed 
entirely in its purpose. Ovssar is 
content with restoring Mandubratius 
without leaving a single garrison or 
guard to protect his interests ; and 
how long the parting prohibition to 
Cassibellaun was likely to remain in 
force, is not difficult to divine. The 
better-informed of his countrymen 
were severe in their criticisms on 
Cesar. Lucan accused him of turn- 
ing his back on the Britons; Tacitus 
writes that he did not conquer Bri- 
tain, but only showed it to the 
Romans. 

Strabo, who lived in the early part 
of the first century, is more careful to 
describe the appearance of the Bri- 
tons than Cesar. Hesays that some 
of their young men whom he saw at 
Rome, were taller by half a foot 
than the tallest man there. “They 
were loosely made, and had awkward 
feet ; their hair was not so yellow as 
that of the Gauls. Their chariots 
were called covint, which our author 
rightly supposes to bea British or 
Gaelic term. It is from cobh (pr. 
cov), victory or triumph, or comh 
(same pronunciation), meaning pro- 
tection, guard, defence. 

The next trial of arms the brave 
natives had was with Aulus Plautius, 
Claudius’s general, who made the 
descent A.D. 43, with four legions, 
German auxiliaries, and some ele- 
phants(?). He established a military 
colony at Colchester, anciently Came- 
lodunum (camh strong, ail stone or 
rock, dun fortress). Both Vespasian 
and Titus distinguished themselves 
in this campaign, reducing the Isle of 
Wight and taking twenty strong 
places. After the storming of Caer 
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Caradoch (Cathair Caer, fort, car- 
rawe rock, dochawr a} and at 
the junction of the Clun and Teme in 
Shropshire, and the betrayal of 
Caractacus, little more was done till 
Suctonius Paulinus, intrusted with 
command by Nero, assailed Anglesea, 
the stronghold of Druidism, a.p. 59. 
It is hard for a native Briton, or even 
a Gaelic relative, to read the invasion 
of the sacred island, or the cruelties 
practised on the brave queen of the 

ceni, without feeling stern resent- 
ment against the harsh and cruel 
civilisers of the western world at that 


The vast arma- era. 


“The strait was crossed in shallow 
vessels, while the cavalry either waded 
orswam. The Britons endeavoured 
to obstruct their landing on the sacred 
island both by force of arms and the 
terrors of their religion. The women 
and priests intermingled with the 
warriors on the shore, and runnin 
about with dishevelled hair, cman 
the legionaries who stood aghast ex- 
pond to the missiles of the enemy. 

ut Suctonius, exhorting them to dis- 
regard a band of fanatics and females, 
they rushed to the onset, drove the 
Britons off the field, burned the 
Druids in the fires which those priests 
had prepared for their captured ene- 
mies, and destroyed the consecrated 
groves and altars.” 

Every school-boy has bewailed the 
hegiees lot of Bonduca, or Boadicea, 
and her daughters, and felt little pity 
forthe victims of the general massacre 
which she and her maddened fol- 
lowers made on the Romans and their 
adherents found at Colchester, Lon- 
don, and Verulam. When Suctonius 
at last ventured to engage her undis- 
ciplined multitudes, a.D. 62, his disci- 

lined men of iron pierced their mass 


ike a wedge ; but though the victory 


remained with him, many a Roman 
soldier incumbered the ground on the 
evening of that terrible day. The 
unfortunate queen would not survive 
her defeat. 

“ Boadicea isdescribed by Dio as of 
the largest size, most terrible in as- 
pect, and harsh of voice, having a 
profusion of yellow hair, which de- 
scended to her hips, and wearing a 
large golden collar or torque, and a 
xirwy or party-coloured tunic, drawn 
close about her bosom, and over this 
a thick mantle fastened by a clasp.” 

This is the earliest description on 
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record of the dress of a British lady. 
It resembled in all iculars that 
worn by the women of Erin, who were 
contemporaries with Boadicea. 

There seems to have prevailed 
among the Romans up to this time no 
idea of treating the Britons but with 
the utmost severity. Milder measures 
were adopted after the recall of Suc- 
tonius ; and Agricola (A.D. 78-85), by 
a mingled system of severity and good 
treatment, and initiation of the na- 
tives into the es of Roman civi- 
lization, tamed their hithertoindomit- 
able spirit. 

We find the Romans obliged to 
leave Britain, A.D. 420, and the poor 
civilized and degenerate Loégrians or 
Britons of the plains obliged to claim 
assistance from the west German 
rovers to repel the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts, their troublesome 
neighbours. The earlier Britons had 
forced the Gael, the more ancient 
possessors of the island, into Wales 
and other portions of the western 
coast of Britain, and finally compelled 
them to cross the sea into Erinn ; and 
now the descendants of these Gael or 
Scots, asthey were indifferently called, 
were only too pony to descend from 
the western Highlands into which 
their immediate ancestors had crossed 
from Ireland, and revenge the old 
wrongs. None can dislike each other 
more than near relatives, between 
whom some grievance exists ; and the 
Gael and Sacsanach never regarded 
each other with more intensely bad 
feelings than the ancient Cymri and 
Gael, though off-shoots of the same 
Celtic stock. 

Sir Sibbald Scott passes over the 
space between A.D. 420 and 730, with 
only a pen-scrape or two. He finds 
the poor enervated Briton roused 
once more into energy by the un- 
friendly treatment of the Saxon in- 
truders, and for a century and a half 
keeping them at bay. But it must be 
recollected that the native forces who 
presented effective resistance were 
those, and the children of those, who 
had sought refuge in the S. W. of the 
country, the mountains of Cambria 
and the hills and vales of the north- 
ern border. In all the bardic re- 
mains of these early times, there aré 
continual complaints of the supine- 
ness and want of national spirit of 
the Loégrian’ or Romanized Britons 
of the plains and cities. 
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WAR ECONOMY OF CELTS AND SAXONS. 


Among the Celtic tribes the econ- 
omy of a campaign was not very com- 

licated. The chief made known to 

is people, 7 some simple expedient, 
the object of the armament, the pro- 
bable duration of the campaign, and 
where the force was to assemble. 
Every fighting man of the sliocht 
bringing some provisions with him, 
was at the tryst atthe timeappointed, 
and the campaign was made, those 
of gentle blood, the duine uasals, 
having command of the separate 
divisions. A system of simple mili- 
tary tactics was observed, but except 
those slain by slings, or arrows, or 
javelin-casts, before the forces closed, 
the fortunes of the day was generally 
decided by combats fought hand to 
hand. There was no such thing as 
regular pay. If victorious the booty 
was equally divided. If defeat and 
many deaths ensued, the sufferers 
bore their lot without a murmur 
against their chief. He was the mere 
head of a large family, and the cause 
of every single individual was the 
cause of the entire tribe. 

The acquisition of a great part of 
the isle by the Jutes, and Frisians, 
and Angles, was not effected in such 
a brigand, red-handed fashion as 
many think. A Saxon community 
finding its numbers too large for its 
means of support, sent away a larger 
or smaller body. These presenting 
themselves to this or that king, or 
chief, offered him their services as 
swordsmen in return for a piece of 
land to settle down on. The land 
was given, and was divided by their 
own chief among the heads of fami- 
lies, these heads being accounted eal- 
dormen, and the chief dignified with 
the name of earl (owner of land) or 
ethel (noble). In some cases the 
swarm of warriors having crossed the 
seas, and landed at some river’s 
mouth, proceeded up its danks, till 
they came on asuitable spot. There 
they squatted, apportioned the land 
among the heads of families, and 
drew not a drop of British blood un- 
less disturbed in their self-awarded 
grant. 

We are far from hinting that all 
the level country of England was ac- 

uired in this inoffensive style by the 
terlings, but the deeds of the most 
unprincipled Saxon body that ever 
wrested British soil from its lawful 
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possessors, were almost laudable com- 
ared with the ordinary deeds of the 
orsemen, whose first baleful visit in 
787, is thus naively recorded in the 
Saxon chronicle:— 

“‘ This year, King Beorhtric took to 
wife edie, King Offa’s daughter ; 
and in his days first came three ships 
of Northmen out of Heratha Land. 
And then the Reeve rode to the place, 
and would have driven them to the 
king’s town, because he knew not 
who they were, and there they slew 
him. These were the first ships of 
the Danish men which sought the 
land of the English race.” 

Every Celt who arrived at the age 
of manhood was a warrior and hunter, 
through mere custom and the exigen- 
cies of the society in which he lived. 
He set little account by nationalty. 
When the fiery cross or any other 
well-understood signal was sent 
round, he hastened to the standard 
of his chief, indifferent whether this 
chief was about waging war on his 
own account, in support of his supe- 
rior chief or king, or in an attempt 
to pull him from his uneasy chair. 
The Saxon seems to have had wider 
views, and to have better sympathized 
with a system embracing the weal of 
a whole nation. 

Every one arrived at man’s estate 
was to be considered a soldier, and 
liable to serve in cases of invasion, 
civil commotion, and any national 
emergency. A three-fold obligation 
lay on every free Saxon; to make 
and keep in repair roads and bridges, 
to build castles and fortifications for 
general defence, and to serve in war 
when called on. The clergy, though 
exempt from personal service, contri- 
buted by their property to discharge 
the trinoda necessitas above men- 
tioned. 


ANCIENT ARMS. 

A Saxon freeman never transacted 
any business, public or private, uu- 
armed, and in the grave his arms 
were laid beside his remains. The 
spear head is found beside the skull, 
sometimes at the feet, and the iron 
boss of the shield on the breast. 

In an ancient Kentish barrow there 
was discovered the blade of a spear 
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which had been laid at the right side 
of the warrior, and on the same side 
was the blade of a long knife or 
saex from which weapon the people 
seem to have inherited their name. 
A sword 35} inches long, including 
hilt, lay on the left side, but generally 
the remains of swords are scarce in 
the Saxon barrows. Shields, yellow- 
rimmed, made from the linden tree, 
and covered with bull-hide, were com- 
mon. If an unprincipled shield- 
maker with little regard to the safety 
of his customers, used sheep-skin in- 
stead of good bull-hide in covering 
the wooden frame of the shield he 
was fined thirty shillings—a round 
sum at that day. 

The main strength of a Saxon 
battle array lay in its infantry ; the 
cavalry consisted of the chief's or 
king’s thanes* or such men of pro- 

erty as could afford to keep a horse. 
. old paintings and drawings the 
only defensive armour afforded to 
them is the helmet. The spear was 
their weapon of attack. Body-har- 
ness of leather or mail, at first a 
privilege of chiefs only, came by 
degrees to be used by lower ranks, in 
fine, by any one who could purchase 
one, or who had obtained it from a 
defeated enemy. MHarold’s troo 
were provided with iron mail. In 
his wars with the Welsh he changed 
it for leather scales overlapping each 
other. This defence was of less im- 
pediment to thé*men in their moun- 
tain marches and counter marches. 

At page 112 of vol. 1, is presented 
a helmet of the days of Alfred. It is 
conical in form, and consists of three 
hoops fastened together by broad- 
headed studs, and surmounted by a 
conical cup. A peak in front ends in 
the fashion of a boot-jack. 

The disposition of a Saxon arm 
moving to, or waiting for, an attac 
was simple, and somewhat resembled 
the Grecian phalanx for compactness. 
The front rank wielded battle axes, 
and being defended in front by their 
joined shields they formed an im- 
penetrable mass. Harold’s wound 
and the inconsiderate pursuit when 
the Normans feigned flight lost the 
decisive battle of Hastings to the 
heroic but hard drinking Saxons. 


* Originally young men of good birth, who formed part of the household of palace 


or castle, and filled posts of trust in time of war. 


ranked among the nobility. 
VOL. LXXI.—NO. CCCCXXVI. 


Later they got grants of land, and 
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' THR FEUDAL SYSTEM, 

The feudal system introduced into 
England by the Normans, naturally 
arose from the restless spirit of the 
northern nations, their acquisition of 
territory by conquest, and the dis- 
tribution of this territory by the 
conqueror among his chiefs. /eo in 
old German is fee or reward, od ter- 
ritory or possession. Thence the 
allotment made to a favoured - sub- 
chief by the commander of a conquer- 
ing army was the feoda or reward in 
land for his past and future services. 

The owner of a large tract of land 

might select lesser feudatories, who 
rendered him the same services which 
he rendered to the king. William, as 
soon as the thing could be done, dis- 
tributed the lands of the Saxon nobility 
slain at Hastings among his knights, 
and according as each insurrection 
failed there were new distributions. 
He did not meddle with the estates 
of those Saxon proprietors who had 
not appeared in arms against him. 
Sir Henry Spelman has discovered in 
the Domesday Book the names of 
nearly 8,000 Saxon holders of manors, 
who not been dispossessed. 
The establishments of knights’ fees 
was a great engine in the establish- 
ment of William’s influence. The 
possession of four hides of land (400 
acres) im on its occupier the 
duties and privileges of a knight. He 
was liable to be called on in every 
emergency to render knight’s service, 
and if incapacitated by age or any 
other cause, he should procure an 
efficient substitute, or produce the 
value of the fee in money, varying 
from fifteen to thirty pounds. Under 
the kings who came after the Con- 
queror, a holder of land was as eager 
to escape the honour of knighthood 
as a man of property would now be 
to acquire it. A barony in those days 
equivalent to twelve knights’ 
ces. 
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There was a dismal sight to be seen 
in the north in the days of William. 
In punishment of a revolt in which 
the northern Saxons were aided, but 
afterwards deserted by the Danes 
(these last being bribed by the Con- 
queror), “he burned down houses and 
crops, and put every living thing to 
the sword. Not a village was left 
between York and Durham, nor for 
years was any attempt made at cul- 
tivation.” Sixteen years afterwards 
the counties of Durham, North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and Laneshire were marked in 
a valuation as waste land. 

Ecclesiastics, whether required by 
the state or not, attended battles for 
the purpose of discharging ghostly 
functionstowardsthe dying. Notwith- 
standing the strict Church injunction 
laid on every Churchman not to shed 
blood, military instinct would in in- 
dividual cases prove too strong. 
However the most warlike inclined 
priest or monk would not use pointed 
or edged weapons. He wielded the 
mace, and occasionally forgot the dif- 
ference between defence and offence. 
The good monk Joceline of Brake- 
londe relates under the year 1193, 
how,—* Our abbot who was styled 
the Magnanimous Abbot, went to the 
siege of Windsor, where he appeared 
in armour with other abbots of Eng- 
land, having his own banner, and re- 
taining many knights at heavy 
ay being more remarkable there 
for his counsel than for his piety. 
But we cloister folks thought this 
act rather dangerous, fearing the con- 
sequences, that some future abbot 
might be compelled to attend in per- 
son on any warlike expedition.” 

We must quote a passage from 
Froissart in which due praise is given 
to a brave clerical defender of the 
town of Hainecourt in 1339. 

“He was a very bold and valiant 
man in arms, and was seen in the 


* Though the word knight (Anecht) came to have a meaning equivalent to eques or 
cavalier it strictly meant valet. The son of a nobleman being sent to live in a 
family of the same rank as his own, waited on the nobleman or his lady even as a hired 
valet would, He had opportunities to distinguish himself when wars or disturbances 
arose, and when promotion occurred, he still retained his household name. Thane an 
equivalent for knecht is from the Danish thegen to serve, the theow was the slave, the 
thane the voluntary attendant who assisted in household affairs, as the slaves or thralls 
were employed for the most part on the lands, or in fishing ey for eels), or hunting. 
In one household whose proprietor had lost his wife, his noble servants insisted on him 
marrying again, as they had no ope to superintend the making or mending of their 


clothes, and were literally in rags. 
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frontrank dealing and receiving blows. 
A great stand was made at the bar- 
riers in front of the town, and many 
fierce personal encounters occurred 
there. In one of these, my lord the 
abbot seized the spear of Messire 
Henride Flandre, and drew it through 
the clefts of the palisade. Messire 
Henri would not let it go,andso theab- 
bot managed toget hold of theknight’s 
arm, and draw it through as far as 
the shoulder, and would have infalli- 
bly drawn him in altogether, if the 
opening had been wide enough. I 
assure you that the said Messire 
Henri was not at his ease while the 
abbot thus held him, for the abbot 
was strong and fierce, and pulled at 
him without sparing him. On the 
other hand, the knights pulled against 
him to rescue Messire Henri, and 
this wrestling and pulling continued 
a very long time, so that Messire 
Henri was much hurt. At last he was 
rescued, but his spear remained in 
the hands of the abbot, who kept 
it many years.” 

It is not needful to expatiate on the 
institution of chivalry, as its chief 
features are familiar to every one 
who is not a man of one book. We 
have already referred to the young 
postulant’s training in the family of 
some knight or nobleman. Even the 
family of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
proved a good school of valour and 
politeness. 


ARMOUR FROM A MODERN POINT OF VIEW. 

What ideas of grace, valour, glory, 
and every thing desirable are attached 
by youth to the wearing of armour, 
but how the man experienced in mo- 
dern warfare would dread the tedious 
and terrible operation of adjusting all 
the cold and heavy pieces, begin- 
ning at the feet and ending with the 
head ; and how irksome and impeded 
must be the motions of a man in full 
panoply where there was such need 
of free and unincumbered action: Let 
the Lord Mayor's “ Men in Armour” 
be questioned on theirsensations when 
being put in harness, swung out of a 
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came down with a clang he would not 
find it a matter of ease even to scram- 
ble to his knees. 

The agility and strength required 
by Fionn MacCumhail of candidates 
for entrance into the bands of the 
Fianna Eirionn were not to be com- 

ared for a moment with what has 
en recorded of some of the mediz- 
val knights. Your model chevalier in 
training, when in full panoply, vaulted 
into the saddle without using the stir- 
rup, and to strengthen his arms made 
somersaults “in ail his pieces.” ‘‘ He 
would jumpup astride upon the shoul- 
ders of a tall man, mounted upon a tall 
horse, with no other assistance than 
laying hold of the man’s sleeve with 
one hand.* He would climb up alad- 
der on the reverse side (armed) using 
one hand, and so forth.” 


SOME CHIVALRIC DETAILS. 

The squire (escwyer, shield bearer) 
having attained the age of 21, became 
a bas-chevalier (bachelor is a corrup- 
tion of this word) if he had property 
to support his new dignity. The ban- 


neret enjoyed greater ney and 


greater dignity. The knight’sstand- 
ard ended in a tail or point, the ban- 
neret’s flag was rectangular the length 
being twice its width. When aknight 
attained the latter dignity, the end of 
his pennon was cut off, and thus it 
became a banner. 

Students anxious to be acquainted 
with the whole series of ceremonies 
attendant on the creation of a knight, 
may consult Milman’s or James's 
“History of Chivalry” or the first 
partof ‘‘ Don Quixote ;” we shall only 
seize one or two of the accessories. 
The word dub seems derived from 
the old French word adoubé which 
meant adopted, 1.e., into the eques- 
trian order. The word accolade (ad 
collum, to the neck) is generally ap- 
plied to the blows of the flat blade 
given on the shoulders; might it not 
have been in the beginning, as our 
author suggests, an embrace ? A quo- 
tation from Froissart illustrates this 
view. “When the brave Countess of 


window in on the saddles, and mortal-' Montfort received suecours in her 


ly afraid of a tumble on the pavement 
during the procession. If one of them 


* The mechanical philosophy of this exploit is too much for us. 


state of siege, (Hille) les féta liement 
et baisa et accola chacun de grand 


Springing from the 


ground while incumbered with armour, and attaining the position specified is, beyond 
question, an impossible feat, Jumping from the horse’s crupper might be feasible, but 


exceedingly dangerous. 
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coeur.” (She entertained them joy- 
ously, and kissed and embraced them 
with all her heart.) 

These virtuous and noble dames of 
old days were no more encumbered 
with false modesty than the brave 
and estimable lady of one of our ad- 
mirals who, not having seen her hus- 
band foralong time, was so beside her- 
self with joy on climbing to the deck 
that she sprung forward and caught 
an old rough salt in her arms, and 
gave him le bavser et l’'accolade. Was 
the admiral jealous think you ? 

Unless a king had received the ho- 
nour of knighthood himself he was 
incapable of conferring it. Francis I. 
was knighted by the Chevalier Bay- 
ard as every school-boy knows; “and 
in England, Edward III., Henry VI, 
Edward IV., and Edward VI. were 
knighted after their accession to the 
throne by their own subjects.” 

What a mingled tissue of good and 
evil was society during the days of 
chivalry! How regardful were the 
royal and noble and gentle knights of 
the claims which valour in an enemy 
had on their courtesy? What little 
resentment did they retain for blows 
received in fight, and how little did 
they regard the lives or sufferings of 
the mere people! The Black Prince, 
who allowed more than 3,000 men, 
women, and children of Limoges to be 
slain on one day, was most heedful of 
the case of three French knights 
whom he saw fighting against odds, 
and commanded them to be spared. 
Edward IIL., after the Siege of Ca- 
lais, invited all his prisoners of dis- 
tinction to supper, and thus treated 
Eustache de Ribeument who, when 
he (the king) had been fighting as a 
volunteer under Walter de Mauny, 
had struck him twice to the ground. 

“ Eustache did not know who his 
a‘lversary was, and there was 
generosity and magnanimity in the 
monarch’s address. ‘Sir Scone, 
you excel all other knights I ever 
saw in fighting. I never had so much 
trouble with any one as with you. 
You deserve the prize, and all the 
knights of my court award it to you.’ 
So saying, the king removed the rich 
chaplet from his own brow, and placed 
it on Sir Eustache’s. ‘I present this 
to you as the best combatant in the 
field on either side, and I beg of you 
to wear it for a year for my sake. 
And as I know you to be gay, and 
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gallant, and often in the society of 
the fair, tell them that I have be- 
stowed this on you. You are my 
prisoner, but I free you from arrest. 
Go to-morrow if it please you.’” 

There are two accounts extant of 
Edward's treatment of the women, 
children, and helpless men, driven out 
of the town when provisions ran short. 
By one we l€arn that five hundred 
poor creatures perished between the 
walls and the camp, as he would not 
let them pass. We do not wish 
to believe that piece of savage in- 
humanity. By the other we learn 
that 1,700 were driven out and treated 
to a good dinner, and each presented 
with two esterlins (shillings) when 
leaving the camp. 

It is surprising that the legend of 
the Black Prince slaying the King of 
Bohemia, and assuming his ostrich 
plume and motto, ever obtained wide 
circulation. The brave monarch was 
blind, and Edward would assuredly 
have preferred to put him to ransom 
than attack him at disadvantage. 
Besides, the noble old warrior was 
found covered by a heap of slain, in 
which state the chivalrous Black 
Prince would not have left his body 
had he been present at his death. 
Moreover the plume of the King of 
Bohemia did not consist of ostrich 
feathers but of two vulture’s wings, 
such as may be seen in historical 
pictures on the helmets of German 
knights of the olden times. 

The ostrich feather has been dis- 
covered on a seal belonging to Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, brother to the 
Black Prince. Prince Henry son of 
James I., was the first who adopted 
the graceful plume as we now have 
it. Sir Harris Nicholas is of opinion 
that the feathers and mottoes were 
derived from the House of Hainault, 
to which the mother of the Black 
Prince belonged. H/owmout corrupted 
to howmont, found in the old mottoes, 
is made up of the German hoch, high 
or noble, and muth, courage. 


WEAPONS OF OUR HENRYS AND EDWARDS. 

Sir Sibbald Scott treats at consider- 
able length of the arms of offence 
used by the paladins. Some of the 
ar early and remarkable swords are 
still extant. J/oyeuse, the famous 
blade of Charlemagne, with which 
armed warriors were cloven asunder, 
was long preserved at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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and is now among the crown treasures 
at Vienna. The ornaments of the 
handle and sheath are in the purest 
Arabian gold, and the blade is of the 
finest temper. It is said to have been 
sent to the Western Emperor by that 
hero of all boys and of many men, the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. 

In the jewel house of the Tower 
among the regalia, are preserved three 
swords, one of which, the sword of 
mercy, is very ancient. Matthew 
Paris, A.D. 1236, mentions it as 
having been borne by the Earl of 
Chester at the marriage ceremony of 
Henry III. He designates it as St. 
Edward’s sword, “qui curtein digi- 
tur.’ Among the famous swords of 
romance, that name is borne by the 
blade of Holger the Dane. 

“ Joyeuse, Corto, Flamberge, Dardon- 

nais, 
Rompié, Durandal, et Courtin le 
lanois.” 

The cross of this blade is of steel 
gilt, the hilt is covered with fine gold 
wire, and the end flat. The two 


swords of justice, spiritual and tem- 
poral, are about the same length, 
thirty-two inches, and have sharp 


points. 

No weapon requires more skill and 
address in its management than the 
sword. The cross of the hilt reminded 
the devout warrior of his duties, 
In absence of cross or crucifix he set 
the weapon upright, and repeated his 
prayers before it. He made oath on 
it in absence of prayer-book or Bible. 
It is then not to wondered at that it 
should have enjoyed high esteem 
among the military trappings of the 
knights of old times. 

The sword and dagger taken from 
James IV. at Flodden by Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, were presented by 
a successor of his in 1681 to the 
College of Arms, where they have 
been since preserved. The blade of 
the sword is thirty-six and three- 
eighth inches in length, and that of 
_ the dagger, thirteen and a quarter 
inches. 

When a knight was provided with 
a tolerably long sword, and had no 
lance at command for the moment, 
he charged with the weapon in 
possession. A characteristic assault 
of this kind occurred on the day at 
Poictiers. A squire of Picardy seein 
the day g° against the French, fle 
from the field on a horse provided by 
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his page. Young Lord Berkeley 
newly created a banneret, pursued 
him and after a league’s chase was 
gaining ground. The squire seeing 
the position of things, wheeled about, 
and placing his sword in rest (the 
hilt under his arm), met his pursuer 
at full charge. He aimed a sweeping 
blow at the Frenchman, who dexter- 
ously avoided the stroke, and his own 
weapon-point coming into forcible 
contact with his opponent’s sword 
arm, dashed the blade out of his grasp. 
Berkeley sprung from his steed to 
recover the weapon, but as he stooped, 
the Picard squire ran his sword 
through the cuisses on his thighs and 
disabled him. Taking up the English- 
man’s sword he asked him if he would 
yield. The feud not being a Pou- 
trance, submission was made, and the 
squire drew out his blade, bound up 
the wound and brought his captive 
with all the care in his power to 
Chatelheraut. He tended him there 
for fifteen days, and then brouglit 
him to his place in Picardy. There 
he staid till he was perfectly restored, 
and on going way left 6,000 nobles, 
(£2,000) with his careful host who 
became a knight through this liberal 
ransom. 

The eye to such a result kept back 
many a death in‘those warlike days. 

Damascus, Cologne, and Milan, 
were noted for furnishing blades of 
fine temper. Polybius (204 B.c.) and 
Diodorus Siculus (commencement of 
Christian era) mention the excellence 
of the Iberian (Spanish) weapons 
which were made for cutting and 
stabbing. Our author mentions that 
the blades in use among the Celtae 
were pointless, but he must have 
overlooked the thousands of leaf- 
shaped weapons dug up in Ireland 
and the West Highlands, and pre- 
served in our museums. In Saragossa 
and Toledo were the most celebrated 
forgers of sword-blades, the Toledo 
manufactories having been in opera- 
tion so long ago as A.D. 852. Ford 
mentions the celebrated Andrea Fer- 
rara as an Italian settled at the first 
mentioned of these cities. A careful 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine, con- 
cludes that this celebrated sword- 
maker was born about the year 1555, 
his family having already exercised 
the same trade for a couple of centu- 
ries, and that they derived their 
surname from the ducal city of Fer- 
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rara, which had given birth to the 
early artisans of the family. 

It is not very clear why there 
should have been found in Scotland 
so many swords bearing the name of 
the Italian artist, there being but 
little trade ever between that country 
and Spain. Why there should not 
be many in the South and West of 
Ireland is equally mysterious, as the 
merchants of these parts kept up a 
continual traffic with the Iberian 
peninsula. W. Patten in his journal 
printed in 1548, says of the Scotch 
soldiers— 

“They came to the field with 
swords all broad and thin, of exceed- 
ing good temper and universally so 
made to slice, that as I never saw 
none (sic) so good. So I think it hard 
to devise them better.” The name of 
the national broadsword the claymore 
has its root in the Gaelic cloidheamh 
(pr. clowve) sword, mhor large. The 
words glaive and cloive have evi- 
dently the same root. 

Nearly all the Toledo blades bear 
this inscription—No me sacas sin 
razon; no me invainas sin onor 
(Draw me not without cause ; sheathe 
me not without honour), a wise lesson 
which the young bloods of all times 
did not ~— to heart so much as it 
deserved. 

In the work before us are many re- 
presentations of swords and daggers 
of the old day, still preserved in mu- 
seumis and the cabinets of the curious. 
The fashions of the guards are sufii- 
ciently varied, some being in the 
shape of a capital 8, others consisting 
of spokes sloping downwards. The 
pommels in some form flat circles, and 
many guards and pommels exhibit 
amen workmanship. There is not 
80 ob variety in the hafts of the 
daggers or misericordes, as they were 
sometimes called, either from their 
putting patients out of their suffering, 
or causing by their production from 
the sheaths the prostrate foeman to 
ery out for quarter. Oh, war, war ! 
Oh ye great of the earth, who with- 
out urgent cause, send your thousands 
to pierce, and mangle, and disable the 
thousands living beyond this river or 
that mountain, what a rigid account 
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may you expect to render before the 
great tribunal where you will be of 
no more consequence than the meanest 
recruit, who at your behest met his 
death-wound on the battle field, and 
was ouly relieved by death from long 
and intense suffering. 

The Church always set her face 
against those dangerous pastimes 
called tournaments. They would not 
be suppressed but spiritual influence 
succeeded so far as to make them as 
little dangerous as possible taking 
everything into account, the sword 
should have its edge turned so as to 
form a curve, and the spear be blunt 
at end. 

Among the knightly weapons the 
mace must not be omitted. This was 
a favourite arm with the patriotic 
Bertrand du Guesclin. Daniel in his 
essays on French warfare, asserts that 
in the abbey of Roncevaux in the 
Pyrenees, two maces said to have 
once belonged to Roland and Oliver. 
were long preserved. The consisted 
of heavy iron balls attached by chains 
to stoutstaves, each twoanda halffeet 
long. Whether Charlemagne possessed 
twosuch Preux Chevaliersor not, Tail- 
lefer sung their exploits as he proudly 
stepped out before the Norman host 
at Hastings, about three centuries 
after their supposed deaths at Ron- 
cevaux. 

‘*Taillefer ki mult bien cantoflt, 

Sur un ceval ki tost aloit,* 

Devant eus s’en aloit cantant 

De Karlemaine et de Rollant, 

Et de Oliver et des vassals, 

Ki moururent en Renchevals.’’* 

Roman de Rou. 


The axe was a favourite weapon 
with the warriors of the North. It 
did not come to be popular with the 
French till the 12th century. It is 
not put in the hands of the Norman 
knights in the Bayeux tapestry. The 
Trish learned the use of it in their 
early conflicts with the Danes, their 
own arms being the leaf-pointed 
swords, two kinds of spears, javelins, 
and slings. However they took to 
the battle axe kindly enough, and 
with such effect as to cut through the 
cuissards on the mid-thigh of an 
Anglo-Norman knight, and through 


* “Taillefer (cut-iron) who sung right well, (mounted) on a fleet horse, went before 
them singing of Charlemagne, and of Roland, and of Oliver, and of the vassals who 


perished at Roncevaux.” 
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the muscles and bone of the same 
thigh till the curved blade hit into 
the saddle underneath. 

When Allan Bane describing the 
fight of Beal an Duine, says— 


“T heard the broad-swords’ deadly clang, 
As if a hundred anvils rang,” 


he gives the effect of the blows on 
the plate armour of the horsemen, 
not on the bucklers, for as a general 
rule the shields were made of wood 
and covered with leather. Such are 
the materials of the shield of the 
Black Prince which hangs over his 
monument at Canterbury. It is not 
necessary to perplex the reader with 
the varieties in the shapes of theshields 
at different periods from the tri- 
angular one of Coeur de Lion to that 
belonging to the father of Henry ITI. 
(Geoftry Plantagenet), which reached 
from his shoulder to his ancle. 


HEAD ARMOUR. 

In the article of safeguards for the 
head there was considerable improve- 
ment in the form, appendages, &c., 
from the time of the conquest when 
they consisted of conical iron caps 
with the useful but most unsightly 
nose-piece attached. Helmets worn 
by the Anglo-Saxon warriors had but 
a slight slope at the back. The an- 
cient Irish helmets were nearly verti- 
cal behind. Consequently there was 
a considerable curved slope backward 
from the part which covered the fore- 
head, and there were four strong ridges 
from the lower rim till they met at 
the apex. But of all the shapes in- 
vented by eccentric minded armourers, 
the saucepan specimen, date about 
1100, was best calculated to dispute 
the prize for ugliness with oursoldiers’ 
hats, before the days of Prince Albert. 

Not content with the strong iron 
caps, the knights sometimes wore mail 
hoods inside them affording an addi- 
tional defence to the head, and falling 
down around the neck. This was 
called the camail. ‘“ Helmets with 
beavers and visors (bevere to drink, 
vedere to see) attached, came in about 
the middle of the 14th century with 
plate armour. The moveable avent- 
ayles (avant before, cil the eye) which 
might be lifted on to the front of the 
helmet, were much more convenient. 
Fancy the discomfort of striving to 
breathe with a wall of iron before 
mouth, and nose, and face, altogether. 
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Very little beauty of form is to be 
met with in the many varieties of 
head-pieces engraved for the work, 
if we except the salade, 1450, strik- 
ingly resembling the Grecian helm, a 
helmet found at Lochmaben Castle, 
and a variety of the bassinet. Let us 
now look out for the 


BODY ARMOUR: ITS MERITS AND DEFECTS. 


The acton or haqueton or gambe- 
zon (wamms, venter), made of leather 
or cloth, or other soft padded ma- 
terial, was worn next the skin, to 
obviate the uncomfortable, hard, and 
cold feel of the mail shirt, which 
often formed one piece with the ca- 
mail, or mail hood. The acton was 
also serviceable in saving the flesh 
from the effects of a severe blow 
struck on the mail without breaking 
it. A breastplate (plastron) was often 
introduced between the hauberk, or 
lorica, and the acton. 

“One of the interesting relics 
which time has spared to us of the 
Black Prince, is his gamboised jupon, 
which remains suspended over his 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. It 
is of one-pile crimson velvet, with 
short sleeves, somewhat like the 
tabard of a herald, but laced up the 
back ; the foundation of it is buck- 
ram stuffed with cotton, and quilted 
in longitudinal ribs.” 

When mail formed the body 
armour, jointed plates were in use 
for defence of knees and elbows. 
Towards the end of the 14th century. 

late (plat flat) armour, which had 

en encroaching bit by bit, came 
into general use. Though a stronger 
defence than the linked mail, it was 
much more cumbersome, and to dis- 
mounted knights particularly so. To 
the fording of rivers and passing of 
marshes, it presented serious obstacles. 
The surcoat, worn over the armour, 
discharged a double duty : it kept off 
the rain, and Yate wee the hot rays 
of the sun from heating the iron 
shell. 

Encumbered as the knight as- 
suredly was, his strokes were by no 
means so effective, nor his bodily 
motions so free as if clad in buff or 
light mail. But with spear in rest, 
and carried forward by a strong war- 
horse, the shock he communicated to 
his adversary was terrible. 

“ James I. is said to have shrewdly 
observed in praise of armour, that it 
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not only protected the wearer, but 
also prevented him from injuring any 
other person. This, in some mea- 
sure, accounts for the small number 
of knights slain in many engage- 
ments between cavalry only, in some 
of which not one knight was killed. 
Probably as ransom was a great 
object in those days, and a knight 
alive was of more value than a dead 
one, they rather wished to capture 
than kill their adversaries, and there- 
fore endeavoured to unhorse them, 
as a knight in heavy armour, when 
overthrown, was in great need of 
help, and might be likened to a turtle 
on its back, till he was turned over, 
and remounted by his friends, or 
seized by his enemies. The wounds 
received in action appear to have 
been chiefly contusions : blood was 
not always drawn.” 

Some circumstances of knightly 
frays were sufficiently revolting. 

“ Philippe de Comines relates, that 
at the battle of Fornuova fought 
under Charles VIII. in'1495, where a 
great number of Italian men-at-arms 
were overthrown, these could not be 
despatched until they were regularly 
broken up (like huge sshebens) ter the 
valets and servants of the army, who 
were provided with hatchets for 
cutting wood, each unfortunate man- 
at-arms having three or four men em- 
payed at his destruction.” 

European war-horse of our days 
bears,when going to battle, aboutseven 
or seven and a-half stone besides the 
weight of his rider, say ten or eleven 
stone. The destrier of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, when bearing his 
master at a tournament, endured a 
weight of about twenty-three stone. 

It is well known that the average- 
sized armour of the days of chivalry 
is too small for modern men-at-arms. 
The continual exercise practised by 
the knights, and the heat produced 
by the armour and under clothing, 
were unfavourable to the acquisition 
of fat. So that the men of the 
armour-period were “more sinewy 
with greater powers of endurance, an 
more spare of person.” 

In the good old times of rugging 
and reiving in Ireland, our knights 
and squires used as little armour as 
possible, and to be in unison with the 
general prejudice, our horses, though 
excellent in their way, were more re- 
markable for fleetness than size. On 
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the occasion of Richard II.’s visit to 
Leinster, King Art Mac Murroch 
O’Kavanagh came to meet him at full 
allop on a steed valued at four 
undred cows. He no more indulged 
in the luxury of saddle or stirrups 
than the meanest horseman in his 
army. Thus mounted, and unde- 
fended by a cuirass, we cannot con- 
ceive how an Irish knight, were he 
as brave as Osgur, would venture to 
meet one of these gigantic lobsters 
already spoken of, mounted as they 
generally were on mighty war-horses, 
yet the experiment, was often suc- 
cessfully tried, the Gael being de- 
fended with shield and mail shirt, 
and he and his steed being alert to 
turn aside, and wheel and make un- 
expected attacks on the more en- 
cumbered foeman.~ Our author is 
mistaken in saying that Art assumed 
the title of King of Ireland. He 
only pretended to be what he really 
was,—king of part of Leinster,—in- 
cluding Wexford, Wicklow, Carlow, 
and Kildare. 


HOW ARMIES WERE RAISED AND DISBANDED. 
One cause of the decay of the feu- 
dal system was the substitution of 
fees or fines for the personal service. 
Generally the sovereign could not 
insist on the attendance of his forces 
beyond forty days. This was in- 
sufficient when fortresses were to be 
taken, or a descent made on a country 
beyondsea. The fines, or scutage, or 
shield money paid by defaulters, stood 
the emia in good stead, as it 
enabled him to pay for extra services. 
Besides the troops obliged to serve 
under the system we have described, 
all the males between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty were liable to be 
called on in case of civil disturbance. 
They formed the posse comitatus 
(strength of the county), and are at 
this moment represented by our 
special constables. In case of inva- 
sion this force was liable to be called 
out of the bounds of the county, 
but, no more than our militia, ever 

beyond the bounds of the kingdom. 
he original meaning of our titles 
of honour, and the changes wrought 
in them, would require a treatise for 
themselves. The earl (eorl) was, 
during the Saxon times, the highest 
man in the State next the king. In 
Edward the Confessor’s day the 
affairs of the entire kingdom seems 
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to have been entrusted to five earls, 
three of whom were the celebrated 
Earl Godwin and his sons, Harold 
and Tostig. The name at first was 
not official in meaning, it merely im- 
plied noble as contrasted with ceorl 
(churl). The ealdorman was a go- 
vernor of a county—a comes* or com- 
panion in fact ; and as he was often 
called away from his district on the 
king’s service he was obliged to have 
a vice-comes who has left his name, 
but not his office, to our viscounts. 
The Saxon name for county was 
seyre, and its governor was the— 
Scyre-reve—the shire’s steward. Now 
the duke and the marquis (this last 
dignitary in spite of Moliere) have 
taken precedency of the mighty earl 
of Harold’s days. 

Every free man possessing goods or 
rents to the value of sixteen marks 
(£10 13s. 4d.) was obliged to have in 
stock a coat of mail, a helmet, a 
shield, anda lance. He could neither 
sell, pawn, nor part with these arms, 
nor his lord deprive him of them on 
any account. No Jew was privileged 
to _— these arms in his possession 
at all. 


THE WRONG SIDE OF THE WAR-CARPET. 

The reigns of the Edwards, so 
glorious to the country from a mili- 
tary point of view, were periods of 
misery to the populace. Besides 
demands for what may be called an 
extra conscription, bearing grievously 
on the thentwo anda half millions of 
Eugland and Wales, the country was 
visited by pestilence. Alas! how 
little must that warlike sovereign 
have sympathized with his suffering 
— ! He appeared before Calais 
with the finest army that Froissart 
had ever heard of, and was met by 
numerous chiefs of free companies 
ready to assist him “ for a considera- 
tion.” His answer was characteristic 
of the man and of hisera. “ He had 
brought a sufficient strength of his 
own from England, but if they chose 
to join his army, they would be en- 
titled to their share of ransoms, 
plunder,” &c. 

Such was the want of labourers in 
England after the visitation of the 
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plague, that in a statute then drawn 
up, it was decreed that “every able- 
bodied person under sixty years of 
age, not having sufficient to live on, 
being required, shall be bound to 
serve him that doth require him, or 
else shall be committed to gaol till 
he finds security to serve. If a ser- 
vant or workman depart from service 
before the time agreed on, he shall 
be imprisoned. If any artificer take 
more wages than were wont to be 
paid, he shall be committed to gaol.” 

The parliament of the day not 
having access to any sound book 
on political economy, laid down the 
law concerning wages. In the first 
week of August a reaper’s daily hire 
was to be 2d., in the second a third 
more. A master carpenter received 
3d. a day throughout the year, a 
journeyman 2d. Now, if money was 
then ten times as valuable as it is at 
present, the rate was not at all un- 
reasonable. Butit was monstrous that 
the daily pay of a soldier should be 
6d. in many cases. In the Calais 
army list the pay of the meanest foot 
soldier was 2d., and that of the Welsh 
foot archers, 3d. 


OUR IRISH ALLIES, 


Then as now, however the English 
might dislike their Irish neighbours, 
commanders of armies were ever glad 
to see them entering their ranks. 
The same may be said, indeed, of 
their distant relatives the Welsh 
and Cornish Celts. Edward I. had 
bands of Irish light horse in his 
Scottish wars. A strong force of 
Trish fought under Edward III. at 
Crecy, and they honorably distin- 
guished themselves at the seige of 
Rouen. Hollingshed says on this 
subject— “ 

“ During the siege there arrived at 
Harfleur the Lord of Kilmaine in 
Ireland, with a band of 1,600 Irish- 
men in mail, with darts and skains 
(sctans, long knives) after the manner 
of their country, all of them bein 
tall, quick, and nimble persons, whic 
came and presented themselves before 
the king lying still at the siege, of 
whom they were gently received and 
welcomed. They did their devoir so 


* Thus designated by the king through the same motive of courtesy as induced him 


to style his noblemen cousins. 
which means comes or comrade. 


The Irish designation nearest to knight is ewradh, 
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well that no men were more et, 
nor did more damage with their 
enemies than they did; for surely 
their quickness and swiftness of foot 
did more prejudice to their enemies 
than their barded (covered) horses 
did hurt or damage to the nimble 
Irishmen.” 

Queen Elizabeth has never enjoyed 
the title of good Queen Bess among 
the mere Irish, yet she had no cause 
to complain of their backwardness in 
battle once a enlisted among 
her soldiers. e quote our author 
on the subject of the expedition tothe 
Netherlands. 

“ During the expedition the Eng- 
lish suffered much from the want of 

roper clothing, an inconvenience 
rom; which the Irish kernes were 
free, for we are told that they habit- 
ually dispensed with clothing, an 
apron from waist to knee being the 
only protection of these wild kelts, 
who fought with the valour, and 
nearly in the costume of Homeric 
heroes. They are described by all 
contemporaries—English and Flem- 
ish—as the wildest and fiercest of 
barbarians, eating raw flesh, and 
speaking no intelligible language, 
fearing nothing, and sparing nothing, 
with as little regard for the laws of 
Christian warfare as for those of 
civilized costume.” 

Here be hard words for the poor 
kernes, the reporters forgetting that 
the mixture spoken by the soldiers 
among whom they found themselves, 
was as unintelligible to them asthe un- 
mixed Gaelicused by themselves was to 
Normans or Saxons. Had their dis- 

ragersopened their eyes they would 

ave _ the cloak fastened round 
their throat by, perhaps, a skewer, 
unless where they had brought some 
heirloom brooch from Ireland. The 
Deputy Senlegerin hisletter to Henry 
VIIL., judiciously mixes praise and 
blame of the fathers of these last- 
named worthies. 

“One sort be harnessed in mayle 
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and bassenettes, having every one of 
them his weapon calledasparre, moche 
like the axe of the Towre, and they be 
named galloglasse ;* and for the more 
part ther boys (the kernes) bear for 
them thre darts a piece, which darts 
they throw, or (before) they come to 
the handstrike. They do not lightly 
abandon the fielde, but byde the 
brunt to the deathe. The other sort 
called kerne or naked men, but only 
ther shurtes and small cotes, and 
many tymes whan they come to the 
bicker, but bare nakyd saving their 
shurtes ; and those have dartes and 
short bowes, which sorte of people be 
bothe hardy and clever to serche 
woddes or maresses in the whiche 
they be harde to be beaten.” 


PRINCE HAL AT THE PAWNEBROKER’S. 


Our Henrysand Edwards must have 
been given up body and soul to the 
service of Mars and Bellona, for they 
not only inflicted dire hardships on 
their subjects for the prosecution of 
wars, but dared every moral and 
physical difficulty in their own 
persons. 

When Henry V. was about invad- 
ing France, he was obliged in the first 
place, to organize a body of lancers 
and archers to keep watch on the 
Scotch borders, and another to keep 
the wild Welshmen from making 
descents on those counties that lay 
in their neighbourhood. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other 
bishops were ordered to array their 
regular and secular clergy for the 
defence of the country. Some knights 
and squires of each county were di- 
rected at the same time to take an 
account of all the able-bodied men 
within their jurisdiction, and have 
them ready in time and place if 
needed. 

As the campaign was to take place 
beyond sea, the forty days’ service of 
obligation due by his nobles and 
knights was of no use to the warlike 
king. So he was obliged to secure 


* Galloglach, foreign soldier; may be also interpreted hired warrior. These heavy 
armed infantry were unknown before the English invasion. The hernes (ceithearnach, 
a sturdy fellow), when fighting at home against Danes or Anglo-Normans, mixed them- 
selves with the horsemen of their party, sometimes running along by the steeds and hold- 
ing them by the manes, at other times resting themselves on the crupper, to which eleva- 
tion they sprung while the cavalry were going at full speed. When they came up tothe 
enemy, and the cavalry on both sides were engaged, they employed themselves playing 
hide and seek among the animals’ legs, and dealing destruction on the enemy with their 


acians. 
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the services of officers and men by 
regular pay—the so/de, from which 
comes the name soldier. This pay 
was UP avenge to the social, not 
the official, rank of individuals, For 
instance, a duke had 13s. 4d. a day, 
an earl, 6s. 8d.; a baron or banneret, 
43.; & knight, 2s. ;a man at arms, Is.; 
and an archer, 6d. The nobles and 
knights that gave their own services, 
and furnished the men at arms and 
the archers (convertible terms with 
galloglachs and kernes) engaged for 
one year. All prisoners of high rank 
paid their ransom to the king. The 
ransom of inferior prisoners, or of any 
thing valued above ten marks (£6 
13s. 4d.) was to be divided between 
the king and captor. 

The valiant Henry was obliged to 
disburse half of the first quarter’s pay 
in advance, and give security for the 
remainder. This he did by intrusting 
to the chiefs who furnished the con- 
tingents a great amount of crown 
jewels and valuable plate, and in- 
deed these were not redeemed till 
after his death. Sir Harris Nicholas 
says in reference to this event in the 
history of pawnbroking :— 

“ A very unfavourable impression 
of the royal dignity is produced by 
these contracts, for while they prove 
the king’s extreme poverty, they 
establish the degrading fact that the 
humblest squire in his retinue would 
not embark under his banner without 
receiving half a year’s wages in ad- 
vance or a piece of plate, a fragment 
of the royal diadem or some other 
valuable article, as security for pay- 
ment. This caution must have arisen 
from experience of its necessity, and 
it may t inferred that the laurels, 
which adorned the brows of some of 
our earliest monarchs, were gained by 
services which they repaid by treach- 
ery and falsehood.” 

Some of the indentures contained a 
clause that if these articles were not 
redeemed within a certain time they 
would become the property of the 
holder. The Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
was the contracting party for the 
king, and the treasurer of the king’s 
household, Richard Courtenay, Bishop 
of Norwich, held the indentures of the 
parties receiving the valuables for 
their safe return on being paid the 
sums stipulated for. 
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THE FREE LANCES. 

These warlike monarchs, as before 
mentioned, received, in their foreign 
wars, much valuable assistance from 
Irish, Welsh, and Cornish auxiliaries, 
But Scotland not having been brought 
under the English crown, the rough 
and ready spearmen of that kingdom 
gave a world of trouble during thecon- 
tinental campaigns. Froissart gave a 
graphic description of an incursion in 
1327, portions of the translation of 
which, by Lord Berners, deserve quo- 
tation. 

“They take with them no purvey- 
ance of bread nor wine, for their 
usage and soberness is such in time 
of war that they pass in the journe 
a great long time with flesh half sod- 
den, without bread, and drink of the 
river-water without wine, and they 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they 
seethe (boil) beasts in their own skins. 
They are ever sure to find plenty of 
beasts in the country that they will 
pass through. Therefore they carry 
with them no other purveyance, but 
on their horses, between the saddle 
and the pannell they truss a broad 
plate of metal, and behind the saddle 
they will have a little sack full of 
oatmeal, to the intent that when they 
have eaten of the sodden flesh, then 
they lay this plate on the fire, and 
temper a little of the oatmeal, and 
when the plate is hot they cast off 
the thin paste thereon, and so make 
a little cake in manner of a cracknell 
or biscuit, and that they eat to com- 
fort withal their stomachs. Where- 
fore it isno great marvel though they 
make greater journeys than other 
people do.” 

Our available space enables us only 
to glance at the proceedings of the 
Free Companies, those scourges of 
society during the middle ages. Eng- 
land’s insular position, in a great 
degree, exempted her from the visita- 
tions of these worthies. However, 
the county of Essex furnished one of 
the most notable of the free lance 
captains to the disturbed theatre on 
the Continent. He was a tailor’s son, 
the born vassal of John de Vere, 
seventh Earl of Oxford, and first 
served as private, and then as cap- 
tain, in the army of Edward III. in 
the war with France. At its conclu- 
sion he joined with some of the free 
lances, and after helping to add to 
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the miseries of France, passed into 
Italy in 1361 at the head of 3,000 ad- 
venturers. He fought in succession 
for the Republic of Pisa, for Bernabo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, for Pope 
Gregory XI. against his last master 
who had defrauded him, and finally 
for the Florentines as the chief com- 
mander of their forces. In their ser- 
vice he died in 1393, having shown 
himself as faithful as the brave 
“ Dugald Dalgetty” himself to all his 
engagements. An instance of the 
high esteem in which he was held is 
afforded by his receiving, in 1376, 
from Pope Gregory XL, as a sovereign 
fief, the castles of Catignola and Bag- 
nacavallo. A street in their neigh- 
bourhood, called the Strada Aguto 
8s _ Street,” Giovanni Aguto, 
ohn Sharpe, being one of his Italian 
designations) still keeps his memory 
cm in Italy. Villani thus speaks of 

im :— 

“ He was a great master in the art 
of war, and was naturally fox-like 
and cunning like the rest of his nation 
(de natura, a loro modo, volpigno e 
astuto).” Again, “Il suo supernome 
in lingua Inglese era Kauchouvole, 
che in Latine dice Falcone dé Bosco.” 
(His surname in the English tongue 
was Kauchouvole, which in Latin 
means Hawk of the Wood.) 

The Briton takes no offence at being 
signalized as a bull, but Villani took 
a wrong way to his favour by imput- 
ing to him the qualities of the fox. 
A few sentences on the ordinary life 
of the free lances, taken from the 
same author, give some interesting in- 

rmation. 

“The armour of almost all were 
cuirasses ; their breasts covered with 
a steel coat of mail, gauntlets and 
armour for Cie and legs, daggers 
and broadswords. All of them had 
tilting lances, which, after dismount- 
ing from their horses, they were very 
dexterous in handling. Every man 
had one or two pages, and some of 
them more, according to their abilit 
to maintain them. On taking o 
their armour, it was the business of 
these pages to keep it clean and 
bright, so that when t y came to ac- 
tion their arms shone like looking- 


gl and thus gave them a more. 


terrifying appearance. Others among 
them were archers, their bows long 
and made of yew. They were very 
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dexterous and expert in using them, 
and did great service in action. Their 
manner of fighting in the field was 
almost always on foot. The horses 
were given in charge to the pages. 
The body they formed was very com- 
pact, and almost round. Each lance 
was held by two men in the same 
manner as the spear is handled in 
hunting the wild boar ; and thus close 
embodied, with their lances pointed 
low, and with slow steps, they march- 
ed up to the enemy with terrible 
outcry, and very difficult was it to 
break or disunite them. But after 
all, experience has shown that they 
were more fit for night expeditions, 
and for plundering villages, than for 
keeping the field, and their success 
was more owing to the cowardice of 
our own men than to their valour and 
military virtue. They had very curi- 
ous ladders in pieces, the biggest of 
which were of three steps, and one 
piece socketed into the other like so 
many trumpets, and with these they 
were able to mount to the top of the 
highest tower.” 

ome of the names of the lowest 
orders of fighting men have come to 
imply rascals, and unprincipled folk 
in general. The brigandine was a 
good quilted leather lorica, on which, 
overlapping each other, were sewed 
light iron lozenge plates, an excellent 
body guard for light skirmishers like 
the Irish kernes. The greater por- 
tion of these warriors of low degree 
having no character to lose, have 
transmitted their names to modern 
inheritors of their vices, such as 
ribalds, brigands, &c. 


A STANDING ARMY ORGANIZED, 


With the reign of the unfortunate 
Charles VI. ceased most of the evils 
following in the tracks of the free 
companies, and most of the incon- 
veniences attending the summoning 
of nobies and knights and their re- 
tainers to the battle field. The next 
monarch selected fifteen captains who 
organized so many troops of cavalry, 
each consisting of 600 men. 

These were to be kept on perma- 
nent pay. So were 16,000 infantry 
raised three years afterwards. This 
standing army being subjected toa 
discipline well maintained, there was 
felt little need afterwards for calling 
on the landed chiefs and their fol- 
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lowers, and none at all for hiring the 
free companies. Sir Sibbald Scott 
observes with reference to this ar- 
rangement :— 

“An important result derived from 
this change in the military adminis- 
tration of the State was, that as the 
strength of armies came to be esti- 
mated only by the number of dis- 
ciplined men which they contained, 
so, naturally, the feudal nobles lost 
their influence, and in less than a 
century they and their tenants, though 
sometimes summoned to the field ac- 
cording to the ancient form, were 
considered as an incumbrance rather 
than an assistance, and were viewed 
with contempt by soldiers who had 
acquired experience in the operations 
of continued service. Thus the mili- 
tary regulations of Charles VII., by 
establishing the first standing army 
in Europe, occasioned a social revo- 
lution.” 

The following extract from an 
eulogy of this king, quoted in 
Michel’s Les Frangais en Ecosse, 
presents a pleasing picture of the 
effects of the wise change :— 

“The military established by law 
were paid by the people, and among 
them they dwelt in peace. ‘They 
lived without any recourse to pillage, 
and the people felt well disposed to- 
wards them, and loved them, and re- 
quested the king to let them live 
where they received their Pe. Their 
tunics (hoquetons) were 0 buckskin 
or sheepskin, or of dyed cloth.” 

In 1460 the son of Charles VIL, 
Louis XI., took 6,000 Swiss into pay, 
and from that date till 1830, the 
French sovereigns were faithfully 
served and defended by these loyal 

artisans. Readers of the Waverly 
Novels know something of the Scot- 
tish archers, and the Irish Brigade 
has left pleasant memories behind it. 

England was in no great hurry to 
follow the example of her neighbour. 
The spirit of the nation has always 
been adverse to the establishment of 
a standing army. The wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster 
thoroughly engrossed the attention 
of the country till the reign of Henry 
VII., whose warlike achievements 
were confined to a “military promen- 
ade to Boulogne and back,” and the 
institution of the Yeoman Guard. 

“Henry VIII. instituted the corps 
» of gentlemen pensioners, an expensive 
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but strong escort of cavalry, which 
did him good service in his expedi- 
tion to France.” He needed no stand- 
ing army, for his sway was so abso- 
lute that he could make the whole 
able-bodied force of his kingdom 
available at a very short notice. We 
find an order in his reign, directed to 
the archers, to carry halberds, which 
were stuck upright in the ground till 
their quivers were emptied. Then 
they proceeded to make use of them. 
From the battle of Bosworth to the 
civil war in the reign of Charles, with 
some trifling exceptions, the only mili- 
tary manifestations on English soil 
were confined to musters. 

Though Chelsea hospital was not 
completed till the reign of Charles 
II., such an institution was pro- 
jected by Queen Mary, as appears in 
her will, dated 30th March, 1558, in 
which she ordered her executors 
‘to provide a houge in London with 
an income of the yearly value of 
400 marks, for therelefe, succour and 
helpe of pore, impotent, and aged 
soldiers, and chiefly those that be 
fallen into extreme poverte, having 
no pensyon or other - pretence of lyv- 
yng, or are become hurt or maymed 
in the warres of this realme, or in 
onny service for the defence andsurete 
of their prince and of their countrey, 
or of the domynions thereunto be- 
longing.” 

It is out of our power to pursue 
our pleasant task farther. Besides it 
would require morespace than any one 
magazine could afford to examine as 
they deserve the numerous branches 
of the subject so ably handled by our 
author. sides the military history 
of the country, he dwellsin detail on 
the institution of the body guards, 
standards and banners, general intro- 
duction of the lance, dragoons, hobi- 
lers and other varieties of mounted 
soldiers, great military reformers, in- 
fantry, and their clothing and arms, 
in which the pike is not Leenbien oo 
in fact there are no arms, offensive or 
defensive used by British fighting 
men since the days of Cesar, which 
have not been well described as well 
as presented in plates. Archery and 
its professors are treated of at great 
- Several of the great battles 
of English and French history are de- 
seribed, with the arrangements made 
on each side, the chief movements 
and operations of the contending 
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forces, and the apparent causes of 
victory or defeat. In fact there is 
scarcely a circumstance connected 
with the military affairs of thecountry 
calculated to interest the military 
student or the historian, which has 
been neglected. ‘ The value of the 
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work is much enhanced by the full- 
page illustrations, upwards of 100 in 
number, in which will be found many 
military relics of arms and armour 
belonging to the remarkable person- 
ages of English History. 


Nore.—In the Article on ‘‘ Hindoo Legends,” in the April number of the Uxtver- 
siry MAGAzINE, a mistake was made by the writer in assuming that the collector of the 


tales was of his own sex. 


We are informed that the stories have been collected and 


reduced to writing by Miss M. Frere, daughter of Sir Bartle Frere, and illustrated by her 


sister. We beg to apologize for the mistake. 


“MY QUEEN.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NEXT morning, a gloomy sky, and a 
drizzling rain met The Chase party at 
breakfast, but think not their spirits 
were daunted by an occurrence — 
on the contrary seemed all the 
merrier, as if to atone within for the 
darkness without. 

The gentlemen were all in shooting 
costume, prepared for a long day on 
the hills, all except Colonel Vivien, 
who said he must run up to Alder- 
shot for an hour or two, but would be 
back in the course of the afternoon. 

Mab happened to find herself near 
him at breakfast, and again he was 
a great help to her, remembering all 
her little shynesses, and providing 
her with rolls, or toast, or cake, as 
the case might be. 

“Miss St. Clair, I know you don’t 
like compliments,” she heard him 
say, after he had seen she had all she 
wanted, “ but I hope you won’t mind 
my telling you the pleasure you gave 
me last night.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she answered, 
looking up with that bright look in 
her face, which had such a rare charm 
for him. 

And she really was glad, for, con- 
trary to her usual carelessness about 
individuals, she had caught herself in 
the act of wondering if she had 
pleased him with her singing, for he 
alone had said not one word to her 
about it. She thought then, very 
likely, he was not musical ; and strange 
to say—the thought made her sorry. 
..So now, she was really pleased— 

leased too—what woman is not— 
he must have been a little 
mindful of her—even when not ap- 


pearing so—as he knewshe didn’t like 
mere empty complimentsabout music, 
though to him she had never said so. 

“Yes, your music gave me very 
great pleasure,” he answered, “ but I 
own it was a little mixed with pain. 
I suppose the best things here always 
are. 


“*She dwells with beauty, beauty that 
must die, 
And joy whose hand is ever on her lips, 
Bidding farewell.’ 


Do you know those lines ? I think 
they express that feeling so exactly.” 

Here they were interrupted by a 
general shout round the table, and 
many voices calling out the name of 
a certain “ Mr, Bedford.” 

“Mab, wake up,” said Charlie, 
“and say you are delighted Mr. Bed- 
ford is coming.” 

“TI do believe she does’nt remem- 
ber him,” said Georgie. 

- “Indeed, I do,’ Mab answered ; 
“he used to be very kind to me when 
I was a child.” 

“That's so long ago,” said Bob, 
“T wonder you can remember.” 

“ Tshouldn’t allow him to treat me 
with so little respect, Miss St. Clair,” 
said Colonel Vivien. 

“T think I’m so particularly nice to 
her,” said Bob, “as I am paying her 
the greatest compliment you can pay 
a@ woman.” 

“But, mother dear, when is Mr. 
Bedford coming ?” said Alice. 

“Tn a day or two, he hopes.” 

“ But is this Mr, Bedford any use in 
an artistic point of view ?” said Mr, 
Oary, who looked handsomer thar 
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ever this morning, in a suit of black 
velveteen, and scarlet stockings. 

“ Not exactly,” said Bob, gravely, 
while a peal of laughter burst from 
the rest, “as he is short and fat, 
and hasno wool on the top of his head, 
on the place where the wool ought to 


“I'm afraid that description of 
person would rather mar the effect of 
our ‘tableaux,’ Miss Harvey,” Mr. 
Cary replied. 

“T think so,” said Madeline ; 
“though Mr. Bedford has been made 
to do very odd things before now, on 
an emergency.” 

“Tndeed he has,” said Alice; “and I 
don’t know why he shouldn’t help 
now either. You were saying you 
wanted a priest in that new scene; 
why shouldn’t he be it ?” 

“Mr. Bedford a priest !” exclaimed 
several voices. . 

“ Ts it against his principles ?” said 
Mr. Cary. 

“Oh, no,” said Bob, “his boast is 
he doesn’t possess any.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” said Lady 
Frances, “ he only goes on that way 
for fun. He’s one of the best little 
men I know.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Cary ;. “ but 
Lady Frances, I’m afraid we’re more 
interested just now about his body 
than his soul—can’t you tell us any- 
thing satisfactory about that.” 

“ Not anything, except what Bob 
has told you,” she replied. 

“Well, but I don’t see that what 
Bob has said is anything against his 
doing what we want,” said Alice. 
‘ tne are generally old, and always 
a 

“Trae for you, Alice,” said Bob. 

“Don’t be Irish, Bob.” 

“T daresay, Miss Alice,” answered 
Mr. Cary, “your common run of 
priest is what.you describe, but you 
see high art always idealizes.” 

‘“*T don’t see how you can idealize 
Bedford,” said Sir Harry, laughing 
heartily. 

“Now, father, don’t you begin,” said 
Charlie, s eaking very fast and with 

eat emphasis, “ you know you don’t 

now what you're talking about ; 
Mr. Bedford (the dear little fellow) 
can be idealized, as Mr. Oary calls 
it, as well as anyone else—he can be 
put to stand on a stool, and his fat 
can be ar 

“Or any other man! Well done, 


”» 
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Charlie !” said Bob, and all the others 
burst into fits of laughter. 

“T'm glad you're so amused,” said 
Charlie, but here are the children 
now, and you'll be all going off shoot- 
ing for the whole of this day, and the 
whole of the next, and every other 
day; so of course nothing will ever 
be settled.” 

“Ever’s a long word, Miss Charlie,” 
said Reggie. ‘ Ha, ha, Master Jack, 
where are you off to ?” 

But Jack scampered by him to his 
mother, and seated himself on a high 
chair by her side ; Bob ensconsing 
himself close to him on the other 
side. Fan walked up to her father, 
and baby made straight for Colonel 
Vivien, who was a great favourite 
with her, and who took her imme- 
diately on his lap and fed her with 
little dainties. 

Bob assisted by Reggie did their 
best to make Jack naughty—and he 
was fast growing ild, that his 
mother hailed the ral break-up 
asa perfect God-send, not knowing 
what he might attempt next. 

The gentlemen dispersed to make 
themselves ready for shooting, and 
the girls dawdled about to watch 
them off. 

Colonel Vivien was the first to ap- 

ar, and mount a dog-cart which 

ad arrived to take him to the train. 

“ Now, Colonel Vivien, I don’t be- 
lieve you’ve got a thing to do at 
Aldershot,” said Charlie. 

Alice looked aghast at her, as Col- 
onel Vivien was generally looked up 
to by them all, and considered too 

rave to be trifled with. He smiled, 
Ceseenoduel a kind smile, some one 
thought who was watching them—and 
said, “I wish I could think so, Miss 
Charlie ; I assure you it’s quite against 
my will leaving such a charming 
party.” And then hurried away, as 
the servant came to tell him there 
was no time to lose. 

“Coming on, I declare,” said Char- 
lie, “who ever would have thought 
the great Colonel Vivien could make 
such a speech to a woman.” 

“Toesn’t he like women,” said 
Mab. 

N—no; I always think he de- 
spises them—young ones I mean ; 
for he gets on very well with the 
mammas—he’s the exact opposite, 
Mab, to what is called a ladies’ man. 
I believe that’s the reason Walter 
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likes him so much. But here are the 
shooters. Well, I must say Mr. Cary 
does look very well in the slouch hat 
and pheasant’s feathers.” 

“Ts hea good shot,” said Georgie. 

_“ First-rate,” said Alice ; “I be- 
lieve there’s nothing he can’t do.” 

“ Yes, it’s just that,” said Charlie, 
‘that keeps him from being unpopular 
with men. I think they’d hate him if 
he wasn’t such a keen sportsman. All 
the good in him comes out when he’s 
with.men ; he looses all that silly 
manner, and is better fun than any- 
body, Bob says.” 

“Charlie haranguing as usual,” 
said Walter, coming in ready equip- 
ped, and bringing in with him a 
strong whiff of cigars from outside. 

“ Now, for that, I shall just go and 
teaze your boy, Walter. Mr. Muir, 
will you not forget to bring me home 
some nice’feathers this time?’ 

“T willdo my best, Miss Charlie, 
but I fear ny aot all a sham, 
I'm so awfull rtsighted.” 


_ She knew that, therefore she said 


t. 

“Well, why don’t you wear spec- 
tacles !—I can’t think why you don’t.” 

“T should be afraid of frightening 
the birds away if I did, my appear- 
ance would be so hideous.” 

“Such vanity,” she answered. I’m 
always told men never think of their 
looks, but I know they do, more than 
women. 

They all laughed—no one could 
help it, she said things in so pecu- 
liarly comic a manner. Then the 
shooters moved off, and the ladies 
were left to amuse themselves as 
they best could. 

hey managed it very well, on the 
whole, between singing and chatting, 
and a run for about half an hour in 
one of the dark walks, where they 
could be sheltered from the rain. 

They vainly hoped all the morning 
it would clear ; but as there were no 
signs of it, they settled they would 
all take a good walk, wrapped up in 
waterproofs, after luncheon. Mab, 
however, was strictly forbidden to 
join in this expedition, as her mother 
dreaded her catching cold; so she 
begged them not to mind her, as she 
could amuse herself quite well till 
they came back. 

“* What would you like to do, dear ?” 
said Aunt Fanny, when they were 
all gone. 
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“Oh, I'll peep about at the books 
and things,” she said, “and then, 
dear Aunt Fanny, I should like a 
good game with the children.” 

““My dear, that will be bliss to 
them. They'll be on the gallery a 
little before four. I always turn them 
out there on a wet day for a good 
run.” 

“Tm glad you'll have a race with 
them, Mab dear,” said her mother, 
“as you can’t get out.” 

So in the course of the afternoon 
Mab, to the intense delight of Fan 
and Jack, joined them on the gallery. 
She sent the maid away, saying she 
would take care of them, and a right 
merry game they had. Mab and 
Fan were fastened together as horses, 
and driven by Jack up and down 
with amazing energy. Mab’s pale 
cheeks were quite rosy with the 
exertion, and she looked as bright 
and happy as either of the children. 

Colonel Vivien’s dog-cart just ar- 
rived at the door about this time. No 
one heard him coming, so he went up 
the stairs to his room ; but on his 
way, hearing children’s voices on 
the gallery, he determined he would 
join and have a game of play too. 
But he was unprepared for the sight 
of another curly headed child, with a 
short dress over a scarlet petticoat, 
displaying to full advantage a pair of 
tiny feet, which were now pattering 
up and down the gallery at a great 
rate, while the curly head was toss- 
ing up and down in imitation of a 
horse. He couldn’t help standing to 
watch that child ; somehow the sight 
of her gave him pleasure. 

They were in full gallop, and at 
the height of their play, when all of 
a sudden Master Jack gave them 
rather too hard a pull, which made 
Fan cry out and Mab remonstrate ; 
but Jack had no idea of this sort of 
thing, so he just raised his whip and 
administered a sharp-rebuke to each 
of them. 

Poor little Fan set up a piteous cry, 
and Mab didn’t exactly know what 
to do, when she heard some one com- 
ing up to them, who quietly undid 
the reins, loosened Jack's firm hold 
of them, and took him aside to speak 
to him and.calm his passion. 

Mab took Fan on her lap, and tried 
vainly to comfort her; but the sobs 
only increased, when in an amazingly 
short time Colonel Vivien brought 
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Jack up by the hand, quite good and 
quiet, and said he had come to say 
he was sorry. 

*T hope you weren’t hurt Miss St. 

Clair,” Colonel Vivien said. 

“Oh no,” she said, stooping down 
to kiss Jack’s fat cheeks lifted up to 
her ; “ but this poor child I’m afraid 
is ; see, the whip came down on the 
little bare arm.” 

* Poor little woman,” he said, “ let 
me see whatI can do with her. I’m 
rather a hand at managing children. 

So he took her on his knee, and 
rubbed the little red arm, and com- 
forted and soothed her so gently, the 
sobs began to decrease, and even a 
little smile half broke out. 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘ Now you'll 
kiss Jack and make friends, and 
another day Jack will be more gentle 
when he’s driving little ladies. Do 
you know Jack all good coachmen 
are very kind to their horses, and 
only: touch them with the whip, and 
always pat them and stroke them 
instead.” 

“So me how,” said Jack, 

“This way,” said Colonel Vivien, 
laying his hand on Fan's head. 

“Now pat de oder one,” said 
Jack. 

There was no help for it, so Colonel 
Vivien gently laid his hand on the 
other curly head, saying: “I beg 
your pardon, Miss St. Clair, but 

‘my lesson would have been lost if I 
had not done so.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” she 
answered, looking up smiling into his 
face ; and then, as nurse appeared to 
take the children to tea, she ran away 
to tidy herself for the five o'clock 
“re-union” in the hall, where it was 
the custom of the whole family to 
assemble for tea and chat. 

Mab found the whole group as- 
sembled when she came down— 
shooters and all. Colonel Vivien was 
also there talking to Walter ; he saw 
her, however, and made a move as if 
he wished to join the party, and take 
the vacant place beside her, when Mr. 
Cary sauntered over to her, and 
leaning against the back of her chair, 
began to talk to her. He drew back 
at once seeing that, and only watched 
her every now and then from a dis- 
tance, half sadly, as he saw how in- 
tent she was upon her conversation, 
turning right round in her chair to 

give Mr. Cary her whole attention, 
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Mab never could do anything by 
halves. If she were interested, her 
whole soul went with her subject. 
But Colonel Vivien did not know this. 
How could he, in so short a time, read 
that puzzling character ? so he only 
thought she, like most other women, 
was fascinated by Mr. Cary. If so, 
what chance had he, plain, honest sol- 
dier that he was ; but he did not blame 
her for it, no, he only felt sorry. 

He watched them after they had 
finished tea glide away together into 
the drawing-room, and soon he heard 
their voices—those voices that 
blended together in such perfect 
harmony, filling the whole air with 
melody. 

One by one the party from the hall 
joinedthem. By this timethe duet was 
over, and Mr. Cary was singing some 
impassioned Italian air, while Mab 
stood close by, her hands clasped, 
her whole soul seeming to drink in 
the music. She was quite uncon- 
scious of the preseng@of any one else 
in the room—quite unconscious thata 
different construction might be put 
upon her manner by others. She 
knew she was only living in music 
just then, regardless of everything 
else, so, of course, no one else could 
think differently. 

Poor little thing, how little she 
knew ! 

“What a perfect Faust and Mar- 
guerite they would make,” said Mr. 

ompton Muir to Charlie. 

“Considering Marguerite was fair, 
and had long hair, I don’t think my 
cousin would suit the part in the 
least,” said Charlie. 

“ Aren’t yousorry you spoke, Muir ?”” 
said Reggie. 

“Yes, as I seem always to put my 
foot into it.” 

“T pity you so much,” said she, with 
one of those naive glances that seemed 
to bring most men to her feet. “ But 
all the same Faust and Marguerite 
reminds me of our ‘ tableaux,’ which 
we really must discuss. Mr. Cary do 
come and help us.” 

“What can I do for you, Miss 
Charlie?” he replied. “You see 
Miss St. Clair,” he whispered to 
Mab, “we ‘must descend to earth 
again.” 

She looked at him dreamily, as if 
she had not yet accomplished the feat. 

“Well, Miss Charlie, what are we 
to do ?” 

44 
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“Settle about the ‘ tableaux,’ Mr. 
Cary ; we want you to give your whole 
attention to the matter in hand.” 

“Je suis a vous, Mademoiselle,” he 
answered, bowing and seating him- 
self near her. “To begin with, have 
you quite arranged to have those from 
Guinevere ?” 

“* No, we’ve arranged nothing. But 
I hope we shall be able to manage 
them.” 

“T don’t see why we shouldn’t. 
Your cousin would make a perfect 
Guinevere. 

“Not Mab, surely.” 

“Oh no—Miss St. Clair, and Miss 
Alice can be the little maid.” 

“ Yes, that'll be all right, and Ma- 
deline shall sing “Too Late” behind 
the scenes. Won't you, you dear old 
thing #” (Madeline was always called 
old, though she wasonly twenty-two). 

“ Yes, with pleasure. Shall I write 
that down as No. I. 

“Very well. And now, what next, 
Mr. Cary ?” Chaglie continued. 

“Oh, o give me one moment to 
think. We haven't settled anything 
about the positions yet.” 

“Don’t you think we had better 
leave that now,” said Madeline, “and 
ouly arrange just what we shall do ?” 

“Well, perhaps that’s the best 
plan. Do you wish for any more from 
Guinevere ? Where’s Miss Charlie ?” 

“Oh, there’s no getting hold of her 
now,” said Alice. “ You didn’t really 
think she was going to give her 
attention long to the arrangements. 
She’ll leave all that to us while she’s 
amusing herself.” 

“What a bad character you give 
your sister. Well, Miss Harvey,” 

ie said, addressing Madeline, “are we 
to have any more from Guinevere.” 

“ Yes, if it were possible we'd like 
to have the last scene.” 

“The one with the nuns ?” 

“Yes, where King Arthur is leay- 
ing, and Guinevere watches him.” 

“ Very good, and I know who will 
be just the man for the king.” 

“ Who ?” 

“Your brother Walter.” 

“ First catch your hare,” said 
Walter, looking up a moment from 


his boo 

m My dear fellow, he’s caught al- 
ready.” 

“Ts he though?” replied Walter, 
going on with his book. 

“Now, Walter, don’t be so ill- 
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natured,” said Alice, running over to 
him. “ Won't you do it, likea dear 
old fellow ?” 

“T’m much too tall for the stage, 
I shouldn’t know what to do with 
these long limbs.” 

“Oh, leave that to me,” said Mr. 
Cary, “we don’t want you to act, 
only to stand quite still. Dll make 
you look all right.” 

“Tdealize me, like little Bedford, 
I suppose. I’m to be shortened while 
he’slengthened.” I wonder which of 
us will get the best of it.” 

“ Well, you'll be it, Walter ?” said 


Alice. 

“Ts Walter rebelling ?” chimed in 
Charlie. “You know Mr. Cary’s stage- 
manager—every one must obey him.” 

“Yes, I hope you'll all remember 
that,” said Mr. Cary, “I am very 
strict I assure you.” 

“He’s about right there,” said 
Reggie sotto voceto Charlie. “Ihear 
he made a young lady cry at some 
theatricals he was managing.” 

“ More fool she,” said Charlie.” 

“Why won’t Vivien do as well as 
me ?” said Walter. 

“Vivien’s engaged in another capa- 
city,” said the Colonel. “I’m going 
~ up the curtain and ring the 


“ Not really !” said Alice. 

“A fact, Miss Alice.” 

“ You’ve chosen a rather unplea- 
sant task Vivien,” said Mr. Cary, 
“and by no means as easy a one as 
you think.” 

“Well, I think I shall resign it, 
and slip quietly into a humble posi- 
tion in the back-ground.” Where he 
retired that moment, and seating 
himself near Mab, began a little con- 
versation with her. 

Mr. Cary looked over towards them 
as if he did not quite like this state 
of things. He seemed put out all of 
a sudden, and said he could think of 
nothing with such talking round him. 
‘Miss Harvey,” he said, turning to 
Madeline, “1 think you and I will 
hold a conclave together, and settle 
it between us, and just give them 
what parts we think best. 

“Perhaps they won’t like that,” 
said Madeline. 

- “Oh, I really can’t help that. 
There must be some head on these 
occasions, and it is just as well to 
have a pretty strict one. Nothing is 
ever dope without a little wholesome 
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discipline. Now, Miss St. Clair,” he 
said, addressing Mab, “we can go 
over that duet together, if you like.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” she said, and 
went at once to the piano. 

Colonel Vivien gave a little half 
sigh, and was just preparing to take 
up his old position with the news- 
papers, when Mab turned to him and 
said, with that little earnest look of 
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hers, “ Won't you listen to it, I think 
you will like it.” 

He sat down again, almost com- 
forted, in spite of Mr. Carey’s cold 
remark: “Thardly think this is suited 
to any but a very musical audience.” 

Whether it was or not Colonel 
Vivien kept his place and listened at- 
tentively till the dressing-bell rang, 
and the party dispersed. 


CHAPTER II. 


“So Thursday is fixed for the ‘ tab- 
leaux,’” said Lady Frances, when 
they were all assembled at breakfast 
a few days after the incidents men- 
tioned above. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cary, ‘this is 
Monday, so we’ve little enough time 
before us. I think I must ask your 
ladyship to allow me a rehearsal 
every evening till then.” 

“Oh certainly, do what you like 
with them. I hope you'll find them 
all very obedient.” , 

“That's sous-entendu wherever I 
am manager,” he answered, quictly 
helping himself to cream and sugar. 

Charlie and Georgie exchanged 
sympathetic indignant glances, and 
Charlie devoutly wished she were 
— that she might throw a roll at 

1m. 

“T think you'll have some trouble 
here,” said Walter, making a sign 
towards Charlie. 

* No, I can assure you,” Mr. Cary 
languidly answered. “ Miss Charlie 
is going to be a very good little girl, 
indeed.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said 
Charlie. “She feels anything but 
good just now.” 

Without noticing her, he went on 
to Lady Frances, “About these young 
ladies, for the choruses—can we have 
them ?” 

“Oh yes. I forgot to tell you I 
have four or five for you, and two or 
three men besides.” 

“That’s allright. No more are to 
be had, I suppose.” 

“No, I think not. When shall I 
tell them to come ?” 

“The sooner the better. I dare 
say Miss Harvey will kindly drill 
them a little this morning, when 
we're out shooting.” 

“ Certainly,” said Madeline. 

“Yes, Madeline,” said Charlie, 


“you can do it if you like in the 
morning, but remember the moment 
after luncheon we're going to take 
a tremendous walk. alter says all 
the gentlemen can come with us, as 
they're only going to shoot a little 
about the place, this morning.” 

“Oh, is that the order for to-day,” 
said Mr. Cary ? 

“ Yes,” said Walter. “ I’m sorry 
I can’t join you, as I’m obliged to go 
cut about some business for my father, 
but I thought you'd all like a good 
walk.” 

“ Nothing better,” said Mr. Cary; 
“and then, Miss Harvey, you and I 
can discuss a few matters together.” 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Cary,” said 
Lady Frances, “ is your singing friend 
coming to-day ?” 

“Yes, Lady Frances, I’ve just 
heard from him, he’s coming down 
by the afternoon train, and will be 
here about dinner-time.” 

“Very well, so I can send the 
omnibus for him and Mr. Bedford, 
who's coming by the same train.” 

“Thanks, very much.” 

“ What sort of man is his friend ¢” 
said Charlie to Mr. Compton Muir. 

“Fred. Alleyne! Oh,avery good sort 
of fellow. Not a bit like Cary. He’s 
rather short, rather stout, with curly 
hair, a very merry face, and a ‘splen- 
did barytone voice.” 

“That’s rather a good account. I 
dare say I shall like him ; but I sup- 
pose Mr. Cary won’t let anyone 
speak to him, he'll be always so 
busy drilling him.” 

“T tremble rather at this drilling. 
Do you know what we're all supposed 
to dot” 

“ We've only got to stand still, in 
the ‘tableaux’, then we'll be released, 
but after that, i ielieve, there’s to 
be some sort of opercttc, that Mr. 
Cary’s arranging.” 

44* 
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“Oh, that s what Alleyne is wanted 
“T believe so.” 


“T see there’s a move now,” 
said, “so I’d better be off.” 

“Don't forget you’re wanted in 
the afternoon.” 

“Tm not likely to forget that, Miss 
Charlie,” he replied, and was gone. 

Madeline was busy with her young 
ladies most of the morning, and very 
i and gentle she was, it must 

confessed, though they all felt a 
shade of disappointment that the 
bone handsome man they had seen 

hurch the day before was not to 
be their instructor, for they had’ 
looked forward, with a sort of trem- 
bling delight, to being taught by him. 
Had they known but all, they would 
not have been so anxious, as he was 
by no means agreeable when in the 
eapacity of teacher; and it was just 
as well they had to deal with gentle 
Madeline at first, who took such pains 
with them, never seeming a bit tired 
er put out, no matter how badly it 
went. Their hearts revived, how- 
ever, when the practice was over, by 
her asking them if they could’ come 
up in the evening and go through 
their choruses at therehearsal. “I’m 
sorry to give you such trouble” she 
said, “but Mr. Cary says the music 
must be gone through every evening 
to get it quite perfect.” 

Oh, we're very glad to come, Ps 
answered, and went away, full of 
eager anticipation.” 

True to their appointment, the gen- 
tlemen were all in good time, and 
after luncheon the whole group ap- 
— inthe hall, ready fortheir wal 

I hope it’s not too much for Mab, 
said Lady, Frances, they're going a 


he 


acre Aunt Fanny, [ think I can 
manage it,” she answered, “a little 
tire won’t do me any harm.” 

“Upon my al, I think you'd 
better take care and not go too far, 
said Sir Harry, or you’ll be caught in 
a snow storm—it looks uncommonly 
threatening.” 

“ Now father, don’t,” said Charlie, 
running up and putting her hand on 
his mouth. “Let’s be off, for fear of 
any more prophecies,” she said turn- 
ing to the others. 

*Takecare of yourselves,”’ he called 
after them, and stood watching the 
merry party out of the window. 
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At first they all walked together, 
chatting and laughing, but by de- 
grees, they paired off. Mr. Cary and 
Madeline to discuss their arrange- 
ments, Bob and Georgie, Reggie 
and Alice, Mr. Compton Muir and 
Charlie,and Mab didn’t exactly know 
how it happened, but she found her- 
self and Colonel Vivien bringing up 
the rear. 

Within these few days, she had got 
to know him better, and had almost 
ceased to be shy of him. He was 
always so gentle and kind to her, she 
couldn’t be very much afraid of him ; 
and then he had a peculiar way, she 
didn’t know exactly what it was, but 
it soothed her, and gave her a sort of 
rested feeling, so that she was always 
glad when he came to talk to her. 
This afternoon—he was more than or- 
dinarily pleasant, she thought—they 
talked of all sorts of things-—music 
and poetry, and painting ; and then of 
graver, deeper things, so that that 
walk seemed to bring them nearer to 
each-other than they had ever been 
before. They were startled at last by 
the sound of Bob’s voice calling them 
to make haste, as they were a good 
way from home, and warning them 
of the storm that was coming. 

“We must take the short cut across 
the fields,” he said; “you know it 
Vivien, and be quick, do, for we'll be 
caught in a regular downpour, we’re 
going to run for it.” 

And so they set off at full galop. 
But poor little Mab soon began to 
slacken her speed, and looking up help- 
lessly at Colonel Vivien said, “ Edom t 
think I can manage it, I'm so tired, 
and it takes away my breath running 
against the wind.” 

“Don’t try, Miss St. Clair, lean on 
my arm and I'll help you on.” So 
he put her arm in his, and heavily she 
leant upon it, for she was beginning 
to feel thoroughly done up, andutterly 
unable to resist the storm that had 
suddenly risen. It was getting dark 
too, and the clouds had gathered in a 
regular black mass on the horizon, 
looking to her quite alarming and 
terrible. 

“ Oh, how dreadful this looks,” she 
said faintly, “is anything going to 


hap 
Nothing but a storm of wind and 
rain, very common in this country,” 
he answered smiling. 

“ But how shall we ever get home ? 
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The others are nearly out of sight, 
and I cannot get on fast. Oh, this 
wind is so dreadful, and there’s the 
rain, beginning.” 

“T’m sorry for that, as I’m afraid 
you'll be quite wet.” 

She struggled on some time longer 
in face of a drenching rain, and a wind 
that sounded like cannons in her ears. 
At last she looked up at him, and, in 
a gasping voice, said she could not go 
any further. He looked at her pity- 
ingly, she seemed so utterly helpless 
and frightened, and then in another 
minute she felt his strong arms round 
her, and she was lifted up like a little 
child and carried along. 

His burden felt like nothing to him ; 
so he hurried along with rapid strides, 
looking at her from time to time, and 
saying, half to himself, “ poor little 
thing. 

She felt strangely rested, lying 
there, being taken care of. by that 
kind, strong man, and hearing, as in 
a half dream, those gentle words. And 
by degrees, everything appeared to 
grow still about her ; the wind and 
the rain seemed passing away far off, 
and all was hushed into a great silent 
calm. She felt at rest—in a strange 
trance of happiness, from which she 
wished never to wake again to battle 
with the storm and. tempest. She 
knew not how long she lay thus, for 
when she came to herself she was 
lying on a sofa in the hall, with kind, 
anxious faces looking down into hers, 
her mother pouring eau-de-Cologneon 
her forehead, Madeline holding wine 
to her lips, her aunt chafing her hands 
and feet, and Georgie fanning her. 

And then she was helped up stairs, 
her wet things taken off, and made 
to lie down, wrapped in her scar- 
let dressing-gown, to rest. As she 
was just composing herself, a fair 
head and laughing eyes looked in at 
the door, and a voice begged to know 
if its owner might come in. 

A faint answer of “ yes” was given, 
and Charlie flitted into the room 
quietly, while the others went to 
dress for dinner. 

“You poor little thing, how white 
you look,” said she, “I’ve come to 
take a look at you on my way down. 
You gave us all such a fright. Poor 
Madeline was reproaching herself so, 
though she did the best thing she 
could—running home to order the 
carriage-to be sent for you.” 
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“Oh, did she?” said Mab. “I hope 
it didn’t go.” 

“No, you were carried in, more 
dead than alive, just before it started. 
How you frightened us! Mr. Bed- 
ford fussed about like an unquiet fly 
the instant he saw you, and Mr. 
Alleyne began recommending potions 
that would kill a horse ; and everyone 
else fluttered round you, and excluded 
the least breath of fresh air, till 
Colonel Vivien said he thought they 
had better move away, or you'd never 
get better. 

Why did Mab feel a faint blush 
steal into her cheek at the mention 
of that name ? 

She answered hastily, however, for 
fear Charlie would remark it, “I’m 
sorry Imadesuch a disturbance, before 
these strange gentlemen, too.” 

“You don’t call dear little Bedford 
strange, do you? And Mr. Alleyne 
looks so pleasant and good-natured, 
I’m quite friends with him already. 
Besides, you know you oughtn’t to 
be sorry about it, for you looked so 
interesting and pretty, lying there, 
quite like a thing in a picture ; I de- 
clare I’ve a great mind to have the 
whole thing put into a ‘tableau’ for 
Thursday.” 

“ Charlie, how can you be so silly ?” 
said Mab, laughing. 

“Not a bit silly ; kiss me now, for 
I must fly. Will you be able to come 
down at all this evening !—do.” 

“Oh yes; I mean to come down 
after dinner. 

And then Mab was left alone to 
rest and think. To think! No; 
it was hardly that ; it was more a 
vague, undefined feeling of happiness 
that had crept over her. Into its 
cause she did not think of inquiring. 
She wouldas soon have thought of ask- 
ing herself why she felt sweet music. 
She only knew she was happy— 
quietly, calmly, tranquilly happy, and 
that was enough. 

It is not often to us mortals is 
granted this perfection of feeling; it 
suits not with our life here below, a life 
of action, of doing and suffering—a 
life that must needs blunt the edge of 
this most perfect of God’s gifts ; a life 
where all our best aspirings are “sick - 
lied o’er” with “ drooping sadness,” 
and where “the ae body 
presseth down thesoul, and the earthly 


tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that muse@h upon many things.” But 
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there in that other life it will be dif- 
ferent. There all hindrances will be 
removed far away for ever; there, 
“our warfare accomplished, our vic- 
tory won,” our whole life will be one 
of feeling—feeling not incomplete, 
vague, restless, aspiring, but feeling in 
the fullest, truest, most complete, 
most perfect sense of the word. 

Living in music, in light, in colour ; 
not hearing the sounds merely, but 
lifted up in them, floated away in 
the very strains themselves ; not see- 
ing the beautiful merely, but feeling 
it, living in it, revelling in its ay 
essence, our sympathies perfected, 
language, therefore, no longer needed, 
for boul will answer to soul, like notes 
of music at the touch :— 
“ Wherein lies happiness? In that which 

becks 
Our re:dy minds to fellowship divine, 
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A fellowship with essence; till weshine 
Full alchemized, and free of space” . 


And then he tells us— 


‘* There are 

Richer entanglements, enthralments far 
More self destroying, leading by degrees 
To the chief intensity ; the crown of these 
Is made of love, and friendship, and sits 

high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 
All its more ponderous and bulky worth 
Isfriendship, whence thereever issues forth 
A steady splendour; but at the tip top, 
There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love; its influence - 
Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, 
At which we start and fret; till in theend, 
Melting into its radiance we blend, 
Mingle and so become a part of it.” 


It was before this latter influence 
Mab now unknowingly, unwittingly 
bent her bead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue scene is changed, and later in 
the evening a little white figure is 
seen wending its way down the grand 
staircase, looking pale and rather 
weary, but a smile creeps over her 
face as she sees the assembled group 
below, who all, with Mr. Cary at 
their head, are busy rehearsing for the 
coming “ tableaux.” 

They stop for a moment as they 
see her, and several of them run up to 
her, and ask her how she is. A glance 
shows her Colonel Vivien is not 
among them ; but then he is not to act, 
so she supposes he is not there at all. 
She is wrong however, for as she is 
led in triumph . Bob to an easy 
chair in the outer hall, she sees he 1s 
there standing by the fire, quietly 
sipping some coffee. He comes over to 
her at once, his whole face brightening 
as he does, and hers grows just a 
shade less white. Bob is imperatively 
called away at that moment, so ske is 
left to his care altogether. And what 
kind, watchful care it is. He makes 
her sit down in the easy chair, putsa 
cushion for her to lean ae anda 
stool for her feet, and busies him- 
self about her in such kind, gentle 
ways. 

“There, are you quite comfortable 
now, Miss St. Clair ?” 

“Ye-, quite,” she answered smiling, 
“thank you.” 

Aud then he :its down“beside her, 


and says, “I’m afraid you're very 
much knocked up.” 

“Oh no, only 4 little stupid, and 
tired, and not quite up to rehearsing 
my part to-night.” 

“No, you really must not do 
that.” 

“I hope I shan’t be wanted. I 
think not, as I don’t take any very 
prominent part in the ‘ tableaux.’ ” 

“Don't you—why is that ?” 

“ Because I am to be prima donna 
in the operetta afterwards,” she an- 
swers smniling. 

“Oh, then we shall have a treat.” 

“T hope it will be all right, but Mr. 
Cary hasn’t given me the whole 
score yet. 

“ And do you mean to say it has to 
be all perfect for Thursday, and you 
haven't even seen it yet? You take 
away my breath, Miss St. Clair.” 

“Oh, well its not so awful as that,” 
she answered laughing, “as I know all 
the airs, there are only just one or 
two little things I haven’t quite learnt 
yet. You know he has taken differ- 
ent operatic airs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets, out of operas, put English 
words to them, and arranged them 


“into a little “ Morceau de salon.” 


“That’s very nice, I declare, and 
very clever of him.” 

“Yes, I really think it is, and any- 
thing I’ve seen is very well done. I 
think you'll like it. Listen to him, 
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poor man, what work he has with his 
company.” 

“Too loud, young ladies, this will 
never do; do you think that gives any 
idea of distance? You forget you're 
at the other end of a long cloistered 

assage, and only the faintest hum is 

eard at first, getting louder by 
degrees till you reach the chapel. Do 
you understand? Come now, begin 
it again. 

And then the voices were heard 
beginning again the “ Nun’s Prayer.” 

“ Still, too loud, stop, stop, stop, 
for Mercy’s sake. Isn’t it an extra- 
ordinary thing,” he said, turning to 
Mr. Alleyne, that untaught singers 
always will sing as loud as they 
can t 

“Poor things, they’re doing their 
best, you’re frightening them Cary, 
they’ll never do it right if you do.” 

“ Well, what am I to do?” 

“Get some one to help them, when 
they’re singing, they’re terrified doing 
it alone.” 

“Well, Miss Harvey, will you join 
them, and help a little ?—no, wait a 
moment, you and I will just show 
them how first. And request, 
please, anyone who is not doing this 
part will kindly betake themselves to 
the other hall.” 

“ All right,” said Charlie; so she 
and the gentlemen ran off at once, 
and assembled themselves round Mab 
and Colonel Vivien. 

“Hush, Charlie, a moment,” said 
Mab, as she commenced chattering, 
with all her accustomed volubility, 
“T want to hear this.” 

“ Bravo,” she said, when it ceased ; 
“it is quite lovely. I can see the 
whole scene.” 

“How does that sound, Miss St. 
Clair?’ said Mr. Cary, coming over 
to her. 

“ Quite beautiful,” she said, “if you 
can wy, fet your a to sing like 
you and Madeline, it will be perfect.” 

“Well, I’ll do my best, but its hard 
enough work, I can assure you ;” and 
away he went. 

“ What is the piece ?” said Colonel 
Vivien. 

“*The Nun's Prayer,’ by Oberthiir, 
arranged by Mr. Cary for two voices.” 

“ And are only ladies to sing it ?” 

“Yes; they’re to be the nuns, you 
know, advancing in procession ; and 
then when the curtain goes up, those 
who form the ‘tableaux’ stand in their 


© My Queen.” 
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laces, while soft music goes on be 

ind the scenes.” 

“Excessively good idea,” said a 
merry little voice close to her. “ But 
aren't you going to assist at all, Miss 
Mab ?” 

“Oh, yes, later on, and in that 
too, I believe, as I’m to be one of the 
nuns. And aren’t you to be the 
priest, Mr. Bedford ?” 

“Much grander than a priest, I’m 
actually raised to the rank of a bishop, 
and am to be crowned with a golden 
mitre ; so, I beg henceforth, all you, 
young ladies and gentlemen, will 
treat me with the greatest respect,” 
said he, fidgeting about before them, 
rubbing his little hands, and looking 
at them with the most rogueish ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

“Yes, we're all so likely to respect 
you, Bedford,” said Bob. 

“Oh, I shall ask Lady Frances, if 
you're not to respect your bishop.” 

“But, what is your exact use in 
this scene ?” said Mr. Alleyne, a plea- 
sant, good-humoured looking man, 
with a good deal of hair about his 
face, “ I confess it rather puzzles me.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I’m the 
greatest use, I assure you; I’m to 
assist at the veiling of the nun.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Yes, he’s to stand on a stool,” 
said Charlie, “gorgeously draped in 
purple and scarlet, and with a mag- 
nificent gold mitre on his head.” 

“There, you see, now,” said little 
Mr. Bedford; looking round compla- 
cently upon them. 

“And Miss Alice Harvey is the 
nun ?” said Mr. Alleyne. 

“Yes,” said Charlie. “Seen first 
in bridal costume of white satin, with 
a lace veil all over her; next, with 
the veil taken off, held by one of the 
nuns, while another prepares to cut 
off her hair ; and lastly, in her nun's 
dress, mounting the stairs to her cell, 
led by a nun, looking back on Mr, 
Cary, her lover, who has just rushed 
in too late.” 

“Most affecting,” 
Stuart. 

“Yes, and I hope you won’t cry 
in the middle,” said she, “as you're to 
figure as one of the nuns, you know.” 

“ Reggie, anun !” said Mr. Alleyne. 

“Oh, yes; he’s to assist in the 
general burlesque,” said Walter. 

“Now, Walter,” said Charlie, “if 
you don’t leave off that cynical man- 


said Reggie 
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ner I shall just go and 
moustaches. Calling it a burlesque 
indeed, which Mr. you know, 
has told us is the lowest style of art,” 
said she, imitating exactly hismanner. 

They all laughed, and Bob said 
“he didn’t know anything about 
low or high art ; but if burlesques 
were low art, he infinitely preferred 
them to high, if that meant Shake- 
speare’s plays—where you had to sit 
cramped-up for four mortal hours, 
and then see the stage littered with 
dead bodies at the end.” 

“Oh, Bob, for shame !” said Mab. 

“Dear me! What haveIsaid! I 
beg your pardon humbly, my little 
Mab. I forgot my artistic cousin 
Was so near.” 

“She'll forgive you,” said Reggie, 
“if 0 promise not to do it again.” 

“ Please don’t laugh at me,’ said 
Mab, with a half smiling, half piteous 


air. 

“Laugh! Whose laughing,” said 
Bob. “‘ Reggie, are you if so, I beg 
you'll be quiet.” 

“T assure you I’m not laughing ; 
I'm as grave as a judge.” 

“Yes, do be grave for one minute,” 
said Charlie, “while I tell Mr. 
Alleyne it’s not a burlesque.” 

“T’m all attention, Miss Harvey,” 
said Mr. Alleyne. 

“Well, you see, we want as many 
nuns as we can get for the general 
effect, and as Bob and Mr. Stuart 
haven’t moustaches or beards, or 
anything, they'll do perfectly, and no 
one need know anything about it, if 
you just won’t tell.” 

* Me! I assure you I never tell 
anything.” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” 

* Now, that’s too bad. Do you 
know, Miss Harvey, it’s a personal 
insult to a gentleman to doubt his 
word?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know anything about 
those kind of things ; I only hope we 
may trust you. And as to you, Mr. 
Bedford, if you tell ’'l”-—— 

“ What, Miss Charlie, do tell me 
what you'll do? Anything you do I 
know I shall like.” 

* But I don’t want you to like it. 
I shall just think of something that'll 
annoy you.” 

* But when is Guinevere to come 
off 7” said Colonel Vivien ; “I’m so 
anxious to hear Miss Harvey sing 
‘Too late.’ ” 


ull your 
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“That’s to be next,” said Wal- 
ter. “ J know, as I’m to make a fool 
of myself then, and look romantic, 
playing with a rocking-horse.” 

“A rocking-horse,” said Colonel 
Vivien. “ What has that to do with 
Guinevere ?” 

“Stop, Charlie ; do you know you 
really hurt me,” exclaimed Walter, 
whose moustaches were violently 
pulled at that moment by Charlie. 

“T said I would, if you worried 
again.” 

“ Well, now, but isn’t it true ?”’ 

“ You see,” said Charlie, “as we 
are to have the scene where Arthur 
is just leaving the corivent, and the 
huns go down to see him off, so we 
want a horse of some kind, and as 
no live horse would stand still we're 
obliged to have one not alive, there- 
fore we’re getting Jack’s rocking- 
horse, which is to be so draped and 
disguised, no one will know, and it 
will do perfectly.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bedford, 
“everything Miss Charlie arranges 
must do perfectly.” 

“But as it so happens Miss Charlie 
did not arrange it,” she replied. 

“ Vendu encore !” said Bob. 

“What are you saying, Bob?” said 
Mr. Bedford. 

“ Only something in French.” 

“Are there to be any more ‘ tab- 
leaux,’”’ said Mr. Alleyne. 

“T believe one more,” said Charlie. 
“*The Cenci lying dead on the bridge 
of St. Angelo.’ That’s Mr. Cary’s one 
‘par excellence, as it is from a real 
picture ; and we're to get some sort 
of light—blue light, or something of 
the kind, to throw on the face to give 
it the appearance of death—I think 
it will be beautiful. Oh, there, he is 
calling us.” 

Away went nearly the whole party, 
leaving Mab and Colonel Vivien again 
alone. This téte-d-téte did not last very 
long, however, for Mr. Cary released 
them sooner than was expected, and 
came and threw himself on a sofa near 
where Mab was sitting, and managed 
to engross her attention for the rest 
of the evening, discussing the ‘ Ope- 
rette’ and matters to which she had 
to attend, till her mother coming out 
of the drawing-room, and seeing how 
pale and tired she looked, ordered her 
up stairsatonce. Andsoon after the 
whole party broke up. 
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John Home, the Author of “ Douglas.” 


“JOHN HOME--THE AUTHOR OF “ DOUGLAS.” 


Tur Rev. John Home was a native 
of Seotland, born in the vicinity of 
Ancrum, in Roxburghshire, in 1724. 
His father was Alexander Home, 
town-clerk of Leith, and a lineal 
descendant of Sir James Home, of 
Coldingknowes, ancestor to the Earls 
of Home. The poet, as is natural in 
a man of imagination, was tenacious 
of his birth. In some early verses— 
quoted by Sir Walter Scott—he says 
of himself :— 


‘ Sprung from the ancient nobles of the 
land, 
Upon the ladder’s lowest round I 
stand.” 


It was once reported that he set 
forward some pretensions to the title 
of Earl of Dunbar ; on what ground 
we are unable to say. He was also 
tenacious on the pronunciation of his 
name, which is usually calléd in 
Scotland Hume, but he insisted that 
Home was right. Once, in high 
controversy with David Hume, the 
historian and philosopher, on this 
point, who aur for the ~, the latter 
proposed to settle the question by a 
cast of the dice, the winner to decide : 
“ Nay, Mr. Philosopher,” says John ; 
“this is a most extraordinary pro- 
posal indeed ; for, if you lose, you 
take your own name, and if I lose, I 
take another man’s name.” 

Being intended for the Scots Pres- 
byterian Church, John Home re- 
ceived a suitable education, and was 
in due time ordained, and inducted 
to the living of Athelstane-ford, in 
which he succeeded Mr. Blair, author 
of Zhe Grave, a melancholy, soul- 
depressing poem, as the title implies, 
tending to produce depréssion of 
mind and body; but which, never- 
theless, obtained, at the time of 
publication, much celebrity and 
many readers. We suspect few of 
the living generation have cast their 
eyes on it, and a still smaller number 
have read it through. 

When the rebellion of 1745 broke 
out, the temporary success of the 
insurgents under Prince Charles 
Edward induced Mr. Home to 
suspend his cleyical pursuits, and 
take up a¥ins in defence of the 
existing Government. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Falkirk, where 


there was more running away than 
fighting,.on both sides ; but disdain- 
ing to fly, he submitted to be taken 
prisoner, and, with five or six other 
gentlemen, contrived to escape from 
the Castle of Doune. The rebellion 
being finally quelled at Culloden, in 
the year following, Mr. Home aban- 
doned the sword, and resumed the 
more peaceable duties of his normal 
rofession. In 1749, he visited 
ingland, and was introduced to 
Collins, the poet, who, on his return 
to Scotland, addressed to him his 
“Ode on the Popular Superstitions 
of the Highlands, considered as the 
subject of Poetry.” In the opening 
stanza, he speaks prophetically of his 
new friends’ future worship of Mel- 
pomene, of which, at that time, he 
may have indicated den. gw 
germs, in private, although no- 
public fruit had yet appeared: 
‘* Home, thou return’st fron Thames, whose 
Naiads long 
Have seen thee ling’ring with a fond 
delay, 
*Mid those soft friends, whose hearts some 
future day 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic 
song.” 

Mr. Home had, in his leisure 
hours, cultivated the belles lettres ; 
and, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the Church of which he was a mem- 
ber and pastor, finding in his natural 
— a bent to poetry, and not 

elieving that tragedy, in which is 
comprised the principles of virtue, 
morality, filial duty, patriotic zeal, 
and reverence for an _ overruling 
Power, could be inconsistent with 
the tenets of a religion in which all 
these are in the strongest manner 
inculcated and enjoined, he con- 
ceived and wrote the tragedy of 
“Douglas,” which he offered for re- 
presentation to the managers of the 
theatre in Edinburgh. The stage in 
the Scottish metropolis was, at that 
time, in a more flourishing condition 
than it had known for a long series 
of years, and vieing, in every respect, 
as far as comparative circumstances 
would permit, with that of London. 
The managers saw the merit of the 
play at once, accepted it without 

esitation, put it into rehearsal, and 
prepared for the performance in such 
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a manner as might do honour to the 
author, and bring both credit and 
emolument to themselves. 

Thus, so far, all was plain sailing 
on a fair and promising sea. But 
these matters coming to the know- 
ledge of the elders of the Kirk, they, 
in their mistaken bigotry, or zeal, 
tuld the author, in blunt terms, that 
no clergyman who respected his 
calling ought to enter the doors of 
a theatre; and that the minister 
who wrote a play was directly in- 
spired by the devil. They concluded 
by advising him to pause before he 
committed the heinous sin in con- 
templation. But he, not so thoroughly 
convinced of the iniquity of the act 
itself, unconscious of any ill inten- 
tion, and with a strong impression 
that his play would meet with 
success, attended by both fame and 
profit, was unwilling to desist sud- 
denly, and with his own hands pull 
down a fabric he had been rearing 
at the expense of much time and 
labour. The elders next endeavoured 
to terrify the performers from repre- 
senting the godless exhibition, but 
with no better success. Author, 
actors, and managers, were deaf as 
adders, and utterly incorrigible. 
The play was produced on the 14th 
of December, 1756, with the follow- 
ing cast, from which it will appear 
there were good performers in Edin- 
burgh in those days. 


Young Norval, . Digges. 
Stranger, or Old Norval, Hayman. 
Glenalvon, . ‘ . Love. 

Jord Barnard, Younger. 
Lady Barnard, - Mrs, Ward. 
Anna, . ° . - Mrs. Hopkins. 


The success exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Edinburgh, for a time, talked 
of nothing else. On the first night, 
at the end of the fourth act, a young 
and sanguine North Briton stood up 
in the pit, and exclaimed, with an 
air of triumph, “ Weel, lads ; what 
think ye of Wully Shakespeare 
now?” From that day “ Douglas” 
has maintained its place, and still 
remains on the living list. Of the 
original actors, Digges and Mrs. 
Ward subsequently held prominent 
rank in Dublin and London. The 
lady was said to be very beautiful. 
Mrs. Bellamy, in her memoirs, denies 
her merit ; but a rival actress is not 
an impartial judge. Mr. Hopkins 
went to Drury Lane, and afterwards 
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to the Haymarket, to play the old 
ladies. She was the mother of Mrs. 
Brereton, who, when a widow, became 
Mrs. John Kemble, survived her 
second husband many years, and lived 
to be ninety. Of Hayman we hear no 
more. Younger became prompter of 
Drury Lane and manager of the 
Liverpool Theatre. Love achieved 
more reputation as Falstaff, in Lon- 
don, than he did as Home’s Villain in 
Edinburgh. He was succeeded and 
surpassed in Glenalvon by Woods, 
whose name is more closely asso- 
ciated with the part in the annals of 
the Scotch theatre. The last-men- 
tioned actor was of very eccentric 
habits, and so afraid of catching 
cold, that he aired his shoe-buckles, 
sword, and sword-knot. Of small 
figure, but of ample spirit, he might 
have been addressed, as Nat. Lee 
apostrophized Michael Mohun, “Thou 
little man of mighty mettle!” When 
Woods went on for a scene of pas- 
sion, he required preliminary excite- 
ment to work up his tragedy feelings. 
Accordingly, he was wont to seize 
Davy Mountford, the prompter, who 
was “fat and scant of breath,” by 
the neck, shake and pummel him 
within an inch of his life, and thus 
rush on the stage prepared for exer- 
tion. Mountford, finding this extra 
duty rather exhausting, desired the 
a man, after two or three 
outs, to provide a substitute ; and 
at the end of the week the following 
item appeared in the bill: “To a 
man for Mr. Woods to beat, one 
shilling.” Woods also had a red 
nose, the result of good living, which 
gave him some trouble, as he was 
very anxious on the score of personal 
appearance, his characters generally 
being of the dignified cast, If he 
had to commence a play, and the 
manager asked why they did not 
begin, the prompter replied, “ Sir, 
we cannot ring up until Mr. Woods 
has powdered his nose.” This strange 
tragedian had terms for every dif- 
ferent attitude. One position he 
called “ the line of ' beauty ;” 
another, “terrific horror ;” a third, 
“tremulous agitation ;’ and when- 
ever he exhibited this last, his whole 
frame quivered and trembled, as if 
under a porsarom of palsy and ague. 
He retained favour with the Bain. 
burgh audience until his death, which 
occurred in 1802, Canitur adhue, 
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Nosooner had “ Douglas” appeared 
than the Scottish Presbytery de- 
nounced it as a blasphemous produc- 
tion, and furnishing encouragement 
to suicide. Proceedings were imme- 
diately instituted against the author, 
and other minjsters who attended the 
representation, it having been proved 
by depositions that one player in the 
character of Old Norval, swore, “ By 
Him who died on the accursed tree,’ 
an expression taken nearly verbatim 
from an ancient English ballad ; and 
that another, as Glenalvon, exclaimed 
when dying, “ No priest ! no priest ! 
T’'ll ask eternal fire !’ These passages 
are, thus far, singular points of ex- 
ception. Mr. Homesuppressed both 
after the first performance, and never 
suffered them to appear in print—a 
strong presumption that he felt their 
alleged indecency. It seems strange 
that the selected synod of the 
author's friends who sat in solemn 
conclave to read the play before it 
was rehearsed—Drs. Robertson, Car- 
lyle, and Blair, Professor Ferguson, 
and David Hume—should have al- 
lowed the objectionable lines to retain 
their place. 

The Presbytery of Scotland had 
long raised a howl against all drama- 
tic representations, notwithstanding 
their having apparently originated 
in modern Europe, from their own 
body ; and for a member of holy 
orders to be seen within the walls of 
a play-house was anathematized by 
their assemblies as a crime of the 
deepest dye. What then must have 
been their indignation and astonish- 
ment when they saw that, in open 
defiance of their most positive in- 
junctions, a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland had not only presumed to 
write a dramatic composition, but 

srocured its appearance in the un- 
ot aend theatre of their metropolis ! 
Their anger received fresh fuel from 
the success and attraction of the play, 
which was considerably heightened 
by the annexed address from David 
Hume, the historian, prefixed as a 
dedicatory epistle to his “ Four Dis- 
sertations,” published about a fort- 
night after the first performance of 
* Douglas :”’— 

“To the Rev. Mr. Home, author of 

* *Douglas,’ a tragedy. 


“My pEar Sir,—It was the prac- 
tice of the ancients-to address their 
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compositions only to friends and 
equals, and render their dedications 
monuments of regard and affection, not 
of scurrility and flattery. In those 
days of candid liberty,a dedication did 
honour to the person to whom it was 
addressed, without degrading the 
writer. IPfany partiality appeared 
towards the patron, it was at least 
the partiality of friendship and affec- 
tion. 

“ Another instance of true liberty, 
of which ancient times can only 
afford us an example, is the liberty of 
engaged men of 
letters, however different in their ab- 
stract opinions, to maintain a mutual 
friendship and regard ; and never to 
quarrel about principles, while they 
agreed in inclinations and manners. 
Science was often the subject of dis- 
putation, never of animosity. Cicero, 
an academic, addressed his philoso- 
phical treatises, sometimes to Brutus, 
a stoic; sometimes to Atticus, an 
epicurean. 

“T have been seized with a strong 
desire of renewing these laudable 
practices of antiquity, by addressing 
the following dissertations to you, 
my good friend, for such I will now 
call and esteem you, notwithstanding 
the opposition which prevails be- 
tween us with regard to many of 
our speculative tenets. These diffe- 
rences of opinion I have only found 
to enliven our conversation, while 
our common passion for science and 
letters served as a cement to our 
friendship. I still admire your genius, 
even when I imagined that you lay 
under the influence of prejudice ; and 
you sometimes told me that you ex- 
cused my errors, on account of the 
candour and sincerity which, you 
thought, accompanied them. 

“But to tell truth, it is less m 
admiration of your fine genius, which 
has induced me to make this address 
to you, than my esteem for your 
character, and my affection to your 
person. That generosity of mind 
which ever accompanies you ; that 
cordiality of friendship, that spirited 
honour and integrity, have long in- 
terested me strongly in your behalf, 
and have made me desirous that a 
monument of our mutual amity should 
be piblicly erected, and, if possible, 
preserved to posterity. 

“I own, too, that I have the 
ambition to be the first who shall, in 
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public, express his admiration of your 
noble tragedy of ‘Douglas,’ one of 
the most interesting and pathetic 
pieces that was ever exhibited on any 
theatre. Should I give it the pre- 
ference to the ‘Merope’ of Maffei, 
and to that of Voltaire, which it re- 
sembles in its subject; should I 
affirm that it contains more fire and 
spirit than the former, more tender- 
ness and simplicity than the latter, I 
might beaccused of partiality, and how 
could I entirely acquit myself after 
the professions of friendship which I 
havemade to you! But theunfeigned 
tears which flowed from every eye, 
in the numerous representations 
which have been made of it in this 
theatre, the unparalleled command 
which you appeared to have over 
every affection of the human breast ; 
these are incontestible proofs that you 
pemeee te true theatrical genius of 
eampoae and Otway, refined from 
the unhappy barbarism of the one, 
and the licentiousness of the other. 
“My enemies, you know, and I 
own sometimes my friends, have re- 
proached me with the love of para- 
doxes and singular opinions ; and I 
expect to be exposed to the same im- 
putation, on account of the character 
which I have given of your ‘ Doug- 
las.’ Ishall be told, no doubt, that 
I had artfully chosen the only time 
when this high esteem of that piece 
could be regarded as a paradox—to 
wit, before its publication ; and that 
not being able to contradict in this 
icular the sentiments of the pub- 
ic, I have, at least, resolved to go 
before them. But I shall be amply 
compensated for all these pleasantries 
if you accept this testimony of my 
regard, and believe me to be, with the 
greatest sincerity, dear sir, your most 
affectionate friend and humble ser- 
vant, “Davip Hume. 


“Edinburgh, Jan. 3, 1757.” 


On the publication of this letter 
the ire of the Presbytery boiled over. 
That tolerant body proceeded at once 
to the most violent measures ; sum- 
moned before the Assembly such 
members of their community as had 
dared to be seen within the doors of 
an excommunicated fabric ; publicly 
censured them ; suspended one for 
eleven months from his pastoral em- 

yment, and fulminated the follow- 

anathema, with all the ex cathedra 
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authority of a Bull from the Vati- 
can :— 

“ Admonition and Exhortation by 
the Reverend Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh to all within their bounds. 
At Edinburgh, the 5th day ofJanuary, 
1757. 

“The Presbytery, taking into 
their serious consideration the de- 
clining state of religion, the open 
profanation of the Lord’s Day, the 
contempt of public worship, the 
growing luxury and levity of the 
a2 in which so many seem 
overs ‘of pleasure more than lovers 
of God; and being particularly af- 
fected /with the unprecedented counte- 
nancefgiven of late to the play-house 
in this place, where the state of the 
natign, and the circumstances of the 
poor, make such hurtful entertain- 
ments still more pernicious; has 
judged it their indispensable duty to 
express, in the most open and solemn 
manker, the deep concern they feel 
on this occasion. 

“The opinion which the Christian 
Chureh has always entertained of 
stage lays and players, as prejudi- 
cial to/the interests of religion and 
morality, ig well known; and the 
i which they commonly 

greater part of man- 
kind, -particularly the younger sort, 
is too obvious to be called in ques- 
tion. 

“To enumerate how many servants, 
apprentices, and students in different 
branches of literature in this city 
and suburbs, have been seduced from 
their proper business, by attending 
the stage, would be a painful, disa- 
greeable task. The Presbytery, in 
the year 1727, when consisting of 
many pious, prudent, and learned 
ministers, whose praisé is in all the 
churches, being aware of these evils, 
did prepare a paper, which was read 
from the several pulpits within their 
bounds, warning the people against 
the dangerous infection of the theatre 
then erected there. 

“Tn the year 1737, the legislature, 
in their great wisdom, did, by an Act 
of the 10th George IL, enact and 
declare, ‘That every person who 
should, for hire or reward, act, or 
cause to be acted, any play or other 
entertainment, of the stage, without 
the special licence and authority 
mentioned in the said act, should be 
deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and 
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for every such offence should forfeit 
the sum of fifty pounds sterling.’ 

“ At that time a project was set on 
foot to obtain a licensed theatre in 
in this city ; but the Masters and 
Professors of the University, sup- 
ported by the magistrates, having 
prepared a petition, setting forth 
the dangerous tendency of a play- 
house here, with respect to the im- 
portant interests of virtue and learn- 
ing, the project was laid aside. 

“The players, however, being so 
audacious as to continue to act in 
defiance of the law, the Presbytery 
did, at their own charge, prose- 
cute them before the court of session 
and prevailed in the process. The 
players were fined in terms of law; 
aud warrants being issued for appre- 
hending them, they fled from justice. 
But others came in their place, who 
since that time have attempted to 
elude the law, by changing the name 
of play-house into that of concert- 
hall. 

“ Assuch a slight evasion, the mere 
change of a name, could not make 
the slightest variation in the nature 
of the thing, the Presbytery, to do all 
in their power, and in their sphere, 
to prevent the growing evil, think 
themselves at this time loudly called 
upon, in one body and with one voice, 
to expostulate, in the bowels of love 
and compassion, with all under their 
care and inspection. 

“ When our gracious sovereign, at- 
tentive to the voice of Providence, is 
calling from the throne to humilia- 
tion and prayer, how unseemly it is 
for his subjects to give themselves up 
to mirth and jollity! When the war 
in which we are engaged, and many 
awful tokensof the Divine displeasure 
bespeak us, in the language of an 
inspired writer, to redeem the time 
because the days are evil, should 
that time be squandered away in 
running the round of foolish, not to 
say sinful amusements? When the 
wants and cries of the numerous 
poor require extraordinary supplies, 
fon unaccountable is it to lavish 
away vast sums for such vain and idle 
purposes ! When the wisdom of the 
nation has guarded the inhabitants 
of this city and suburbs from the 
infection of the stage, by a plain and 
express statute ;—is it not a high in- 
stance of folly to break down that 
barrier, and open a door with their 
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own hands for theatrical representa- 
tions ? which are, in many res 

no less inconsistent with good polic 
than unfriendly to religion ; and wi 
be found, sooner or later, to affect their 
temporal as well as spiritual interests. 

“ On these accounts, and for many 
other obvious and weighty consider- 
ations, the Presbytery, warmed with 
just concern for the good of souls, 
do, in the fear of God, warn, exhort, 
and obtest all within their bounds, 
as they regard the credit of our holy 
religion,and their own welfare, to walk 
worthy of the vocation whereunto 
they are called, by showing a sacred 
regard to the Lord’s Day, and all the 
ordinances of divine institution; and 
by discouraging, in their respective 
spheres, the illegal and dangerous 
entertainments of the stage. 

“ The Presbytery would plead with 
all in authority, with teachers of 
a parents, and masters of fami- 

ies, to restrain, by every available 
method, such as are under their in- 
fluence, from frequenting these semi- 
naries of folly and vice. They would 
particularly beseech the younger part 
of their flock to beware, lest by ex- 
ample, or from a foolish desire of 
appearing in the fashionable world, 
they be misled into such pernicious 
snares ;snares which must necessarily 
retard, if not entirely mar that pro- 
gress in the respective parts of their 
education, on which their future use- 
fulness and success depend. And 
lastly, they would entreat and obtest 
persons of all ranks and conditions, 
that instead of contributing to the 
growing licentiousness of the age, 
they may distinguish themselves by 
ane as lights in the world, being 
blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in a crooked 
and perverse nation ; occupying, for 
the great purposes of the honour of 
God and the good of mankind, that 
time, that substance, and those other 
talents which they have received 
from their Lord and Master. 

“The Presbytery appoint this ad- 
monition and exhortation to be read 
from all the pulpits within their 
bounds, on the last Sabbath, being 
the thirtieth day of this month, after 
divine service before noon.” 

This denunciation wassoon strength- 
ened by another, in the same, or 
rather a more excited strain, dated 
Glasgow, February 14, 1757. 
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“The Presbytery of Glasgow having 
seen a printed paper, entitled ‘An 
Admonition and Exhortation 6f the 
reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh,’ 
which among other evils prevailing, 
laments the extraordinary and un- 
srecedented countenance given of 
fate to the play-house in that city, 
and having good reason to believe 
that this refers to the melancholy but 
notorious facts, that one who is a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, 
did himself write and compass a 
stage-play entitled ‘The Tragedy of 
Douglas,’ and got it to be acted on 
the theatre at Edinburgh ;—and that 
he, with several other ministers of 
this Church, were present, and some 
of them oftener than once, at the 
acting of the said play before a 
numerous audience ; the Presbytery 
being affected with this new and 
strange appearance, think it their 
duty to declare, as they hereby do, 
that they agree with the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh in their sentiments 
with regard to stage-plays ; and par- 
ticularly that such entertainments, 
from what has been usually ex- 
hibited in them, and also from the 
dissolute lives (for the most part) and 
infamous character of the players, have 
been looked upon by the Christian 
Church in all ages, and of all different 
communions, as extremely prejudicial 
to religion and morality, as well as 
hurtful to the valuable interests of 
human society, by the wasteful ex- 
pense of money and time they have 
occasioned ;—and being convinced by 
long experience, a sure test of the 
tendency of any action or practice, 
how vain it is to expect such a refor- 
mation of the stage as is consistent 
with the ends aforesaid ;—and, there- 
fore, such entertainments should be 
discouraged and laid aside. 

“ And the Presbytery, further con- 
sidering that the unprecedented coun- 
tenance given to the play-house, in 
the instance mentioned, is greatly 
aggravated by a late Act of Parlia- 
ment, rendering the stage,—becauce 
not licensed,—unlawful in Scotland, 
and also from the present circum- 
stances of the nation with regard to 
the war we are engaged in, the dearth 
of provisions and the awful tokens 


of the Divine anger against us ;— 
they therefore hereby appoint and 
instruct such of their members as 
shall represent them in the ensuing 
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General Assembly of this Church, to 
move and insist in a regular manner, 
that the venerable Assembly do de- 
clare, by a public act, their judgment, 
and that of this National Church, 
against the entertainments of the 
Theatre, as of very hurtful tendency 
to the interests of religion and society. 

“ Secondly, that the Assembly do 

strictly inquire whether the facts 
above mentioned, viz., that a minister 
of this Church has compassed and 
procured to be acted on the Theatre of 
the Canongate, in Edinburgh, the 
tragedy called ‘ Douglas ;’ and that 
the representations of the said tragedy 
was attended by him and several 
other ministers, having been under 
the consideration of the Presbyteries 
respectively concerned, and whether 
these ministers, having been found 
guilty, have been censured as their 
aults deserved; and to give such 
directions as they in their wisdom 
shall find necessary, that each minis- 
ter may be made sensible that the 
Church of Scotland will never protect 
her members in a practice so unbe- 
coming their character, and of such 
pernicious tendency to the great 
interests of religion, industry, and 
virtue. And lastly, that the Assembly 
would use their best endeavours to 
obtainsuchan explication and enforce- 
ment of the Act of the 17th of Geo. 
IIL., anent the play-house, as it may 
not be liable to the pitiful evasions 
by which it is eluded.” 

The play and the author being now 
the objects of avowed persecutors, as 
a matter of course, the supposed nui- 
sance gained additional patronage and 
popularity from the attempt to put it 
down. ‘The managers continued to 
act “ Douglas;” the public crowded to 
see it more and more ; and from ana- 
themas the Presbytery proceeded to 
acts. David Hume was induced to 
cancel his dedication, from an impres- 
sion that it increased the outery. Mr. 
Home was cited to appear before his 
own Presbytery, at Haddington, on 
the 5th of April, but excused himself 
until the 1st of May, when he pro- 
mised to attend. This indulgence 
was conceded, with certification that 
the Presbytery would proceed to 
judgment at the time appointed, with- 
out delay, of which Mr. Home re- 
ceived a formal intimation by letter. 

On the meeting of the Presbytery 
at Haddington, Mr. Home requested 
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a further indulgence of a week. They 
referred the whole matter to the 
Synod at Edinburgh, which was to 
meet on the 10th, and adjourned 
themselves to the same day, that Mr. 
Home might have an opportunity of 
attending, if he thought proper. The 
Presbytery accordingly met, and he 
attended, but no minute was entered 
upon the business. The question, 
however, came before the Synod on 
the 12th, and was remitted to the 
Presbytery at Haddington for want 
of form. At this meeting Mr. Home 
did not think it advisable to appear. 
He preached his farewell sermon at 
Athelbonford, to his own congrega- 
tion, on Sunday, June the 5th 
when many of them were bathed 
in tears; and on Tuesday, the 7th, 
gave in his own demission to the 
Presbytery at Haddington.’ From 
that day he assumed the lay habit, 
laid aside his clerical designation, re- 
1 inquished the honours and emolu- 
ments of the sacred profession, and 
turned his thoughts more exclusively 
to secular pursuits. 

The Edinburgh Courant, which 
contained the fulminations against 
“ Douglas,” advertised at the same 
time its repeated performance, “ with 
material alterations by the author.” 
Home, although he did not chose to 
face the Presbytery on his own ac- 
count, exhibited more determination 
in the cause of his friend Carlyle, 
who had been summoned to answer 
for the high crime and misdemeanour 
of witnessing a play. He obtained 
interest to get himself elected a la 
elder ; this gave him a right to s 
in the Synod, when he defended 
Carlyle with great spirit ; declared 
that if there was any fault it was 
his own, with whom the offence had 
originated, and concluded with the 
appropriate line from Virgil— 

‘¢ Me, me: adsam qui feci ; in me convertile 
furum !” 


Carlyle received a severe reprimand, 
and narrowly escaped the cutty 
stool and expulsion by an unqualified 
avowal of contrition and a promise 
never to repeat the sin. The rage of 
the Kirk gave rise to many pam- 

hlets on both sides of the question. 

he enemies of the stage poured forth 
abuse, its defenders pelted back ridi- 
cule. As a specimen of the first, the 
following extract vies with Jeremy 
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Collier in his most truculent mood : 
“Tt is agreed upon, by sober Pagans 
themselves, that play-actors are the 
most profligate wretches, and vilest 
vermin that hell ever vomited out ; 
that they are the filth and garbage 
of the earth, the scum and stain of 
human nature, the excrements and 
refuse of all mankind, the pests and 
poame of human society ; the de- 

auchers of men’s minds and morals ; 
unclean beasts, idolatrous Papists or 
Atheists, and the most horrid and 
abandoned villains that ever the sun 
shone upon.” Truly these, as Sir 
Walter Scott says, are bitter words. 
The foaming zeal of such a contro- 
versialist is like that imputed by 
Dryden to Collins; if it failed to eat 
up the disputants, it devoured, at 
least, all sense of decency and good 
manners. 

In the meantime Home re-stirred 
himself activély to get his play intro- 
duced to the London boards. Havin g 
some interest with Lord Bute, it was 
placed in Garrick’s hands. He re- 
jected it; some said on the ground 
that the plot was too simple and 
undramatic, in which opinion Dr. 
Johnson conceded. “If so, they were 
wrong. But both were partial to 
stilts, forgetting that simplicity and 
pathos are the leading ingredients of 
tragedy. Others, not friendly to Gar- 
rick, hinted that he thought Mrs. 
Cibber would carry away the greatest 
share of applause in the heroine, and 
throw him into the shade. Home 
then took “Douglas,” to Rich, at 
Covent Garden. He accepted it at 
once. It was produced there on 
Monday, March 14, 1757, the day 
upon which another tragedy was 
acted at Portsmouth, called “The 
Death of Admiral Byng,” as san- 
guinary and affecting a performance 
as ever was exhibited. N.B—The 
first London cast of “ Douglas” was 
as follows, the names of Lord and 
Lady Barnard being changed to 
Randolph— 
Young Norval, 

Old Norval, . 
Glenalvon, ... 
Lord Randolph, . . 
Lady Randolph, . . . Mrs. Woffington. 
Anna, . . ». + « « Mrs. Vincent. 

A goodly array of talent. The play 
drew nine houses the first season, was 
much —_ and admired ; and 
though by no means so popular as it 


Barry. 
Sparks, 
Smith. 
Ridout. 
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afterwards became, it was manifest 
that the vital element was strong and 
enduring within it. Strange were 
the anomalies of stage costume in 
those days. Barry arrayed the noble 
shepherd in a suit of white peed 
satin, fantastically shaped and fringed, 
instead of donning the panoply of the 
mountain robber he had slain, of 
whom he distinctly says— 


“ He wore that day the arms which now I 
wear.” 


The following criticisms appeared 
in the London Chronicle :— 

“ At Covent Garden, March 14, 
was presented, for the first time, a 
new tragedy entitled ‘ Douglas,’ to 
a most numerous and splendid au- 
dience. As this author writes en- 
tirely on the side of morality, we 
cannot conceive why an inflammatory 
spirit should have arisen against him 
in his own country. It may, how- 
ever, be some consolation to him that 
from a London audience he has met 
with the warmest testimonials of ap- 
probation, and that he has sent 
many of them home, if not better 
men, at least very sensibly alive to 
the loveliness of virtue. e cannot, 
at present, pretend to give an exact 
critique on this piece, but a short 
history of our own affections, while 
under his operation is in our power, 
and that we beg leave to offer to the 
public. From the opening of the play. 
we felt our passions irresistibly seized 
and attached to the subject. Mrs. 
Woffington, who begins it, breaks into 
a beautiful pathos at once poetical and 
simple. As the story unfolds itself by 

the interest grows wm 
and upon the introduction of Mr. 
Barry, our hopes and fears were 
agreeably set at variance. The scene 
in which Mr. Sparks makes his first 
appearance seemed to us admirably 
written and very finely performed by 
the player. The pastoral simplicity 
of his language, and the purity bf his 
manners were highly pleasing; our 
expectation is well worked up, and 
terror and pity reign in every breast, 
till by due degrees the discovery is 
made, when a tide of joy breaks in 
upon us. There is, likewise, a great 


deal of tenderness between the mother hi 


and the son when she discovers her- 
self to him ; and Mr. , in the 
e which succeeds this, enter- 

i his auditors with some mas- 
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terly strokes of acting. The-catas- 
trophe was likewise very affecting. 
Hope, joy, terror, and pity, which are 
the true tragic passions, when well 
contrasted, were here agitated to a 
very high degree of emotion. Upon 
the whole the characters appeared to 
be well drawn; the diction has an 
easy strength, nowhere too rich, ge- 
nerally expressive, often impassioned, 
and sometimes sublime. Though the 
fable bears a resemblance. to that of 
‘Merope,’ yet the circumstances are 
sufficiently varied. Mr. Barry ac- 
quitted himself well in his part. 
Mrs. Woffington convinced us that 
she can touch the tender passions 
very feelingly, and Mr. Sparks rose 
greatly above himself by descending, 
if I may be allowed the antithesis, 
from the fustian of acting, to the 
simple workings of nature. To con- 
clude, we met with a very pathetic 
entertainment this night, and will 
venture to promise our readers the 
same pleasing melancholy whenever 
they choose to see the tragedy of 
* Douglas.’ ” 
“ March 15. 

“Was repeated the new tragedy of 
‘Douglas,’ mentioned in our last. 
We have collected the opinions of 
the public concerning this piece, and 
we find it generally agreed that a 
beautiful simplicity runs through the 
whole composition, and that some of 
the scenes are exquisitely tender and 
pathetic. We wait the publication 
of the play before we can add any 
thing to our former remarks, and 
shall conclude by expressing the 
pleasure with which we see it 
advertised for the author’s benefit 
on Thursday evening, the 17th, 
when, we make no doubt that 
though the age in general is fond of 
finery, he will find feeling hearts to 
encourage a writer who dares to 
imitate the ancient simplicity, and 
who, in all his scenes of distress, 
speaks the native accents of the 
passions.” 

On the 19th of March, the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the 3rd, 
commanded a repetition of the play, 
and the Duke of Cumberland, the 
hero of Culloden, sent the author a 
andsome present on account of his 
benefit. e Prince, when George 
IIL., on the recommendation of Lord 
Bute, gave Mr. Home a pension of 
£300 per annum, and a post in 
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Scotland which produced as much 
more. Altogether he received solid 
compensation for the hostility of the 
Kirk. In 1758, Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
brought out “Douglas” at Smock 
Alley, the two leading characters by 
himself and Mrs. Kennedy. The 
lady had pretensions as a comic 
actress, but in tragedy sank below 
par. Sheridan admired the play 
greatly, felt confident of its attrac- 
tions, and, with extreme liberality, 
publicly announced his intention of 
giving the author his third night, as 
if it had been an original production. 
The receipt on the first representa- 
tion was good, on the second some- 
thing less. By this time the Dublin 
booksellers had printed the pla 
with the Scotch anathemas prefixed. 
Things instantly took a new turn; 
“ Douglas” was reprobated as a pro- 
fanation of the clerical character, on 
the part of a dissenting parson; a 
faction was raised against it, and the 
author’s night, upon which an over- 
flow had been anticipated, fell far 
short of the expenses. The Irish 
manager felt himself in an awkward 
predicament ; he had raised expecta- 
tions which could not be answered, 
and was too high minded to let the 
matter rest there, under difficulties 
he had neither foreseen nor created. 
He consulted his friend and connec- 
tion by marriage, Mr. Samuel Whyte. 
It was at first suggested to forward a 
friendly letter to the author, accom- 
wes by a handsome — of plate. 
Whyte objected to this, reflecting 
that as Mr. Home was not a family 
man, it might run him to expense in 
displaying it. He then hinted that 
a gold medal, as a thing that could 
be conveniently carried about, would 
accomplish the complimentary pur- 
pose. It was accordingly executed, 
to the intrinsic value of about twenty 
guineas, bearing on one side an en- 
graved laurel wreath, and on the 
reverse, the following inscription : 
“Thomas Sheridan, manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, Dublin, 
presents this small token of his 
gratitude to John Home, for having 
enriched the stage with the tragedy 
of ‘Douglas.’”” Even this tribute 
was very near missing the hands for 
which it was designed. Mr. Whyte, 


to whom it was intrusted, when a 
few miles from London, was stopped 
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by highwaymen, and preserved the 
well-meant offering by the sacrifice 
of his purse ; at the imminent peril 
of his life. This is the true history 
of Thomas Sheridan's medal, which 
was ultimately conveyed to Home 
through Lord Macartney and Lord 
Bute. 

Boswell tells us, eighteen years 
later, in 1775, that in conversation 
with Dr. Johnson, at the club, the 
latter said : “Some years ago, at a 
coffee-house in Oxford, I called to 
Sheridan, ‘Sir, sir, how came you 
to give a gold medal to Home for 
writing that foolish play?’ This, 

ou see, was wanton and insolent ; 

ut I meant to be wanton and inso- 
lent. A medal has no value but as a 
stamp of merit. If Sheridan was 
magnificent enough to bestow a gold 
medal as an honorary reward of 
dramatic excellence, he should have 
requested one of the Universities to 
choose the person on whom it should 
be conferred. Sheridan had no right 
to give a stamp of merit: it was 
counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” We 
suspect some exaggeration or mis- 
statement in this scrap of Boswellism, 
and wish we could have heard what 
Sheridan said in reply. He was not 
a man likely to submit in silence to a 
atuitous insult from anyone, if he 
elt that such was intended. What 
Johnson is reported to have said is 
mere dogmatism, not argument. The 
one had quite as much right to echo 
public opinion by the present of a 
rivate token of respect, as the other 
oe to call this successful work a 
foolish play, in haughty defiance of 
that generally expressed opinion. 
Dr. Johnson sneered at Home, and 
undervalued his tragedy, most likely 
because he was a Scotchman. The 
lexicographer was a great writer, a 
mighty moralist, and a good man, 
abounding with prejudices. His 
mental _ was prodigious, but his 
powers failed when grappling with 
the tragic muse. “Douglas” is worth 

a hundred “ Irenes.” 
_ When Digges and Mrs. Ward 
came to Dublin in 1759, and played 
their original in “Douglas,” 
the feeling against the author had 
entirely subsided, and the play 
brought good houses for several 
nights. The “Dramatic Censor,” in 
1770, referring to the successive per- 
formers up to that date, says : “ Mr. 

45 


Barry never showed less of capital 
merit than in ‘ Douglas :’ almost the 
whole part seemed to drag upon his 
tongue ; he was either negligent, or 
the passions not being wrought up to 
the degree of expression in which he 
excels, the part slipped from him 
without any perception of his own 
deficiency. Digges was extremely 
pleasing and happy in the narrative 
and descriptive passages, nor was he 
any way deficient in tenderness ; the 
author stood much indebted to this 
gentleman for the prosperous exist- 
ence of his piece. Mr. Brereton 
may walk through to fill up time 
before a pantomime or the Jubilee 
but neither the manager nor himself 

lt wish to see the whole of our 
opinion respecting his arert Old 
Norval’s simplicity and fidelity of 
heart is well imagined, and finished 
in a masterly manner. Mr. Sparks 
discovered judgment and power, but 
was too mechanical and laborious. 
He pumped up his grief, and his 
sensibility was accompanied by stray 
marks of affectation. Mr. Packer, 
avoiding these faults, deserves pre- 
ference. Mr. Love, the first mur- 
derer of the murdering villain, 
Glenalvon, was hateful indeed ; not 
from marking the features of the 
character wit en ,as Glenal- 
von, but as himself. There never, 
surely, was a more rambling, insipid 
exhibition, since the days of Thespis. 
Mr. Smith supplied a great contrast, 
yet quite as much out of keeping. 
One growled like a thunder-storm, 
the other simpered like an April fit 
of sunshine. Mr. Palmer has capa- 
city to do the part justice, but Mr. 
Reddish would, we think, be better 
still. Mrs. Woffington, whose tragic 
utterance was, in general, the bane of 
tender ears, never appeared to less 
advantage than in Lady Randolph, 
Mrs. Ward did as much justice to the 
pert as poet or audience could wish. 

rs, Barry, at present, having greater 

wers, surpasses the last-mentioned 
ad co Wom . 

t rs. ofington, the un- 
rivalled Sir Harry Wilda of 
sparkling comedy, with a shrill, de- 
fective voice, could even pass muster 
in such characters as Lady Randolph, 
Lady Macbeth, or Lady Constance 


M 
itantles wonderful versatility an 
great power with the sudan ; but 


she was surpassingly beautiful, and 
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beauty is a cloak which covers as 
pear sinsas charity itself. “Douglas” 
in all seasons has been acted with a 
vast concentration of talent. Thirty- 
five years after the criticism quoted 
above, the four principal characters 
were sustained at Covent Garden by 
Charles Kemble, John Kemble, 
George Frederic Cooke, and Mrs. 
Siddons. Living playgoers may re- 
member Young, Char es Kemble, 
Macready, and Miss O’Neill in the 
same combination. This tragedy bee 
been estimated too highly, and too 
much condemned. t has faults, 
but more excellences. Lady Ran- 
dolph in the first scene relates 
the secret transactions of her life to 
her confidant, Anna. This is cer- 
tainly a most unartificial mode of 
letting the audience into the plot ; 
and the plot ought not to stand still 
so late as the fourth act. ray. 
praises the play vainly, in spite of 
what he calls, without specifying 
them, “ all its defects,” Sir Walter 
Scott says in his “Diary,” “ John 
Home’s works are poorer than I 
thought them. ood blank yerse 
and stately sentiment, but something 
lukewarmish, excepting ‘ Douglas, 
which is certainly a master-piece. 
Eyen that does not stand the closet. 
Its merits are for the stage ; and it 
is certainly one of the best acting 
plays we have. Perhaps a play to 
act well should not be too poetical.” 
The Rev. Dr. Styles, of Brighton, 
a bitter mitred master, says of 
“ Douglas,” “ The aspect of this play 
on Christianity is exceedingly danger- 
ous.” Will any commentator on 
Styles be kind enough to explain what 
this means, which we haye tried in 
vain to comprehend. Here and there 
the words fate and destiny are substi- 
tuted by Home for providence; this 
may be a logical confusion of terms 
but surely it is not a premeditated 
attack on revealed religion, any more 
than is the common conversational 
use of such expressions as good or 
bad luck, propitious or hostile stars, 
and the like, in which thousands 
indulge without the slightest idea 
that they hereby ley themselves open 
to the charge of deism orinfidelity. We 
have even ‘heard extremists object to 
the use of above, mediate, intercede, 
sacrifice, &c,, as solely applicable to 
spiritual subjects, If we refine on 
language to this extent there will 
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soon be an end of general literature. 
As the Rev. John Caen says in 
his “Essay on Faith,” “ All human 
acquirements will thus come to be 
reckoned profane and heathenish. 
Reason itself will be regarded with a 
jealous eye, as the rival of true re- 
ligion, and heaven, that sacred pledge 
of faith, will be considered as a vain 
idol, and all our studies idolatry.” 

Infine, “ Douglas” is unquestionably 
the production of a classical and 
elegant mind. It has an ardour of 
pathos not unworthy of our most 
favourite writers, and though some 
of the scenes trifle too long with the 
feelings, areredundant in description, 
and the catastrophe sweeps off inno- 
cent and guilty together, we consider 
the tragedy, taken in the whole, as the 
genuine offspring of a poetical fancy 
which may improve the head, and 
can never taint the heart. 

In 1758, Garrick, repentant for the 
loss of “ Douglas,” and considerably 
urged by the author’s friends, ac- 
cepted the tragedy of “ Agis,” written 
many years before, and rejected when 
first offered. He played the principal 

rt himself; the cast included 

ossop, Holland, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and Mrs. Yates. By dint 
of good acting and excellent support, 
it went through eleven nights, and then 
descended quietly and permanently to 
the tomb. In 1760, a third tragedy by 
Home, “The Siege of Aquilica,” 
found a placein the same well stocked 
repository, after a run of nine nights ; 
on this occasion Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber were the only first rate per- 
formers engaged. The three trage- 
dies were published together in the 
same year, and a large sale recom- 
pensed the author for the partial 
failure of his two latter productions. 

“The Siege of Aquilica” has one 
fine poetical passage, which almost 
rivals the celebrated dream in 
“Sardanapalus.” Here it is : Corne- 
lia says,— 

As I slumb’ring lay 
About that hour when glad Aurora springs 
To chase the lagging shades, methought I 
was 

In Rome, and full of peace the city seem’d; 
My mind, oblivious too, had lost its care. 
Sereye I stepp'd along the lofty hall 
Embellish'd with the statues of our fathers, 
When suddenly an universal groan 

Issued at once from every marble breast. 
Aghast I gaz’d around! when slowly down 
From their high pedestals I saw descend 
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The murder’d Gracchi. Hand in hand, the 
brothers 

Stalk’d towards me. 
more near, 

They were no more the Gracchi but my sons 

Paulus and Titus! At that dreadful change 

I shriek’d and wak’d. But never from my 


As they approach’d 


mind 
The spectacle shall part. Their awful eyes 

at Drury Lane, 

Their cheeks of stone! Their look of death 

and woe. . 

He now abstained from the buskin 
for nine years. In 1769, Garrick 

roduced Home’s “ Fatal Discovery.” 

his time the principal characters 
were intrusted to Barry, Reddish, 
and Mrs. Barry. eet in his 
Life of Garrick, pours out his wrath 
in pailsful against this Ossianic 
tragedy, which ran ten nights, and 
after asleep of seven years was 
raked up for one night more, at 
Covent Garden, for Mrs. ? 
benefit. In 1773, Reddish and Mr, 
Barry supported Home’s fifth drama- 
tic effort, “ Alonzo ;’ and carried it 
through eleven repetitions. This play 
is not much inferior to “Douglas” 
from intricacy or plot and variety of 
incident, though founded on a 
romantic idea of deciding the fate 
of nations by single combat. In 1778, 
“ Alfred the Great,’ a very poor 
historical piece, produced at Covent 
Garden, wound up the list of Home’s 
dramatic efforts. It was a failure, 
being acted only thrice. 

After a lapse of many years, during 
which time his pen remained idle, 
Mr. Home published, in 1802, “A 
History of the Rebellion in 1785," 
from which great expectations were 
excited, on account of the means he 

ossessed of being well and correctly 
informed. These expectations, how- 
ever, were not realized ; the work being 
meagre and unsatisfactory, defective 
in many important points, andnot at 
all calculated to gratify curiosity, to 
afford information, or support the 
pretensions of the writer as a his- 
torian. His last appearance before 
the public, under any circumstances 
or position occurred in 1804, when 
Master Betty, the young Ros¢ius, as 
he was designated, played Douglas at 
the Edinburgh theatre. Home step- 
ped before the curtain, after wit- 
nessing the performance, in obedience, 
we believe, to a general call from the 
house ; in the excess of his rapture, 
he bowed respectfully 


to every see- 
45* 
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tion of the audience, and retired 
amidst their tumultuous acclamations. 
He was then eighty-two, and per- 
haps verging on dotage, or he could 
scarcely have heaped such enthusias- 
tic encomiums as he is said to have 
done, on the crude, unfledged attempt 
of a boy of thirteen, with undeve- 
loped voice and powers; or have 
persuaded himself that he saw in 
such a manikin any like the por- 
trait he had conceived of the stalwart 
though youthful mountaineer, into 
whose mouth he puts the following 
lofty aspirations :— 


‘May Heaven inspire some prime gigantic 
Dane 

To beat a bold defiance to our host ! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept ; 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die!” 


Blood and the pride of ancestry will 
do much ; but in a hand to hand con- 
flict, with a son of Arak, bone, sinew, 
and muscle are indispensable re- 
quisites. The beau ideal of a hero 
requires something to strike the eye 
as well as to captivate the heart. 
Tom Thumb may do for the cham- 
pion “ a burlesque, but not for a 
tragedy. 

ohn Home died at Merchiston 
House, near Edinburgh, on the 4th of 
September, 1808, in his eighty-sixth 
year. Through life he had been, as far 
as his means and station would admit 
the friend and patron of merit; and 
under his fostering hand many 
sparks of literary genius, that would 
otherwise’ have lain dormant, were 
brought to light. One remarkable 
instance deserves special record. 
The celebrated poems of Ossian 
would, in all probability, never have 
been heard of, had not Mr. Home 
stretched forth his protecting hand 
to Macpherson, the translator, imi- 
tator, and inventor ; his distinct title 
not being yet decided. While Mac- 
pherson was schoolmaster of Ruth- 
ven, in Badenoch, he occupied his 
leisure hours in collecting, from the 
native but illiterate bards of the 
mountains of Scotland, fragments of 
those singular poems. A few of 
them he rendered, as he said, from 
the Gaelic into English, and inserted 
them occasionally in a weekly mis- 
cellany, then conducted at Edinburgh, 
by Walter Ruddiman. The beauty 
of these pieces soon attracted the 
notice of Mr. Home, and Drs. 
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Robertson and Blair; and it was 
resolved by those gentlemen to send 
for Macpherson from his humble re- 
treat. He accordingly came to Edin- 
burgh, and had an interview with 
these eminent literateurs. The result 
was that he resigned his situation as 
a country pedagogue; travelled, at 
their expense, ene the Highlands, 
and collected the originals of those 
poems which have since become the 
subjects of so much controversy. 
The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that they were cooked up, if not en- 
tirely invented by Macpherson. Had 
he not talked of manuscripts never 
a he would have made a much 

tter fight with oral tradition. 
Such a line of descent might account 
for scraps or even complete pieces of 
poetry, though carried back to remote 
generations. It was totally different 
with such a matter of fact affairs as 
the corre ence of Pope Gan- 
ganelli. hen Voltaire asked the 
compiler of these letters to produce 
the originals, and he failed to do so, 
this at once and conclusively oo 
them as inventions. From the be- 
ginning of the Ossianic controversy, 

r. Johnson was a stubborn un- 
believer. He expresses his opinion, 
as was his wont, in very plain terms. 
This led to a pugnacious and un- 
scholastic interchange of missives be- 
tween the poet’s representative and 
the philosopher, ending in the pur- 
chase of a shilling cudgel by the 
latter. In the early part of the con- 
troversy, Dr. Johnson was led into 
the subject by Dr. Blair, who, ap- 
pealing to the internal evidence of 
the antiquity of the poems, asked 
him whether he thought any man of 
a modern age could have written such 
poems? Johnson replied, “ Yes, sir, 
many men, many women, and many 
children.” At that time he was not 
aware that Dr. Blair had just 
published a Dissertation, not only 
defending their authenticity, but 
seriously ranking them with tbe 
poems of Homer and Virgil. When 
afterwards informed of this circum- 
stance, he expressed considerable 
displeasure at Dr. Fordyce, who had 
Dr. Blair to the topic, 
and said, “Iam not sorry they got 
thus much for their pains ; sir, it was 
like leading a man to talk of a book 
= the author concealed behind the 
oor.’ 
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It has been said in print that 
Ossian was a favourite author with 
the first Napoleon. Strange, if true 
that the most practical of created 
minds should have enjoyed or under- 
stood the fantastical reveries of one 
of the most imaginative. Still more 
80, that he could have imbibed any 
notion of the original style from a 
French translation! But let the 
question of genuineness rest as it 
may, itis quite certain that “‘ Ossian” 
brought Macpherson worldly profit, 
fame, and promotion. In 1764 he 
accompanied Governor Johnstone to 
Florida, as secretary. After his re- 
turn he translated the “ Iliad” of 
Homer into Celtic verse, wrote a 
History of Great Britain, from the 
Restoration to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover, and also employed 
his pen in vindicating the measures 
of Government during the American 
war. He was afterwards appointed 
agent to the Nabob of Arcot, and 
died a Member of Parliament, in 
1796, aged fifty-eight. He left £2,000 
to his early patron, Home, in grateful 
recollection of the acts of kindness 
he had received from him at the out- 
set of his career. 
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We close our sketch with an anec- 
dote. Home was constitutionally se- 
rious, but he once condescended to a 
jocularity. He was fond of claret, and 
took his glass con amore, when that 
Hygeian beverage, by the connivance 
of the authorities, was allowed to be 
imported into Scotland, under the 
mitigated duties applicable to the 
concoction called Southampton port. 
When the impost was more than 
doubled, he delivered himself of the 
following epigrant, which has often 
appeared in print before :— 

“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his Claret good ; 

‘Let him drink Port,’ an English statesman 
cried ; 
He took the poison—and his spirit died.” 


The works of John Home were pub- 
lished in 1824, in three volumes, 8vo, 
under the supervision of his friend, 
the -venerable Henry Mackenzie, 
author of the “ Man of Feeling.” 
Sir Walter Scott reviewed them in 
the Quarterly in 1827. We doubt 
whether they would ever have been 
edited, reviewed, or remembered, had 
Home not written the tragedy of 
“ Douglas.” 
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BY J, 8, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” * THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


TaatTsame morning Lord Ardenbroke 
had, among his other letters, one that 
served to amuse him. It was from 
the handsome young man who had so 
much engaged the curiosity of the 
party in Miss Gray’s box. 

_ It was very short: only a few 


ines. 
“ Alfred Dacre—You are a ve 
odd fellow, Alfred Dacre,” was 


his commentary ; and with a smile, 
and a little shrug, he proceeded to 
read his other letters. 

Later in the day he paid a visit at 
Guildford House, and saw the ladies 
there ; and when he was going away, 
Miss Laura Gray said to him :— 

“T forgot to tell you I’ve made out 


your friend’s name—I mean the 
mysterious person in the peaked 
beard at the opera.” 

“Oh ! really ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“Tm not sure that you don’t mean 
to lead me into betuaying it—you 
young ladies are so deep,” said he 

ughin 


&- 
Ne really ; I do know it.” 

“* Well, what is it ?” 

“ Dacre,” she said triumphantly, 

“ How did you make it out ?” 

“You shan’t hear.” 

“Do tell me—pray do %” 

“That’s my secret,” she replied}. 
me her pretty head with. a 
smile. 
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“But I have a reason, really,” said 


Lord Ardenbroke, a little earnestness d 


mixing in his manner. 

“You shan’t hear—positively no. 
You refused me that harmless: little 
confidence, and now you demand to 
learn my secrets ; not a word.” 

He laughed again, and then looked 
down, and there ensued a silence, and 
he was very grave for a minute. Then 
said he, looking up with a faint smile : 

“ Well, since you won’t tell, I can’t 
helpit. But—but you must remem- 
ber, you did not hear it from me— 
that’s all.” 

“Certainly not, from you,” ac- 
quiesced Laura. 

This little dialogue was spoken 
standing, and after he had taken his 
leave—a ceremony which he now re- 
peated, and ran down the stairs. 

By this time the good old a 
man had reached the melancholy 
room of De Beaumirail, within the 
precincts of the Fleet. 

In his dressing-gown, the prisoner 
leaned back upon his faded red sofa, 
having pitched the novel with which 
he ha n striving to kill the weary 
hours on the floor, on which it lay 
open. Pallid and weary he looked ; 
and the hand that lay on the arm of 
the sofa was slowly fumbling over the 
brass heads of the nails, as a friar 
tells his beads in a weary vigil. 

He nodded, without rising, without 
smiling, as the old man entered. _ 

“T hope, my young friend,” said 
he, “I have not taken a liberty. I 
have availed myself of a seat in a 
friend’s brougham to go out to Old 
Brompton. I’ve been, unsuccessfully, 
again at Guildford House. I have 
seen Miss Gray ; but with respect to 
the object of terminating this miser- 
— confinement, as I say, unsuccess- 
fully.” 

e Beaumirail’s face lighted up 
with a sudden interest : he sat erect : 
and his fingers’-tip ceased its mono- 
tonous course along the dingy nail- 
heads, as the old man spoke. 

“Yes, Nemesis, very good,” he 
said, with a faint sour smile. “Iam 
sorry, Mr. Parker, you a yourself 
the trouble to come all this way to 
tell one that—I can’t call it news. 


Very kind of you, though,” he ad- 


ded, recollecting himself. 

Bat though she won’t do that,” 
resumed the clergyman, “‘ she is very 
willing—to—to assist—in fact if you 
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required money—if you-were at all 
istressed’”’—— 

“Give me money,” interrupted 
Beaumirail with a very angry laugh. 
“Do you mean to say she seriously 
offered to give me money? That is 
pretty near the climax, I should hope, 
of herinsolence. I've been here three 
years and seven weeks. She has only 
to write her name, as she does to 
every note she sends to her heartless 
acquaintances—to every order she 
writes to her jeweller or her milliner 
—and without costing her a shilling 
—and I should be free, and the 
malignant little fool won’t do it. 
Offer me money indeed. Dying here 
by inches! As if it were not slow 
and miserable enough, she’d eke out 
my agony a little longer, and buy the 
gratifying spectacle of my protracted 
torture by a few judicious doles. I 
wish I had heard her make that 
offer; I'd have answered—insult 
for insult, by heaven! But I can 
hardly believe it. It is not credible. 
Look at me here, sir; I’m not 
@ man who can associate with 
the swindlers and charlatans and 
bankrupts, the scum of society, 
who are here. To me it is literal iso- 
lation—what in your convict prisons 
they call solitary confinement—and 
no brain could stand it long. If that 
merciless girl could keep me living 
until I went mad—what a complete 
revenge |” 

“Pardon me, sir; it is not re- 
venge”—— 

“Not revenge! And what the devil 
is it ?” 

“Tt is a feeling—a kind of ’—— 

“A kind of hypocrisy, sir—throw- 
ing dust in your eyes. If it reached 
cs as it does me-—your person, your 

ealth, your brain—you'd not be the 
dupe of a few fine phrases. The 
stupid little fiend does not know the 
danger she is drifting into. This 
morning I thought the whole thing 
over. I don’t despairyet. I shall have 
my chance. She likes revenge—she’ll 

ursue it; let her. I’ve been pass- 
ve too long. T hope and believe I 
may never die until I see her pride 
humbled and her heart broken by 
my skill and resolution.” 

“ Wild words, sir,” said the clergy- 
man, sadly shaking his head. 

“Wild words—wild thoughts— 
wild works/ Sir, you shall see, I 
have thought over a possible revenge, 
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sir, which would outdo hers. Ihave 
not put it in motion—a foolish com- 
punction worried me to-day. I dare 
say I should never have tried my 
game if she had acted with common 
humanity. She has driven mie to des- 
her take the conse- 


pair, and let 
quences.” 

“There, there, pray, Mr. De Beau- 
mirail. You know I ought not to 
hear all that without reproof ; but 
there are excuses. You are excited 
—you are suffering ; reflection will 
come, and the storm will subside of 
itself.” 

De Beaumirail laughed impatiently 
and harshly. e was no longer 
sitting, but walking in his slippers 
about the room ; atid without arrest- 
ing his march he said— 

“* Ho! I’m carried away bya sudden 
gust. I’m to subside, and sit down 
as heretofore. By Jove, sir, you mis- 
take me. Cold and hard as a block 
of ice, sir. You came just in the nick 
of time to decide a vacillating man. 
Your benevolent message, sir, has 
settled a very critical question for 
Miss Laura Challys Gray.” 

“Sir, may I ask you do you know 
a Mr. Dacre ?” inquired the clergy- 
man. 

** Dacre—Alfred Dacre? I do, or 
rather I did,” said De Beaumirail, 
stopping short, and looking hard at 
the old man ; “ I don’t know whether 
he is living still—do you ?” 

“No, sir, no; but may I ask 
whether he was an enemy of yours.” 

“Yes; about the worst enemy I 
ever had, and that’s saying a good 
deal. Ata now tell me where you 
hedtd him mentioned.” 

“Miss Gray asked me to 
question I have asked to you. 

“Miss Gray! Did she? Come, 
comé, that looks oddly. Surely she 
said something thatindicated whether 
he was alive or dead ?” 

“No; she did not say.” 

“Will you be so kind,” said De 
Beaumiirail, with a sudden change of 
niannet, and an air of great interest, 
sitting down again in his former 
oem “to repeat, ag nearly as you can 

e 
ud 


put the 


a ct it, exactly what she did 


he clergyman complied—as it was 
very ae to do. 
© And that was all ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ You're sure ?” 
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“T think so.” 

De Beaumirail fell into a reverie, 
and seemed pleased. He looked up 
with an odd smile. 

“Tn that quarter,” he said, “I don’t 
think he’ll do me much mischief. I 
suppose he is alive ; wretches like him 
never die. (Can you tell me this—did 
she evince any interest in that 
person ?” 

“T can’t say she did—not the least. 
She seemed to fancy that he was an 
enemy of yotrs. She asked the 
question gravely, andseemed curious.” 

“H’m. All I say is, I think she’s 
cleverer than I gave her credit for. 
T should like to know what her mind’s 
working upon.” 

With these latter words he fixed 
his eyes rather cunningly upon the 
old man. If he fancied, however, that 
he had any secret to reveal, the sim- 
plicity and good faith that looked out 
of his grave, old blue eyes laid that 
suspicion at rest. 

“Clever, cruel, vindictive ; she’d 
pierce me with her bodkin. I carry as 
good a dagger—it is combat to the 
outrance ; recollect I never sought it. 
It is her.doing. I hate it, and it will 
be her misfortune, perhaps—I can’t 
help it.” 

“T make excuses, as I said, Mr. 
Beaumirail, for the angry language 
you employ. When next I see you, I 
shall find you, I trust, in a happier, at 
least a more resigned temper. You 
mhust excuse me also, when I say that 
you seem to forget, wlien you utter 
menaces like those, how powerless 
you are to accomplish them.” 

“That’s hitting me where you 
shouldn’t, Mr. Parker. It aint fair or 
pene, Quite true I’m locked up 

ere—I don’t need to be reminded— 
but have you never heard or read of 
magicians who .sat in their infernal 
laboratories among their elixirs and 
their books, as dark and sequestered 
as this place, and plagued the people 
they hated, ever so far away, by their 
art? Beautiful, they say she is, as 
other witches have been. She has 
drawn her circle round me here, and 
here I commence, at last, my incan- 
tations, and by heaven she shall feel 
them. It is a contest in which the 
time is past for relentiag. I wish—I 
wish I knew whether Dacre is living, 
and in England. If he be, it is hardly 
a fair fight.” 
“There was a time, Mr. Beauniirail, 
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when I had reason to hope that you 
had gathered the fruits of a yood ex- 
rience from your affliction —but— 
ut your present tone and conversation 

ones me.” 
“T won't argue it any more than 
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your friend Miss Gray will. I accept 
her version of charity, and her laws 
of war. I hesitate no longer, and I 
leave you, sir, a year to guess, and 
her to feel. Now from this den I 
shall wave my spells about her.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TEA. 


THERE was disappointment at Guil- 
ford House, for the day had closed 
without bringing the expected visit 
of Mr. Dacre. Of that gentleman 
Miss Gray knew nothing, and yet 
there was an odd feeling or mortifica- 
tion in her mind by reason of this 
unimportant neglect. Mrs. Wardell’s 
disappointment was now outspoken. 
ott he had not proposed it, 1 should 
not have thought so much of it, 
although it would have been nomore 
than a decent civility to have called 
and inquired for us to-day, under 
all the circumstances. But really, 
after his making such a flourish of 
trumpets about it, there’s no excuse ; 
and I can view it in no other light 
than as a most ill-bred omission.” 

It was dark now, but Miss Laura 
Gray chose the shutters and the cur- 
tains open, and liked in twilight and 
moonlight the look-out upon the 
circumscribed but singular landscape, 
and, looking listlessly from the win- 


dow, she said, “A lonely pair of dell 


women we are this evening. Even 
Charles Mannering has failed us.” 

“Yes, my dear Laura, don’t you 
see ¢ this way of living is so intoler- 
ably dull that——” 

“Hush, a moment. The gate has 
been opened, and, yes, here is a car- 
riage,” said Miss Gray. 

There were lights in the drawing- 
room, and she drew back as a 
brougham with a pair of horses ap- 
proached at a rapid pace. 

“Dear me, who can it be?” said 
old Mrs. Wardell, getting up and 
hesitating. “It can’t be Ardenbroke 
back again, nor Charles Mannering 
in a carriage, and it is such a ver 
odd hour—can it be ible-—there’s 
the knock ; can it Mr. Dacre, at 
such an hour ?” 

“Tt must be some one, and one 
visiter is nearly as odd as another,” 
said Miss Gray. 

“I—I don’t know—should I go 


down at such an hour?” faltered Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“Go down; certainly you'll see 
him, and do precisely as you and I 
planned. You are to do just as you 
would if it were three dock in the 
afternoon, and —— there’s the hall- 
door open.” 

“Oh, dear, so itis! but the idea 
of bringing him up here.” 

“T don’t say you are to take him 
by the collar al bring him up here 
whether he will or no, but if you find 
him so disposed let him come up, and 
take some tea,” 

“ But, my dear, it’s nine o’clock.” 

“T don't care ; curiosity must be 
satisfied first, decorum afterwards ; 
don’t dispute.” 

The door opened—the servant en- 
tered. 

“Mr. Dacre’s compliments, ma’am, 
and wishes to know particularly how 
you and MissGray are this evening ?” 

This was addressed to Mrs, War- 

ell. 

“Ts it a messenger?’ inquired 
Miss Laura Gray. 

It was Mr. Dacre himself. 

The young lady glanced at Mrs. 
Wardell, and found Mrs. Wardell 
glancing at her. Their eyes met, 
and Miss Laura Gray smiled in spite 
of herself. 

“T think, dear, you had better-see 
Mr. Dacre for a moment,” said she to 
Mrs. Wardell. 

Preternaturally grave, Mrs. War- 
dell arose, and told the servant to 
show Mr. Dacre into the library, and, 
after a glance in the mirror, she fol- 
lowed him down stairs. 

Now, Miss Laura Challys Gray 
listened archly, biting her under lip 
with a tiny edge of her pearly teeth, 
and, smiling, “ He’ll come, of course, 
he’ll come—that face is full of the 
spirit of adventure, and I must say 
that old Wardell and I are be- 
having very indiscreetly, but it’s 
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only for once, and I really could not 
allow him to éscape—ha! is he com- 
ing or going? No. What is old 
Wardell saying, I wonder ?” and she 
laughed quietly in spite of all she 
could do. 

eh me we are behaving very 
oddly. hat, I wonder, would my 
sober cousin, Charles Mannering, say 
of us if he happened to drop in, and— 
here—here—yes ; here they come.” 

So it was, and, with a sudden re- 
action, her spirit sank, and she would 
gladly have been anywhere else. She 
had just time to place herself in her 
easy chair again, when the half-closed 
door opened, and good old Mrs. War- 
dell entered in high chat with the 
stranger. 

There was no mistaking him. The 
handsome hero of the opera was be- 
fore her—the ové@l face and small 
peaked beard; the delicate mouth 
and mustache, and the great singular 
eyes, which lighted upon her with a 
sudden and gloomy splendour that 
startled her. 

A stately, very low bow he made 
her, as Mrs. Wardell said— 

“This is Mr. Dacre, my dear, you 
remember, who was so kind as to lend 
us his carriage ; he has been so good 
as to call to inquire, and I asked him to 


come up.” 

“T asked Mrs. Wardell’s leave, 
yesterday, which she was good enough 
to give me. I have to make my 
apologies, however, for calling at so 
awkward an hour; but I was detained 
on a matter of business, from which I 
could not escape, in the country, and 
sans this way I could not deny 
myself, late as it is, the honour of 
calling to learn how you were.” 

“We are so much obliged—quite 
well. We have quite got over our 
little fright, and we had no idea what 
a service you had done us till this 
morning. We should have been de- 
layed more than an hour.” 

Mr. Dacre seemed very much 
pleased. He was very handsome; 
it was pleasant to see him pleased. 
But there was, or Miss Gray fancied 
it, something ever so slight that was 
bitter and cynical in the stealthy gaze 
with which he watched her as she 
spoke. But there was the smile— 
and there were those splendid eyes, 
dark and fiery. Where was this 
sinister light? Where were those 
lines and curves of cruelty which gave, 
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in her eyes, to his beauty an anguine 
and dangerous character—subtle, 
sinuous, baleful ? 

His bow had been ceremonious and 
very grave ; but there remained not 
the least trace of stateliness in his 
air or countenance ; he was chatting 
now very easily and gaily. He ad- 
dressed Mrs. Wardell for the most 
part, but Laura Gray thought his 
conversation was intended for her. 
He was going now. He hadset down 
his tea-cup. He had just told them 
a very odd story, which turned on an 
anonymous letter, the author of which 
by a curious combination of evidence 
he had discovered. 

“Had fortune placed me in the 
detective service 1 dare say I should 
have risen to be an eminent catch- 
thief ; I should almost embrace the 
profession for the pleasure of tracing- 
up that sort of villainy to its source.” 

The story was oa told and very 
curious. Miss Laura Challys Gray lis- 
tened to it with that kind of attention 
which is observant, if not suspicious, of 
the relator himself, as well as curious 
about the narrative. Her fancy that 
he might be the author of the letter 
with the locket enclosed had fast 
melted away. That Mr. Dacre was 
an early intimate of Ardenbroke's and 
that Ardenbroke should have spoken 
of him as he did, were reassuring cir- 
cumstances. But Mr. Dacre’s man- 
ners were winning, respectful, and 

uite charming, and now, by. one of 
those chances that establish or over- 
throw a theory in a moment, he had 
lighted upon the very subject, and 
had spoken of that kind of treacher 
with a point and bitterness whic 
ended ali controversy. 

His visit was not altogether a 
quarter of an hour, and in those 
agreeable minutes they had grown 
to feel so curiously intimate, as if they 
had known him for years. 

“We are very lonely here, Mr. 
Dacre ; but if you would sometimes 
look in upon a very dull house it 
would be good-natured of you,” said 
Mrs. Wardell, at parting. 

“T am too much honoured—no- 
thing would give me so much plea- 
sure; but I’m so unfortunate, my 
stay in this part- of the world is so 
very uncertain, and I’m obliged to 
go twelve miles out of town every 
morning, to meet people on business, 
and there my whole day is unavoid- 
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ably passed, and I never get away in 
fact earlier than I did this evening.” 

There was a little pause here ; Miss 
Gray fancied it seemed to invite a 
repetition of the same hospitality, so 
did Mrs. Wardell, who stole a little 
glance at Laura, and seving in her 
face nothing to discourage she said— 

“Tf you happened to be passing 
again to-morrow evening, and would 
come in and take some tea, it is pro- 
bable that our cousin, Mr. Mannering 
—do you know him !—may be here. 

+ You are very kind; I shall be 
most happy, but, but may I venture 
to tell you the business which detains 
me for some little time in London is, 
as I explained to Lord Ardenbroke, of 
a nature that makes it desirable, and 
almost necessary that I should net be 
known to be here, such are my in- 
structions, as I may call them ; and 
in fact it might defeat the object of 
my visit, which is of some import- 
auce, if l wereseen, or if my hame were 
so much as mentioned as having been 
seen in London ; I should, therefore, as 
a matter of conscience and honour to 
others deeply interested in my mis- 
sion, avoid meeting anyone who 
might disclose the fact of my being 
here. Lam telling you quite frankly 
how I am cireunistanced. I also con- 
fess that I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion of coming, and throw myself on 
your mercy to spate me the risk, I 
may say, the serious injury of being 
recognised.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dacre, you may 
depend upon it, I shan’t endanget 
your incognito,” said Mrs. Warde 

Had her curiosity been a degree less 
Miss Gray would have interposed, 
I think, and suggested that, consider- 
ing the circumstances, it would hardly 
be fair to ask Mr. Dacre to run a risk, 
and so have withdrawn the slight in- 
vitation. 

But a new theory had shaped itself 
in her mind, and till this new con- 
jecture was either established or over- 
thrown she could find no rest. 

That old, ugly, harsh face, the long 
gray head, that had appeared beside 
Dacre in the box at the opera. Was 
its owner a kinsman of his—could he 
be the writer of the anonymous letter 
that troubled her with an hourly in- 

ing fever? Might not he be 
that connecting link—the relation of 
Dacre, also a relation of Beaumirail’s 
—and Ardenbroke had described that 
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1 of connection between Dacre 
and Beaumirail; and could she rest 
till that guess at least were answered ? 

That hard, white head, might hold 
no end of tgly schemés. And was 
there not in the letter something of 
the pédantry of old age lecturing 
youth. 

She would sift this speculation to 
its conclusion if possible, and there- 
fore the acquaintance of Mr. Dacre 
must be cultivated, and from him, 
ultimately, she miight secure its solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dacre took his leave, and his car- 
riage drove away, ahd said Miss Gray 
suddenly to her companion— 

“My dear Julia Wardell, what 
have we done? I assure you, we are 
getting on at such & pace—I am quite 
stunned, and hardly know myself.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
said Mrs. Wardell, with perfectsimpli- 


city. 

i Here, we have invited a young 
man—without an introduction—with- 
out, in fact, knowing anything about 
him except that he is an acquaint- 
ance of Ardenbroke’s, and given him 
a sort of promise that he is not to 
find my cousin, Charles Mannering, 
here, when he cotties to tea. I am 
annoyed at myself ; what will Arden- 
broke think of us—what mtist Mr. 
Dacre think of us?” . 

“I’m not the least uncomfortable 
about it. We have every reason to 
conclude that he is an unexception- 
able acquaifitance, and I really can’t 
see, considering that I am here to take 
care of you; the slightest oddity in 
asking him to take a cup of tea here.” 

“It is odd—I know it’s odd—so 
do you ; and what a ridiculous termi- 
nation fo those plans of seclusion I 
had formed. How Charles Mannering, 
and Ardenbtoke will laugh! And I 
really thitk, with your experience, 
you ought to guard me against such 
absurd mistakes.” 

This was certainly unreasonable, 
considered as an attack upon Mrs. 
Wardell, who had simply done what 
Miss Gray, could she have been 
secretly consulted, would have insisted 
upon. But is if not always pleasant 
to lay a part of our burdens tpon 
other shoulders, and the entire pack, 
if it be practicable 4 

on jardell was huffed, and she 
said— 

“Theré has been no mistake, and 
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nothing odd ; but as you fancy there 
is, we can easily arrange to go to tea 
to-morrow evening to poor old Lady 
Ardenbroke ; you promised Arden- 
broke you would some evening, and 
it would be a cheer; and I’ll leave 
our apologies with the servant to say 
to Mr. Dacre where we were obliged 
to go, and so we shall get rid of all 
trouble about him.” 

“Yes; perhaps that will do. Itis a 
littleawkward, you know,” said Laura. 
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But Mrs. Wardell did not help her 
by a single word ; thinking, I dare 
say, that she would not on any account 
miss Mr. Dacre’s visit. 

“Yes,” resumed Laura, “I believe 
that is the best thing we can do.” 

Another silence followed, but no 
step was taken, I am bound to con- 
fess, to carry out this little plan, 
either that evening or next morn- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ANOTHER VISIT. 


Next day, at about three o'clock, 
Charles Mannering looked in. The 
ladies received him, he thought, a 
little oddly. Had his cousin heard, 
he speculated, of the conversation, so 
urgent and dolorous, with which, 
yesterday evening, the good clergy- 
man, Mr. Parker, whom he had acci- 
dentally met, had favoured him upon 
the inexhaustible subject of the pri- 
soner, Dr. umirail. 

True, he was resolved not to open 
this unwelcome theme again to his 
cousin, uninvited. But how else was 
he to account for the perceptible con- 
straint of her manner—the apparent 
embarrassment, indeed, of both ladies, 
and those long silences that were so 
unusual in that easy society ? 

They were not offended with him. 
There was no affront, and their looks 
and manner implied nothing of the 
kind. But Laura Gray said nothin 
of “to-day,” and invited him instea 
to-morrow” to dinner, and seemed 
put out, and a little vexed, though 
not with him. And Mrs. Wardell, 
who was less scrupulous about her 
yea being strictly yea, and her nay 
nay, then MissGray murmured some- 
thing about their intending to pass 
that evening with old Lady Arden- 
broke, at which Miss Laura Gray, 
under her breath, uttered an impa- 
tient “oh !” tossing her head with a 
little rm at Julia Wardell, who re- 
turned it with a “h’m!” blushing a 
little, as her pretty cousin rose and 
walked to the window. 

Altogether, Charles Mannering did 
not know what to make of them, and 
went away a great deal sooner than 
he had intended, more vexed and 
puzzled than he would have had any 
other living creature know. 


That day moved slowly away. How 
was this agreeable Mr. Dacre acquir- 
ing the sombre influence which he had 
begun to exercise 4 

artly, it was due to this, that Miss 
Gray had resolved that, even at the 
risk of adding a new item to the ec- 
centricities of their dealing with this 
stranger, she would, if possible, test 
his complicity with the author of the 
letter—if, in truth, he knew any- 
thing about it, and should he prove 
quite innocent, then she would, if 
need be, cease to trouble him, and 
drop that singular acquaintance. 

Upon this old-fashioned suburb, and 
throng of tufted trees and old brick 
houses, the sun went down, and threw 
his dusky red over the landscape, 
transforming the steep roofs and 
chimneys in the distance: into fiery 
domes and minarets, that faded at 
last in the dark gray twilight. 

Tedious were the hours as those 
which separate the young heir from 
the glories of his succession, and never 
did day die so slowly as that one for 
Laura Gray. 

Night came; candles or lamps 
were lighted in the drawing-room, and 
the ladies sat there, rather silently, 
<p their visiter. 

iss Gray was vexing herself with 
doubts and scruples. as the step 
she was taking dignified, or even 
decorous? She could not deceive her- 
self. If it were not for the fancy that 
he could throw an important light 
upon the question of the authorship 
of the letter, she would not have 
dreamed of inviting Mr. Dacre to tea, 
and actually getting her kinsman, 
Charles Mannering, out of the way 
for the occasion. 


“T really am growing quite ashamed 
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again, Julia, as the time approaches, 
and I almost wish we had not permitted 
this visit. There’s no use thinking 
now of it; but we could have got 
Ardenbroke to bring him here and 
introduce him, and the thing would 
then have been quite different.” 

“ You forget, my dear, that my pre- 
sence, having been a married woman, 
and he knows that Iam Ars. War- 
dell—he has called me so—and your 
kinswoman, is quite sufficient protec- 
tion; there really is nothing at all 
odd; and as you said yourself this 
morning, he might not choose to come 
here with Ardenbroke. If Arden- 
broke saw him here, and heard us call 
him by his name, he would conclude 
that there was no longer any secret— 
is was you who thought of that, and, 
of course, Mr. Dacre has thought of 
it also; and, I don’t see any harm, 
and there really is no oddity, in giv- 
ing that young man a cup of tea, 
knowing that Ardenbroke knows him 
so intimately.” 

“T will suppose you are right,” said 
Laura, listlessly, taking a seat by the 
open window, through which the soft 
air was gently stirring. 

A carriage drove by, and, after a 
momentary silence, Miss Gray said— 

“T don’t think he’s coming. I dare 
say he’s tired, and gone home; or 
gone to the opera, perhaps, or any- 
where but here ; it must be so tire- 
some, and, somehow, so unmeaning ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I think we 
should look very like three fouls 
sitting in a circle.” 

“T don’t think any such thing. I 
think, on the contrary, he’s very 
much taken with you, my dear ; and 
I saw him stealing a look now and 
then, when he thought neither you 
nor 1 observed him. I think his visit 
interests him very much, and I never 
saw anyone more pleased to be in- 
vited.” 

Laura Gray, as she leaned back in 
her chair, smiled faintly at the carpet 
before her at these words ; and then, 
raising her head, looked through the 
open window and the darkened air 
towards the gate, now invisible. 

A carriage had stoppedthere. The 
clang of the gate was audible, and two 
carriage lamps came sailing up the 
short avenue, under the trees. 

Tranquilly Miss Laura Gray leaned 
back in her low chair, and in a few 
moments more Mr. Dacre was an- 
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nounced, and came into the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Wardell received him very 
cordially ; and Miss Gray, she scarcely 
knew why, rather coldly. 

He sat down and took his cup of 
tea, and chatted agreeably about all 
sortsof things. But capricious Laura 
Gray was still silently insensible to 
those secret glances of entreaty and 
rebuke which good Mrs. Wardell, 
floundering in the deep,threw upon her. 

Perhaps Mr. Dacre fancied that the 
ladies had been quarrelling. I don’t 
know. But he could hardly fail to 
perceive the embarrassment that 
reigned in the drawing-room. 

“One is allowed to admire China, 
when it is so beautiful as this, and so 
old,” said Alfred Dacre, trying a new 
subject, as he turned his tea-cupround 
upon its saucer with the tip of his 
finger; “and I am sure it has a 
history.” 

“T dare say,” said Mrs. Wardell, 
catching at the chance, “you know 
all about it, Laura.” 

“Yes, it is very old, I believe,’ 
said she; “but I am a very bad 
chronicler, and, I am ashamed to say, 
I forget all about it.” 

Here ensued another silence. Mrs. 
Wardell looked at her again with 
wild entreaty. 

There was rather a difficulty in 
finding a subject. Miss Gray, not- 
withstanding, afforded not the slight- 
est assistance. Mrs. Wardell, whose 
invention was slow, looked at her 
now almost angrily in vain. Mr. 
Dacre perceived the embarrassment, 
and wondered when the mouse would 
come forth and the mountain cease to 


labour. 
He talked a little more. But his 
remarks did not germinate. They 


were thrown on a barren surface. 
An inspiration reminded Mrs. Wardell, 
however, of a letter from her nephew, 
and she said, “I think I -told you, 
Laura, didn’t I? that I had a letter 
from poor Philip Darwin, my ey 
Mr. Dacre, and he is so miserably in 
love, I think he’ll break his heart, 
oor fellow. What shall I advise 
im, Mr. Dacre ?” 
“T’m a poor authority,” said Alfred 


‘Dacre, “But love is said to be the 


business of those who have no 
business—suppose you find him some- 
thing to do?” 


“Oh! he has plenty to do—he’s in 


ue ey" 
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a cavalry regiment, and he’s breaking 
his heart, for they think they are 
going to India.” 

“Oh! don’t be uneasy, he'll cool 
there rapidly, notwithstanding the 
climate,” said Dacre, smiling. 

“Heaven grant it, poor fellow,” 
said Mrs. Wardell. 

“ Heaven has nothing to do with 
it, I assure you,” said Dacre. 

“Why, that sounds very odd— 
we not an Atheist,” said Mrs. 
Wardell, a little brusquely. 

“ A very complete Atheist. I hardly 
believe even in Cupid,” he replied. 

“Oh! I see you are joking, but 
there is an old saying, my nurse used 
to quote it,” said Mrs. Wardell, “that 
marriages are made in heaven.” 

“ Over tea-tables, and in drawing- 
rooms, and by very odd angels, I 
believe. You see whata sceptic I am. 
Except as a spectator, however, I 
know nothing of marriage, and no- 
thing, I may say, of love,” he laughed. 
“As a rule, however, marriage seldom 
seems quite to restore the human race 
to — 

“Some people are very ha in 
that state, Mr. Dacre,” said’ Mrs 
Wardell, in a tone and with a look 


straight before her, meant to convey 
a sense of the felicity she had at least 
conferred, when in that state. 

" heaven !” thought Miss 
“ What can Julia Wardell 
mean by harping on love and mar- 
riage in this absurd way. He will 


Gray. 


certainly think that she and I have 
laid a plan to marry him. It is enough 
to make one cry.” 

“Some people—yes, of course,” 
said he, “but our education, I mean 
that of men, is very much against 
making love our first, much less our 
only passion, or marriage our chief 
source of happiness. e have so 
many pursuits and ambitions, and 
amusements, and all so engrossing, 
I can’t pretend to say which mode of 
making life’s journey is the easier— 
celibacy or wedlock, each has its 
drawbacks like the two chaises that 
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Miss Edgeworth mentions at the 
Trish inn, ‘the top’s out of one, and 
the bottom’s out of the other, ” and 
he laughed again. 

“T can quite understand young 
men laughing at marriage,” said the 

ersistent Julia Wardell, “ but not 
Selloving in love, that does amaze 
me.” 
“Oh, but I do believe in it. I'd 
describe it as an inebriation followed 
by headache.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Mrs. Wardell. 

“That is, in the case of most men. 
I should be afraid of love, because 
with me it would be a first and only 
love, and therefore violent enough to 
kill me.” He spoke with energy, 
was silent for a moment, and then 
laughed. ‘“ But I have seen lovers, 
men who belonged to the bere 
I may call it, and practised nothing 
else. I have watched the decline of 
pe and the veering of fancy. 

he vision fades, the charm expires, 
and love goes out. Now I fear the 
passion, because with me it might 
prove quite the reverse—a life-lon 
madness. In a case like mine I coulk 
suppose something prodigious. I could 
suppose a man in love with his wife !” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Dacre ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wardell. 

“Yes, that may happen,” he said, 
“because I believe there is —? 
that may not happen, although, 
allow, itis not likely.” 

At this point of the dialogue, Miss 
Laura Gray got up as if she were 
looking for a book or a letter, and, 
having slowly moved to the piano, 
she consummated the rudeness of the 
evening in Mrs. Wardell’s opinion by 
playing a piece of grand and melan- 
choly music by Beethoven. 

Up got Mr. Dacre, as that terrified 
lady thought, to leave the room. 
But, of course, it was with no such 
intent; on the contrary, he placed 
himself gently by the piano and list- 
ened, it seemed, in a kind of rapture. 


CHAPTER XV. 


BEETHOVEN. 


WHEN the music ceased Dacre sighed, 


nature, but it jars also—the spirit 


and said he, “That music always of anguish breathes through it—the 
agitates one—it moves one’s better pathetic and the victorious are soar- 
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ing there, but all through is felt the 
vibration of a more than human 
pain.” 

Miss Laura Gray laid her hands 
on her lap and sighed also. A short 
silence followed, and she in turn 


“Did You ever happen to meet a 
a named Guy de Beaumi- 
rai 

To this sudden and distinct question 
he. answered as distinctly. 

“ How very odd! I was at that 
very moment, by an association 
hardly definable, thinking of him. 
Yes, 1 do know a good deal of him, 
and more than I care to know.” 

“ Ardenbroke—you know him ?— 
said it was not improbable,” said 
Miss Gray. 

“Oh ! did he?” 

He looked steadily at her, as if 
expecting her to say more. 

“And Ardenbroke said so?” he 
resumed. “ Well, he was quite right 
in one sense, although he knows very 
well how I feel about it.” 

“He is a very distant relation of 
ours—of mine. I believe that is, or 
a connexion. I am a miserable 
genealogist, but I am curious to learn 
something about him, not the least 
from any interest in him, but for a 
different reason—something quite 
ditierent.” 

* Yes, I saw him once,” said Dacre, 
“very lately, and he’s an undeserv- 
ing fellow. I could not avoid it, but 

I don’t talk about bim—that is, as 
little as I can help. 

“But, why ?”’ seed Miss Gray. 

He ied and shook his head a 
little. 

“He’s anawkward subject,” said he. 

** Are you ashamed of him ¢” 

“Not exactly ; but—but he’s an 
awkward subject. He might have 
been very well, a great deal bet- 
ter than | am ; and he chose to throw 
everything away, and he’s in a posi- 
tion which I consider disgraceful, and 
I—don’t—mention him.’ 

He uttered this very gravely, and 
with a slowand deliberate emphasis. 

Miss Gray was silent for a little, 
aud then she said, “But I must 
ask another question—I saw you— 


I'm certain it was you—speaking to - 


Ardenbroke at the opera on the mght 
on which you were so good as to assist 
us On the occasion of our break- 
down.” 
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Mr. Dacre acquiesced. 

“ And there was an old man in the 
same box with gray hair, and with a 
long face—a severe-looking old man.” 

“ Dacre smiled a little, and nod- 
ded.” 

“ Now, I have a reason for asking, 
is that old man an enemy of Mr. De 
Beaumirail’s ?” 

“ An enemy ?” 

“T meau—does he know Mr. De 
Beaumirail, and does he bear him an 
enmity ?”’ 

“T should say he does bear him ill- 
will. I know next to nothing of him, 
but this—that he is rich, and loves 
his money as people who have too 
much only can, and that he lost a 
great deal by De Beaumirail’s break 
up, and I fancy hates him accord- 
ingly. 

“Yes and would like to pursue 
him ? 

“T dare say,” said Dacre. 

“Do you think he would go the 
length of writing an anonymous letter 
to determine a vacillating person in 
a hostile course against Mr. De Beau- 
mirail ?” 

“Tt seems odd, but I really know 
very little about him—nothing, I may 
say, not even his name, for I forget it 
—a formal acquaintance of an hour 
—very slight,indeed. He hada part 
of a box to dispose of and I took it ; 
that is all I know personally of him, 
and that he is one of De Beaumirail’s 
creditors.” 

“ Do you think he would be a likely 
person to write an anonymous letter 
with the purpose I have mentioned?” 

“T was told he isa man of business, 
and I don’t think it likely that he 
would take that trouble. Was the 
letter to Ardenbroke 4” 

“No, to another person, a creditor, 
who could have given De Beaumirail 
his liberty, by simply signing an 
agreement for his discharge, and de- 
clined to do so, and the anonymous 
writer urged a persistence in that re- 
fusal ?” 


“Oh! that settles it. It could not 
have been he, for he being a creditor 
himself, to a large amount, could pre- 
vent his discharge until he had paid 
him his uttermost farthing a 

““Tsee—yes, I suppose so,” said Miss 
Gray, thoughtfully. 

**And how did this creditor act 
under the pressure of his anonymous 
adviser?’ asked Dacre. 
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“Tt was no pressure to her. She 
had already determined on leaving 
him in prison.” 

“‘ She?—Good heavens! then it 
was a woman! What beasts those 
tradespeople are where money is con- 
cerned,” exclaimed Dacre. 

“Worse—not a tradeswoman, but 
a lady,” said Miss Laura Gray. 

“ A lady—a lady no longer—-she’s 
self-degraded,” said Dacre ; “don’t 
you think a woman so unsexed and 
80 divested of all good, deserves to be 
made an example of f” 

“Then you are one of those chival- 
rous lawgivers who would punish 
women, whom you term the weaker 
sex, as severely as men?” said Laura 

Tay. 

“ More seyerely, in certain cases,” 
he replied. “ Where they are wicked 
they are more fiendish than men. 
Nature has made them softer and 
eg most of what is. generous in 

ife, all of what is generous in love, 

bélongs to women, and where they 
commit cold and malignant cruelties 
they sin against nature, and become 
very paragons of monsters?” 

“And what would you have done 
to this lady?” inquired Miss Gray. 
“Burn her alive %” 

“ No, on second thoughts I should 
leave her to the chances of reprisal 
and to the equities of eternity. May 

ask, do you really know anything 
of this person?” 

“ I do—yes.” 

“Ts she a Jewess, or isshe a Chris- 
tian ?” 

“A Christian?” answered Laura 
Gray, “ by profession at least.” 

“Well, I more of De Beaumi- 
rail than I have seen. He has in- 
jured me probably as much as any 
other man living. I don’t admire 
Guy De Beaumirail. I divide his 
character, so far ag it is known to me, 
into three parts—one part I despise, 
another I hate, and in the third I see 
rudiments of good. I have no par- 
ticular wish to say one word in ex- 
cuse or defence of him, but I don’t 
envy the lady who, being a Chris- 
tian, as you say, believes her Bible, 
and r there the parable of the 
debtor whom his Lord forgaye, and 
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who afterwards took his fellow-ser- 
vant by the throat, saying “ pay me 
that thou owest.” 

Mr. Dacre did not speak with en- 
thusiasm. He seemed cool enough 
about the scamp De Beaumirail, and 
the menacing words uttered so coldly 
acquired a strong force by reason of a 
latent contrast. 

“There are cases in which reason 
will not direct us. Our coachman, 
I remember, one night put out the 
carriage lamps—I think it was snow- 
ing, he said he could see better with- 
out them, by the very faint light in 
the heavens. That light for me is 
instinct, and my carriage lamps are 
reason, and in this puzzle I put it 
out, and rely on the faint light 
from above. / am that wicked Chris- 
tian you condemn, and I'll play that 
music of Beethoven’s again. hen 
I was a very little thing, my poor 
sister, a good many years elder than 
I, used to play it, and I used to see 
tears fill her eyes, and flow down her 
cheeks. It inspires me.” 

She began to play again that strange 
music, without leaving Mr. Dacre 
time for answer, apology, or explana- 
tion. 

“T never cry, I hate tears ; but that 
air half breaks my heart,” she said, 
“and when I grow irresolute and 
perplesed. I play it, and light rises 
up for her who walks in darkness, and 
courage returns my heart.” 

“T had not an idea, Miss Gray, I 
owe you a thousand apologies,” 
pleaded Mr. Dacre, with great lu- 
“ne 
“Not one, no indeed. It is only 
that you don’t understand this dis- 
tracting case; you don’t know the 
facts, you don’t know my motives. 
And now I must tell you something, 
and also ask your assistance.” 

As she uttered this last sentence 
she glanced again at good Mrs. War- 
dell, whom she had already observed 
nodding in her chair. Billy Winkie, 
the Dustman, asin the mythology of 
the nursery, the angel of sleep was 
termed in my nonage, had visited her, 
and just at that moment Miss Gray 
did not choose to observe or to dis- 
turb her nap. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CONSULTATION. 


“Now, I am going to ask you two 
or three questions, and you must not 
think them very odd, until you have 
heard my reasons,” said Miss Laura 
Gray, looking thoughtfully at a little 
ring on her finger. 

“T shall be only too happy, if I 
can answer them,” said he. 

“Has it ever happened to you to re- 
ceivean anonymous letter?” sheasked. 

“ No, never, unless you so call such 
things as boys used to send about on 
St. Valentine’s day.” 

“No, oh no. I mean a letter as- 
suming a — tone, affecting to 
criticise conduct, to exhort, and per- 
haps to menace ?”’ said she. 

“* No, never.” 

“Then you can hardly understand 
the way in which such a letter haunts 
one, the feeling of conjecture, sus- 
picion, and insecurity.” 

“Pardon me, I can, very well. I 
once knew a person almost at his 
wit’s ends, from no other cause—an 
anonymous letter. I think I men- 
tioned that I was fortunate enough to 
hunt down the writer of it. I assure 
you it cost a great deal of thought, 
and some resolution, but I succeeded.” 

Miss Laura Challys Gray, still 
looking at her ring, knit her pretty eye- 
brows slightly in momentary thought. 

“T may as well tell you, this letter 
was written to me, and the fact is, 
though I did not mind it at first, I 
have grown perfectly miserable about 
it, and I can’t rest till I find out who 
wrote it.” 

“In my researches I was very lucky. 
It is once in a hundred times one 
would haveachance of detectingsucha 
thing, but do youreally care ?” said he. 

““I do indeed, more than I can de- 
scribe,” she answered. 

“T wish so much I could be of the 
least use. Do you suspect any par- 
ticular person ?” 

“No one.” 

“ And why should you care, then ?” 

“T can’t wae it, it has made me 
quite nervous. It is so very strange.” 

“IT wish I had more time at your 
disposal; but command me, pray, in 
any way you think may be useful,” 


8al e. 6 
“Well, thanks ; you are very kind. 


Ardenbroke, my cousin, you know 
him, told me that you are acquainted 
with De Beaumirail’s relations, in fact 
that some of them are connected with 
eee and so I thought you would per- 

aps be able to form a probable con- 
jecture as to who his enemy might 
be, for he admits himself in the letter 
to be a relation.” 

“He may have a great many whom 
I have never even heard of,” said 
Dacre; ** but my best consideration 
and exertions are at your service.” 

“ The letter is in the room, would 
you mind just looking at it?” 

And she unlocked her desk and 
produced the mysterious letter. 

“ Am I to read it?” said he, as he 
took it in his fingers. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

“Tt is an odd letter, and contained 
that locket, which is a very pretty- 
thing, a toy of some little value” he 
said, turning the brilliants in thelight, 
so as to make them flash. 

“That came from some person who 
could afford to part with a little 
money, and the tone of the letter is 
earnest. I am, however, totall 
without even a guess. The fact is 
know very little about his relations— 
and what an odd seal—gallant and 
ghastly; do you read anything of 
menace in it?” * 

“Well, no, that did not strike me,” 
and she smiled, but not like a person 
amused. 

“T have now, I think, fixed the 
whole thing pretty well in my me- 
mory, nothing very remarkable about 
the paper, thick note paper, red wax, 
posted at Charing Cross—I shall bear 
everything in my mind.” 

“Tt isso kind of you, Mr. Dacre, 
I’m sure I am a great fool, but 1 
can’t help it ; I can’t get it for a mo- 
ment out of my mind, even my 
dreams are troubled with it.” 

“Tdon’t wonder” said he, gravely— 
“T can quite understand it—I think 
I should be miserable myself, in such 
a state of conjecture and uncer- 


- tainty.” 


“Your business I’m afraid will 
pre your recollecting it,’ pleaded 

iss Laura Gray. 

“Tt is much more likely that your 


XUN 
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commission, Miss Gray, should make 
me forget my business, I suspect I 
shall think of very little else.” 

“Tt is very kind—you need not 
mention it before Mrs. Wardell, who 
has not been attending, unless you 
happen to discover something about 
it, that is, if you should call here 
again.” 

“T shall certainly call, if you 
allow me, to-morrow evening. I have 
already formed a theory—I shall test 
it very soon, possibly I may have 
something to tell. If my guess proves 
a right one, your intuition warned 
you well, for that letter indicates a 
danger, which, if it cost me my life, I 
will defeat.” 

Whether Mr. Alfred Dacre spoke 
these words with more emphasis than 
he had used before, or that some 
sense of discomfort brought it about, 
at this point in their conversation, 
Mrs. Wardell wakened with a snort 
and said, “Yes, dear, I, I, where’s 
the dog?” 

So Mr. Alfred Dacre, with apolo- 
gies for having staid too late, took his 
leave. 

Had he ever looked so handsome 
before? He now filled in relation to 
her a double office; he was the sole 
depositary of a secret which she felt 
a strange reluctance to communicate 
to anyone, and he had devoted him- 
self, as solemnly as words could pledge 
him, to the task of quieting the 
ar which had fastened upon 

ner. 

He was beginning to have her con- 
fidence, to be her ‘knight. He was 
stealing into the role of hero to her 
romance. 

When she returned next day from 
her gardening to the house, she found 
a letter, the address of which startled 
her, for it was written in the same 
bold broadnibbed penmanship which 
had grown so disagreeably familiar 
with her thoughts. She felt a little 
chill as turning it about she saw the 
same seal impressed upon the wax. 

Cupid, there, as before, drew his 
arrow to the head; death held his 
javelin poised in air; the same 
smile, the same grin; the same invi- 
tation in the motto to “ Choose which 


art. 

She took the letter hastily and ran 
up to her room. She did not want 
talking old Mrs. Wardell to ask any 
questions, 
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As, even at that moment,she glanced 
into the glass, she was struck by the 
extreme paleness of the pretty face 
it presented to her. 

“Why can’t they leave me at 
eace, I am attacking no one’s rights; 
ask for no assistance or encourage- 

ment from unknown people; why 
should I be tortured by these odious 
letters?” 

She sat down, looked over her 
shoulder, and getting up, secured the 
door, then returned and opened the 
letter with a sick anticipation. 

“ More incentives to punish Mr. 
De Beaumirail ; more advice I sup- 
pose, more threats.” 

She read— 

“So, you form a plot to discover me; 
your path crookens. Beware of the 
shadow. Mr. Alfred Dacre thinks 
himself clever. He needs to be so. 
Dead men who come to life had best 
be modest. He challenges conflict. 
He will find me the more potent 
spirit. The world is open to him. 

here is beauty in France, in Italy, 
in Spain; let him open his breast to 
the dart of Cupid, and not to that 
other, which smites, in his case, with 
the second death. If you will have 
him search;me out—so be it. If he be 
wise, he will pass me by with eyes 
averted. I wait him with my spear 
poised. Your plot against me has 
drawn me nearer. ray, however, 
that ree may not see me. Beau- 
mirail defied me, and I have fixed 
him where he is. I am willing to 
spare Alfred Dacre; but if need be 
I will strike. In that case, on his 
own head be his blood—and—on 
yours.” 
A sharp frown of pain marked 
her face as she read, and re-read 
this odd composition. She then re- 
placed it in its eee. looking at 
it from the corners of her eyes as if 
on an evil talisman. She hid it away 
in her dressing-case, and locked it 
up, and then in an agony she said— 
“ Why can’t they let me be at peace? 
What can be the meaning of this 
cruel espionage and dictation? How 
could any mortal have discovered the 
subject of our conversation of last 
night? I am bewildered—frightened. 
God help me.” 

She had murmured words like 
these aloud, and now looked around 
lest the spy, who seemed to glide 
through her rooms like a thief 

46 
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in the night, should have heard 
them. 

“Your plot against me has drawn 
me nearer,” she read again; the lan- 
guage of the letter is so much more 
fosolent, and angry, and enigmatical, 
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and I who was so brave, am growing 
such a coward !” 

She bit her lip. She was pale, and 
felt oy the point of bursting into 
tears. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LORD ARDENBROKE’S ADVICE. 


“T wisn I had never come here. 
I wish I were away,” were the na- 
tural aspirations that rose to her lips, 
as she went down to the drawing- 
room, feeling all the time as if she 
Were in a dream. 

“You're not ill hope, Laura, dear?” 
said Julia Wardell, who was at her 
crochet, with her dog beside her. 
Some minutes had passed, and now 
she had looked up, and saw how pale 
and dejected Laura looked. 

“No. Oh! no, only a very little 
head-ache, nothing at all.” 

Julia Wardell looked at her in- 
quisitivly for a moment, from under 
her spectacles, but could make no- 
thing of the inspection, and resumed 
her work with a few words to her 
dog, who evidently did not thank her 
for disturbing him. 

A few hours later on the same day 
Lord Ardenbroke called. 

“We like your friend so much,” 
said Mrs. Wardeil. 

“A friend! Who?” 

“Mr. Alfred Dacre,” she added. 

“Oh! Mr. Alfred Dacre? And do 
you mean to say he has been here to 
gee you?” 

“ Yes, he has,” answered Mrs. War- 
dell, with a little triumph. Is there 
any reason why he should not ?” 

“Reason? No. I can’t say there 
is; but it surprises me alittle. How 
goon is he going? I’ve lost sight of 
him for solong. Did he say when he 
eo he leaves London ¢” 

“No.” 

* T wonder where he’s staying now ; 
have you an idea?” 

“No,” again answered Mrs. War- 


dell. 

“T should like to make him out— 
and—and have a little talk with him ; 
but I must be in Scotland the i 
after to-morrow, and by the timé 
return he will have made his exit.” 

Lord Ardenbroke was silent for a 


time, and looked down, and Miss 
Laura Gray, who glanced covertly at 


him, saw that there was in his face 
a look of something more than an- 
noyance — something of suspicion 
amounting almost to alarm. He stood 
up, and walked to the window, and 
looked out. 

“Laura, you promised to show me 
over your grounds, and from all I 
see, I fancy you can do so without a 
risk of fatiguing yourself.” He 
laughed. “Will you ?” 

Laura got her hat, and out they 
went. 

After he had seen the sights, and 
admired and quizzed, he said, stand- 
ing with her under the shade of the 
great old trees— 

“And so you have really had a 
visit from this Mr. Dacre?’ he said 
on a sudden, returning to this subject. 

“Yes; is there any reason against it?” 

“Tt is a feeling rather than a rea- 
son. I had rather he had not minded 
coming here.” 

“You gave us a very good account 
of him at the opera, you remember. 
Is there really anything to object to?” 

“No; I can’t say thereis. I never 
thought—I never blamed him.” 

“Blamed him! For what ?” 

“ For—anything. I say I liked him, 
and should have been very glad to 
see him at Ardenbroke if he could 
have come. But there was—there is ; 
in fact I can’t tell you ; but I don’t 
think you'd like him.” 

“ You are determined to make him 
the centre figure of a mystery,” said 
Laura Gray, and lenghed. 

He smiled, looked down, and be- 
came thoughtful. 

“Well, you see, it is some years 
since I saw him, till I met him that 
night at the opera. There were re- 
— about him saying he was dead ; 

ut he turned up there as you saw. 
And you used to like a ghost story ; 
just suppose him a ghost, and treat 
im accordingly.” 

“What can you mean ?” said Miss 

Gray. 
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Lord Ardenbroke was laughing, but 
he looked uncomfortable. 

“Place a pentagram at the door, 
as Dr. Faustus did-—a pentagram 
which Mephistophiles could not pass, 
you remember.” 

“T remember ; but I should like to 
know what you mean,” said Miss 
Laura Gray. 

“T mean this—simply shut your 
door against him,” he answered. 

“Why ?” persisted Laura. 

“T can’t define my reason ; but he 
is a ‘double’—a Déppelganger—he 
is, I assure you. He is an unreality. 
I mean what I say. - You'll do as you 
please, of course; but, upon my 
honour, seriously, you'll be sorry if 
you don’t act as I tell you.” 

She looked at him with a faint 
smile of incredulity ; but, if he ob- 
served it, the challenge was not ac- 
cepted, and he did not add a word in 
support of what he had already said. 

“T shan’t see you now for a good 
many days. I shall stay for some 
weeks, at least, in Scotland ; but my 
mother will come and see you as soon 
asshe is able to go out for a drive. 
So, good-bye, Laura, and bid Mrs. 
Wardell good-bye for me—good-bye. 
God bless you.” 

And he was gone, leaving Miss 
Gray buried in thought. 

“T don’t mind an oracle like Arden- 
broke, she thought. I’m not to be 
ordered about like a child without 
knowing why I’m to do one thing and 
avoid another. If Ardenbroke knew 
what has happened, and saw those let- 
ters, and that I could communicate to 
him the hopes which, rightly or wrong- 
ly, I entertain of gaining some infor- 
mation respecting the writer of them 
from Mr. Dacre’s cleverness and op- 
portunities, he would probably speak 
quite differently ; and itideed I need 
not care, for the account he gives of 
Mr. Dacre is quite inconsistent with 
his advice to exclude him ; and if he 
chooses to be unintelligible, I’m not 
to blame if nothing comes of his ad- 
vice,” 

Then she began to wonder at the 
odd coincidence of Lord Ardenbroke’s 
coren jesting - it was, s re 

acre as a déppelganger and a ghost, 
and to exclude him con the ma 
with that kind of horror, and the 
language of the letter—-“ dead men 
who come to life had best be modest,” 
and which described the penalty with 
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which it covertly menaced him as 
“the second death.”’ Altogether there 
was in the tone in which Lord Arden- 
broke had spoken of him to-day a 
change which chilled her. ; 

Still she never faltered in her reso- 
lution to see Mr. Alfred Dacre, to 
consult him further upon the subject 
which now engrossed her, and to show 
ee the more truculent letter of to- 

ay. 
And now the evening twilight made 
all things dim, and darkness followed, 
and that sense of uncertainty which 
recedes an event however sure to 
appen, which is intensely looked for- 
ward to, began to act upon this ex- 
citable young lady’s nerves. 

This suspense ended, however, as 
before. At about the same hour the 
carriage, with lamps burning, drove 
up to the door. The double-knock 
resounded, and in a moment or two 
more Mr. Dacre was announced. Miss 
Laura Gray was agitated as he en- 
tered, and he, too, looked paler than 
usual. 

Mr. Dacre chatted with an anima- 
tion and gaiety which, for a time, be- 
lied the fatigue and anxiety of his 
looks. He took tea, and talked ina 
gay, satiric vein, of fifty things. 

Once or twice Miss Bare Challys 
Gray detected his stolen gaze fixed 
upon her with an air of anxious con- 
jecture, and as stealthily averted. 

He seemed instinctively aware that 
Miss Gray did not choose the subject 
of the letter to be discussed with Mrs, 
Wardell. At all events he awaited 
some allusion to it from the young 
lady before mentioning the subject, 
which occupied the foremost place in 
her mind, or, pane in his. 

rs. Wardell was one of those con- 


venient old people who, when left to 
themselves in the evening, is sure to 
enjoy a nap—who can sleep in per- 


pendicular itions, and maintain, 
with a wonderful simulation, the at- 
titudes of waking people, while far 
away on the wings of sleep. 

Laura Gray sat down at the ne. 

“Will I play that wonderful 
gem, shall I call it, of Beethoven’s, 

iss Gray? I had not heard it for 
ever so many years, when you played 
it last night.” 

“No, I think not. I don’t care to 
play it to-night. There are moods in 
which I can, and others in which I 
hate it—no, not hate, but fear it.” 

46 
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“TI know. I can understand. No- 
thing so capricious, or, rather, so 
sensitive, as those terrible nerves of 
music. I quite understand the feel- 
ing, having, though not so finely, I 
am sure, experienced the same charm 
and the same anguish.” _. 

_ “ButT’ll play something else. Shall 
it be gay—shall it be melancholy ?” 

“Not gay, no, not gay,” said he, 
and sat down at the corner of the in- 
strument. “It isso good of you to 
consent. One seldom hears these 
things played by a hand that can 
awaken their inner life.” 

“Tl play you an odd, melanchol 
Irish air, with an Irish name, which 
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I can’t pronounce—wild, minor, and 
to my ear so unspeakably plaintive,” 
she said as her fingers rambled over 
the notes, making a few preliminary 
chords and passages. 

He listened, leaning on his elbow, 
his fingers in his soft dark hair. She 
was looking through the distant win- 
dow at the old trees, and thinking 
sadly, and as he marked the plaintive 
melancholy of her beautiful features, 
and fancied he saw a brimming of 
tears in her large, blue eyes, gazing 
steadily at her from the shade of his 
hand, a smile, cold and crafty, glim- 
mered on his pale face. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A TRUE KNIGHT. 


THE air was ee out and over. 
= sighed an 


thanked Miss Laura 


ray. 

They both knew that Mrs. Wardell 
was lost, for the moment, in one of 
her little evening naps. A restraint 
was removed, and Miss Gray, now 
and then touching a note or a chord 
on the keys to which her eyes were 
lowered, approached at last the sub- 
ject which troubled her mind. 

“You were so good as to say, Mr. 
Dacre, that you.would try to make 
out something about that letter ?”’ 

“You may rely, be quite sure, Miss 
Gray, that I have not forgotten or 
neglected—I have been at work about 
it since I saw you, but I am sorry to 
say with an unsatisfactory result. 
The person whom I suspected is cer- 
tainly not the writer of the letter.” 

“Oh !”? murmured Miss Gray, in a 
tone of great disappointment. Anda 
short silence followed. 

“TI don’t despair, however. If I 
were only sure that you really made 
a point of discovering, there’s no- 
thing I would not do to accomplish 


“That ie very kind of you, Mr. 
Dacre. I don’t know anything I am 
go interested in—in fact so anxious 
about. I’ve had another to-day ; will 
you read it?” hn ek 

“Only too much obliged,” said he, 
as he took the letter from her hand. 
“Yes! The same seal. ‘Choose 
which dart.’ Very obliging of him. 
Cupid—an odd ally of such a writer. 


He offers you there—I'm interpreting 
the emblems and inscription—amity, 
if not something more tender still— 
onthe one hand, or death on the other. 
Cajolery and terror would be a suit- 
able motto for such a seal, writer and 
despatch—and now for the contents.” 

So Mr. Dacre read, and carefully 
re-read, the letter. 

“T can’t tell you, Miss Gray,” he 
said, for the first time, with an ex- 
pression of real sympathy and con- 
cern in his handsome face—‘t With 
how much sympathy and compassion 
for you—with how much indignation 
against thecowardly wretch who tries 
to alarm you—and I fear has suc- 
ceeded in causing you a great deal of 
anxiety—I say, I can’t express the 
feelings with which I have read this 
dastardly thing. I wish, Miss Gray, 
I could, or rather dare. But this I 
may venture to say, that I accept this 
miscreant’s challenge—-that will 
even prolong my stay in England, at 
all risks, and leave nothing untried 
to unearth and punish him.’ 

“Oh, no, pray no—I’m so much 
obliged ; but I merely wish him dis- 
covered, and an end put effectually to 
these annoyances,” said Miss Gray. 

He smiled—he was still holding 
the letter by one corner, and he shook 
his head slowly as he answered—— 

“You must allow me a discretion 
in dealing with the writer of this, 
should I be fortunate enough to dis- 
cover him. Only this you may be 
sure of, that your name shall not be 
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publicly mixed in the matter, unless 
with your distinct permission.” 

“Thanks—a thousand thanks,” said 
she ; “ but, Mr. Dacre, there must be 
no violence. If I thought there was 
danger of that kind it would greatly 
increase my anxiety ; and, in fact, 
should prefer going away, and leaving 
a in possession of the 

eld. 

He shook his head, and laughed a 
little again, still looking at the letter. 

“T don’t think going away would 
ate you from that annoyance,” he 
said. 

“Really ? Mr. Dacre, do you think 
he would follow us? I have not men- 
tioned a word of this to Mrs. Wardell. 
I know she would be frightened. But 
do you really think so; or what ex- 
actly do you suppose ?” 

“Judging by this letter, I should 
say that the person who wrote it— 
whether man or woman—has an ul- 
terior object distinct from ene 
upon that miserable person De Beau- 
mirail, who is, perhaps, as well where 
he is as anywhere e I can’t, of 
course, guess in the least what that 
object may be ; but I am sure ver 
few people would take so muc 
trouble in following up a grudge 
owed to so insignificant a personas De 
Beaumirail nowis. Ofcourse therecan 
be no good-will, but there must be a 
more powerful motive—this is an or- 
ganized affair, that last letter shows, 
and is intended to show that they 
have secured the services of, at least, 
one spy in your house.” 

Laura changed colour as he said 
this, fixing his dark eyes inquiringly 
upon her, 

“T hope not. I can’t think of any 
one who would be so base.” 

“Ttisa — discovery, but the 
world is full of base people ; and the 
worst of it is that the baser they are 
—within the limits of caution—the 
better they get on,” said Alfred Dacre 
in that sarcastic tone which he some- 
times used. “Is there any person in 
the house who may be the writer of 
those letters—think.” 

“ No one—no, not a creature. No 
servant could write a letter so cor- 
rectly ; itis certainly no one in the 
house,” she answered eagerly. 

“Well, then, they are written by 
some one, as I said, who commands 
the services of, at least, one spy in 
your house, It may take time to de- 
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tect that agent; but accident, vigi- 
lance, a momentary indiscretion, may 
lead to detection. If we had that 
end of the thread in our fingers, it 
would, perhaps, answer as well. I 
think I should reach the other. But 
for the present we must be secret— 
not a creature in your house must 
suspect that these letters affect your 
conduct, or even your spirits—and as 
Mrs. Wardell does not know anything 
of them ”"—— 

Here good Mrs. Wardell snorted, 
covering this evidence of her condi- 
tion by a little cough. Miss Gray 
struck gently a few chords, and the 
old lady resumed her nap. 

“You were — 

“T may say that Mrs. Wardell had 
better, for the present, continue in 
total ignorance of their existence.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Certainly ; because Mrs. Wardell 
would talk to her maid and she in 
the housekeeper’s room; and the 
person who acts as spy would report 
that the letters had produced an agi- 
tation, and that would induce caution 
on the part of the machinators, and 
increase the difficulty of the pursuit.” 

Miss Gray thoughtfully assented. 

“ And now I’ll tell you why I think 
things apparently so slight as these 
letters deserve your prompt and 
serious attention. I am quite clear 
that your intuition has not deceived 
you. There is an object in these 
a deeper than any hatred of 

e Beaumirail. They want to 


frighten you into some concession not 


yet so much as hinted at. The fact 
that a trinket of value has been sent 
with the letters, convinces me that 
something serious is intended. For 
it was no gentleman who wrote that 
villanous letter. That locket can’t 
be worth much less than a hundred 
guineas. It is sunk, you may be 
quite certain, upon a commercial cal- 
culation of ultimate profits. Your 
leaving the country would not extri- 
cate you from their machinations. 
The same annoyances will probably 
follow you, go where you may. It is 
a terrorism, with an object, and there 
is but one way of relieving you from 
it, and that is by tracking the beast 
to his lair; and, with God's help, I'll 
reach him.” 

“But, Mr. Dacre, there is no need 
to run into danger,” began Miss Gray. 

“ Danger disappears before a reso- 
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lute will. There shall be no danger— 
nothing but victory. Let me tell you 
why I speak in so sanguine and con- 
fident a spirit, if, as I suspect this 
odious persecution originates from 
some one point in the circle of debt 
and villany that surrounds that mis- 
erable fellow, De Beaumirail. I have 
opportunities which no other person 
possesses, of placing my hand upon 
its spring. I will see De Beaumirail 
again to-morrow. I don’t much en- 
joy an interview with him,” he 
laughed. ‘I have had one already, 
and thought it quite enough ; but I 
must see him, and from him I will 
learn who are his enemies among the 
= at present in London. I shall 

ve all the light that he can indi- 
rectly throw upon it ; and there is a 
— deal that I cannot yet tell you. 

ut I hope I may soon have some- 
thing very decisive and very satisfac- 
tory to say.” 

“TI wish, Mr. Dacre. I could tell 
you how much obliged” —— 

“N o—no—you are not to use that 
phrase to me.” 

* But I can’t help saying how very 
kind I think it ; and I think it is very 
selfish, allowing a friend to engage in 
80 irksome and, perhaps dangerous 
an enterprise.” 

“ You don’t know all I feel about 
it. You have called me your friend, 

y do not recall that distinction— 
it is my dearest hope to deserve it. 
You shall soon see how terribly in 
earnest I can be, and with how en- 
thusiastic a devotion I consecrate my- 
self to such a cause as yours. I[ 
abandon every other occupation and 
pursuit, and, till I have succeeded, 
shall think of nothing else. And-—-no 
—you are not tothank me. Perhaps 
when I have succeeded I may hear, 
without a sense of utter unworthi- 
ness, that delightful assurance.” 

Mrs. Wardell had been convers- 
ing with her dog while Mr. Dacre 
finished his sentence; and under 
cover of this tender babble and this 
snarling accompaniment he added—- 

“Have I your permission to call 
again to-morrow evening? Ima 
have nothing totell you ; but possibly 
may hear news that willinterest you.” 

* Pray do; but—but you will be 
engaged about business of your own 
—that business that so much oecu- 
pies your time.” 

“I have told you, Miss Gray, I 
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forswear it in favour of yours ; not 
one moment of my time shall it en- 
gage to-morrow.” 

“Then you can come to us earlier, 
can’t you ?” 

Mr. Dacre’s countenance darkened, 
and then he smiled, oddly :— 

“T thought I mentioned toyou, Miss 
Gray—or—no, I beg pardon, it was 
to Ardenbroke, that it was not my 
business only, but a condition im- 
posed upon me altogether in the 
interest of other people, not to let 
myself be known to be in London—at 
least for some little time. I am, there- 
fore, obliged to observe a sort of mys- 
tery, or to make my excursions—as 
that UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENT says 
—like a man who has returned from 
the dead—is not that his phrase {— 
in the dark.” 

“Tn the dark ?” 

“ Yes—certainly in the dark.” 

His even white teeth glimmered as 
he laughed gently and coldly, and 
she fancied his face looked paler. 

Did he anticipate more danger 
than he chose to avow 4 

“Those who invoke the dead must 
abide the consequences. I look upon 
their mention of me, and in those 
menacing terms, as of good augury. 
If they understood me better they 
would not have resorted to threats. 
As it is, their doing so betrays their 
apprehensions—they are conscious of 
my opportunities.” 

Mr. Dacre was looking sternly on 
the ground beside his boot as he 
spoke, and he fell into a grim reverie 
of a few seconds. 

“ Suppose,” he said suddenly, rais- 
ing his eyes with a look inquisitive, 
abd it seemed also cruel—* A thought 
has struck me. Suppose the motive 
of this experiment upon your nerves 
should prove to be hatred of you 
rather than of De Beaumirail ?” 

“ Hatred of me ?” 

“Yes, Miss Gray ; because you are 
yourself incapable of hatred, malice, 
and revenge, you fancy such things do 
not exist, or if you do, you do not, 
and cannot, understand their infernal 
mel 

iss Gray dropped her eyes. 


“Nothing so hard for the young 
and gentle who have seen nothing of 
the world—nothing of human nature 

except within the paradise of home, 
as to believe in the existence of those 
reptile natures, cold-blooded, full of 
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poison, patient, and more subtle than 
any beast of the field.” 

“The confines of revenge and 
justice are so hard to define.” said 

iss Gray in a very low tone, still 
looking down. 

“Oh! oh!” he laughed very softly 
in a kind of derision, “ much they 
think of justice. No; the strange 
thing is this—such people will hate 
you without a cause—will hate you 
for your prosperity—for your posi- 
tion ; or, if in your walk ivengh life, 
ever so accidentally, you tr on a 
fibre or touch their skins, they'll 
sting you to death if they can.” 

Miss Gray sighed. 

“You, Miss Gray, are young; you 
have as yet neither had adulation nor 
misery to harden your heart. You 
are forgiving and compassionate, and 
can conceive no other nature. Be- 
cause you are conscious of never 
having intentionally inflicted one mo- 
ment’s pain on any living creature— 
are incapable of revenge” —— 

“ No, not incapable of revenge ; but 
my revenges are peculiar, and not 
from a malignant motive,” said she, 
interrupting suddenly. 

“* Revenge, and Miss Laura Challys 
Gray ! Oht no. That were a dis- 
cord of which nature is incapable. 
Revenge! Perhaps you avenged a 
scratch by striking your kitten with 
a glove, or committing some other 
such cruelty |” 

“No,” she again interrupted ; “I 
have been what many good and stupid 
people would call revengeful, but 
not from malice. I have requited 
injury by punishment, and I mean to 
persevere in so doing.” 

Mr. Dacre smiled and shook his 
head. 

“T suspect, Miss Gray, you are 
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taking a tragic view of yourself. There 
are ee too hard for my be- 
lief, and one is, he pee of 
rr. cherishing a h thought or 


g. 

“ But I can’t bear to be thought 
better than I am,” said Miss Gray ; 
“and it may be that it will help you 
to conclusions.” 

“ Yes,” he said with a faint laugh, 
“so it might, if you think you 
really have enemies.” 

“T don’t know. You saw Mr. De 
Beaumirail ?” 

““T saw him, yes, for ten minutes 
only ; it was a very dry and hurried 
interview. My wish was to make it 
as short as possible, and I had to 
crowd a great deal into it.” 

“Did he mention me or my 
family ?” 

2 0, not ae ' 

e paused inquiringly. 

* Well, then, she said, “ there’s 
no need that I should mention him 
more. 

There was a little silence here. 

‘** From what you have told me this 
evening, Miss Gray, I may conjecture 
a great deal, and for the present I must 
return to my proper element—dark- 

Ss. 


e 
“Oh ?” she said, with that look of 
imperfect apprehension and inquiry, 
which seemed to ask for explana- 


tion. 

But Mrs. Wardell now broke in 
with— 

“Charming music ! 
Mr. Dacre ?” 

“T can’t say Ido. I once did, a 
little ; but among musicians I could 
not venture ; and, at all events, m 
happy minutes have run out, and i 
must say good night.” 


Do you sing, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHO ARS THE DACRES 


Now he was gone, and with the mo- 
ment of departure came that revulsion 
which always followed her interviews 
with him. 

How was it that he had stolen into 
those strangely confidential terms with 
her So soon as he went she felt like 
a somnambulist awakened, who opens 
her eyes in the confusion of an inter- 
rupted dream, and in an unintelligi- 
ble situation, Something for a mo- 


ment like the pole of such an awak- 
ing, agitated iss Gray. 
ext day, at about five o'clock, 
came the old Countess of Ardenbroke. 
The invalid either could not or 
would not get out of her carriage, so 
Laura Gray came down and got into it, 
and was very affably received by the 
thin old lly in an ermine tippet, 
pues with cushions, and with 
er feet upon a heated stool. It was 
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hard to say which was paying this 
visit. She made Laura sit opposite 
to her, and told her all about her 
health and her sufferings, and her 
wants and sorrows with her maid, 
and various little bits of news about 
fifty people of whom Laura had 
never heard before. And now the 
visit. being over, before Laura bid her 
good-bye, she said— 

“You know something, Lady Ar- 
denbroke, of the De Beaumirails, who 
were related to us ?” 

“ Yes ; not a great deal, but some- 
e+ 

“Can you tell me anything about 
relations or connections of. theirs 
named Dacre ?” 

“ Yes, there were Dacres.” 

“ Are they related to ws $+” 

“No. Du Beaumirail’s uncle mar- 
ried a Dacre, that’s all. Why?” 

“ Nothing only that ; I know that 
a Mr. Dacre has turned up in Lon- 
don who claims to bea relative of the 
Du Beaumirails.” 

“Don’t believe it, my dear. The last 
of those Dacres was Alfred Dacre, who 
died, let me see, fully ten years ago.” 

“ Alfred! Are you sure $” 

“Yes. Alfred.” 

“Oh, then, it must be a brother of 
his.” 

‘No, it can’t be that. There was 
no brother. The property has gone 
to the Davenants,” said the old lady. 

“ Alfred Dacre, a friend of Arden- 
broke’s,” repeated Miss Gray, “ then 
you have seen him, I dare say ?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, a hundred times.” 

“Then it must be a mistake. Was 
he agreeable ?” 

“ Yes ; agreeable, amusing, and odd. 
I think he was clever.” 

“ And young?” 

“ Yes, young—quite a young man.” 

“ And good-looking ?”’ 

“Oh, very good-looking. The 
Dacres were all that. Ill tell you 
what will give you an idea. If you 
suppose Mario, the Tenore at the 
Opera, in some of his most becoming 

arts, you have a very good idea of 


“Oh!” said Laura Gray in a very 
low tone, dropping her eyes for a 
moment. She had seen the great 
Tenore, and the general likeness had 
struck her on seeing her mysterious 
visitor. 

“Yes, it must be a mistake,” she 
repeated. 
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“T think so,” said the old lady. 
“ There is not one of that family left, 
and it is ten years since that hand- 
some creature died. There may be 
cousins. ! don’t say positively ; but 
if there are I never heard. And why 
do you ask me all these questions ?” 

“T haven’t asked many, have I ? 
But it was only that when we heard 
him mentioned, Julia Wardell re- 
membered the name, and was puzzling 
over it.” 

‘* Well, if there is one of that hand- 
some family left, pray don’t think of 
making him master of Gray Forest. 
Dear me, how the little creature 
blushes !” 

She had blushed very brilliantly. 

** [—TI did’nt know ; but if I have,” 
said Laura, “it is because I blush 
more capriciously than any other per- 
son I ever heard of, and totally with- 
out a cause.” 

And hereupon she blushed still 
more intensely. 

“Well, dear, don’t mind, it’s very 
becoming.” 

And she kissed her. And Miss 
Gray said, with a laugh— 

“Tt is very provoking ; but I as- 
sure you my blushes bear false wit- 
ness, and there is not the slightest 
excuse for them. And now your horses 
are impatient, and I have delayed 
you a great deal too long.” 

So in turn she kissed the old lady, 
who forthwith departed for her drive * 
in the park. 

“Tt must be a cousin, then,” thought 
the young lady as old Lady Arden- 
broke’s carriage drove away, “and 
when we come to know him a little 
better, of course he will tell us every- 
thing.” 

That evening the two ladies sat as 
usual in the drawing-room of Guild- 
ford Hall, and the hour of tea was 
approaching when Charles Manner- 
ing joined the little party. 

Laura Challys oy: was very frank 
and true; but was she quite so glad 
to see him as she seemed? Perhaps 
she was; butif so, she quickly recol- 
lected something that qualified that 
sentiment. 

Mr. Dacre would probably look in 
as usual, and would he quite like an 


-introduction to a stranger under his 


present circumstances 

I don’t know whether he imagined 
some little constraint or coldness in 
his reception, for he said— 
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“T’m afraid it’s very cool my com- 
ingin this way. I should have waited, 
I ar say, until I was sent for ?” 

Though he laughed, Miss Gray 
thought he was piqued. 

“Tf youstay away, Charlie, until I 
send for you, it will be a long wait. 
Not,” she added kindly, “that I 
should not wish to see you back, but 
being just as proud as you are—if 
you choose to stand aloof and grow 
ceremonious—I shall draw back a 
step too, and then, little by little, we 
shall stand so far that the tips of our 
fingers can’t touch, and shaking hands 
any more will be quite out of the 
question. Therefore, Charlie Man- 
nering, you must never be high or 
cold with me ; but if you are angry 
scold me, and if you think I have 
affronted you, say so, and we may 
quarrel for teu minutes very spirited- 
ly, but at the end of that time we’ll 
be sure to shake hands, and then 
we'll be better friends than ever.” 

He smiled on her, very much 
pleased. He looked on her as if he 
would have given her the Kohinor at 
that moment, had he possessed it. 
But he only said, after a little silence : 

“T don’t know, Challys, that you 


are not preaching a very good philoso- 
phy—what shall we call it? the sect 
of the plain-speakers—of which it 
would hereafter be written :—This 
school of philosophers was founded 


by Laura Challys Gray, the first of 
the wise women of Brompton, who 
practised her philosophy with such a 
charm and success, that she speedily 
drew about her a school of disciples 
of the other sex. But it needed so 
much beauty as well as so much na- 
tural goodness to make the things 
they said go down with the unlearned, 
that her followers were ultimately 
beaten and dispersed ; and the doc- 
trine and practice of the plain-speakers 
being discovered, ina short time, to 
amount simply to speaking the truth, 
fell speedily into contempt and in def- 
erence to the devil, whom it was in- 
tended to shame, and who is always 
paramount in London and the suburbs, 
it was peremptorily put down by the 
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respectable inhabitants, and so fell 
into absolute neglect.” 

“ Many thanks for that page of his- 
tory, which will also. recount,” said 
Miss Gray, “that, in the same re- 
markable age, one Charles Mannering, 
of the same city, set up as a prophet, 
in which profession he had some mode- 
rate success, up to the period of fulfil- 
ment, when nothing ever came of 
them ; and when he and the wise wo- 
man of Brompton met of an evening, 
they had somuch tosay to one another, 
and were so very wise, that they in- 
variably forgot that it was time to 
take their tea, the more especially as 
in that dull age their audience usually 
fell asleep, and there was no one con- 
sequently to remind them. So, as 
J ae ardell is taking her nap, 
would you mind touching the bell, fort 
think alittle tea would do usall good.” 

They had tea, and talked on pleas- 
antly,and Mrs. Wardell, waking, said : 

“ By-the-by, Charles Mannering, 
you know Mr. Dacre, don’t you ?” 

“ Haven’tthat pleasure. Whois he?” 

“Oh, dear! a most agreeable and 
handsome young man, whose acquaint- 
ance we have made. He'll probably 
be here to tea. Did not Laura mention 
him ?” 

“No, I think not. Did you?” 

“No,” said Charles, “ but I’m really 
glad to hear you have made an agree- 
able acquaintance. I told you you 
would find your solitude here insup- 
portable. Didn’t I?” 

He spoke with a smile; but I don’t 
think that he was a bit pleased, never- 
theless, to find that solitude invaded. 
I suspect he would have liked very 
much to ask some questions about 
this charming Mr. Dacre, of whom he 
had already an uncomfortable per- 
ception, as an insupportable puppy 
whom these ladies were no doubt beut 
upon makingstill more conceited. But 
what need he care, or how could it 

ibly interest him? So, with the 
and next it, he gently touched a few 
notesof the piano, and hummed an air. 

While he was thus engaged, the 
door opened, and Mr. Dacre was 
announced. 











Mr. Dacrs entered, and as he did so, 
- uick eye detenen, the pesannee 
of the stranger leaning upon the 
piano. Miss Gray on the 
shrewd, hard glance which he direct- 
ed on him—it was hardly moment- 
ary, it seemed but to com its object, 
but it was not a careless glance— 
stern and penetrating, on the con- 
trary. 

“*T ventured, you see, to look in on 
my way into town,” said he, advanc- 
ing quite like himself in a moment. 

“We are charmed to see you,” said 
Miss Wardell. 

“ Rather cool at this hour, and not 
quite usual,” thought Charles Man- 
nering sarcastically,as he looked at 
Miss Gray, whose hand the stranger’s 
was jes now touching. 

“ By Jove ! a fellow learns. as he 

ets on—nothing like impudence, I do 

lieve, plenty of conceit, and a little 
impertinence. I dare say I’m rather 
in the way here.” 

Charles Mannering’ssneer, however, 
was not inconsistent, it seemed, with 
his staying where he was. He had no 
notion of going—he went on fiddling 
at the piano, and a stranger might 
have fancied that his whole soul was 
absorbed in the attempt to stumble 
through the treble of an air. 

Mr. Dacre put down his cup of tea 
on the table, and seating himself beside 
Miss Gray, he said with a glance 
toward the pianist, which seemed to 
say, “ There’s no risk, I see, of being 
overheard,” 

“I have made a discovery since I 
saw you.” 

He paused with an odd smile, look- 
ing in her eyes. She was silent. 

* Oan’t you guess what it is?” 

“About those letters,” she said, 
very low. 

“ Of eourse—yes—about those let- 
ters ; can’t you guess ?”’ 

She looked at him, and down for 
a moment, but she could not, nor at 
all fancy why he looked at her with a 
kind of significance. 

“No, I can’t—not the least,” she 
said at last, with a little shake of her 


head. 

She fancied he looked a little dis- 
appointed. 

‘Ah! then you really have formed 
no conjecture ¢” 
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“No—none. Do pray tell me if 
there is anything worse than I fan- 
cied,” she said. 

“No. In one sense, not at all— 
that is, my suspicions point at no one 
in whom you place confidence, or 
with whom you need have any re- 
lations, but recollect they are as yet 
suspicions only, and I thought that 
you, perhaps, might throw some 
ight to confirm or dispel them.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Well, I shan’t say a word more, 
until I can speak with a little more 
confidence. If my conjecture is right, 
a plan both curious and senceneiies 
been formed. I give myself three days 
to find it out. I shall withdraw my- 
self for that time from every’ other 
occupation. The villain De Beaumi- 
rail is, I believe, implicated in it, and 
its centre is another person of whom 
you know nothing.” 

“Mr. De Beaumirail! How can 
that possibly be? ‘The letters come 
evidently from an enemy of his.” 

“Say a pretended enemy—a real 
enemy of yours. I do not say the 
letters are written by him ; they are 
written by a still worse and more 
dangerous man, and they are, as I 
thought, but the prelude to other 
steps. You had an idea, do you re- 
member, that you were watched—J/ 
certainly am, and with no friendly 
purpose. Don’t, pray, Miss Gray, 
don’t suppose that I regret any little 
trouble that may fall to my share in 
this affair. You little know my feel- 
ings ; you little understand, if there 
were a real danger to be encountered, 
with what pride and happiness, and 
devotion I would meet it.” This 
was spoken low and rapidly, while 
his great dark eyes were fixed on her 
with the enthusiasm, admiration, and 
loyality which for a moment held 
herin their wild and burning fascina- 
tion, and before she could chill it b 
look or word that gaze was lowered, 
and turning quickly, he said to Mrs. 
Wardell, who bored him so wonder- 
fully little by either talking or listen- 
ing during these strange little visits, 

“ Have you heard, Mrs. Wardell, of 
the wonderful man who is coming to 
London—a Malayan magician, who 
has turned the heads of all Paris, and 
sees futurity, and describes it—in a 
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crystal circle which he holds in the 
hollow of his hand?” 

* Futurity ! Tell us our fortunes, I 
suppose ! Why that will be extremely 
amusing, and even curious, I dare 


“ Quite amazing, if all they say, or 
even half they swear, is to be believed. 
Everything turns out exactly as he 
says, and he can tell everyone every- 
thing that ever happened to them in 
their lives.” 

“A rather inconvenient faculty,” 
said Charles Mannering, who hadseen 
the little confidential /éte-a-téte which 
had just occurred, and had observed, 
he fancied, a tinge in Laura Gray’s 
cheek which was not there before, 
and had felt the sting of a new morti- 
fication. “Of course, with people 
who have no fault to find with them- 
selves it is different, but I should not 
like to find a Malayan savage in 
possession of all my poor scerets, and 
ready to hand them over for half-a- 
crown to my civilized neighbours.” 

This was to Mrs. Wardell. 

** Well, of course, there are things 
one would tell to friends, you know,” 
began Mrs. Wardell. 

“T don’t know that friends are not 
the very last people one ought to tell 
aagine to; they are so reserved and 
odd in this age of iron, or brass, or 
whatever it is ; and my belief is that 
people who don’t trust, are not to be 
trusted.” 

Laura Gray laughed and said— 

“You are very hard upon friends 
to-night ; I hope, Mr. Dacre, you don’t 
think all that.” 

Mr. Dacre smiled, without glanc- 
ing even momentarily at Charles 
Mannering, or seeming at all conscious 
of his presence. Perhaps he viewed 
that young gentleman’s presence 
here as much in the light of an im- 
pertinence, as Charles had his. 

“T don’t exactly know what the 
question is.” 

“T mean,” she said, “that people 
are worse friends—more reserved and 
less trustworthy than they used to be 
—in fact, that friendship is degene- 


rating.” 

" I believe thatithe cant of perpetual 
degeneracy, which has been fashion- 
able in all ages, is simply the register 
of that discontent which characterizes 
our unreasonable human nature in 


every age alike. Every man who is 
treated according to his deserts fancies 
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himself ill-used, because he is not 
treated according to his egotism. 
When I hear general invectives I 
know that the declaimer is wincing 
under some secret ulceration of vanity ! 
Friendship degenerating! Human 
nature losing its characteristics ! The 
Ethiopian changing his skin, and the 
leopard his spots! How could you 
think me such a muff ?” 

“ But that is very much—is not it ? 
—what Mr. Mannering said,” inter- 
posed plain-spoken Mrs. Wardell. 
** What was it—what did you say ?” 
she asked that young gentleman. 

“T talked, I believe, some such folly 
as young men usually do when they 
attempt to philosophize. I no more 
think of remembering it when I do it, 
than I dream of listening when others 
commit the same folly.” 

Mr. Dacre looked at Miss Gray and 
laughed gently. It was ineffably 
provoking ; it seemed to say “ How 
amusingly the fellow winees. Were 
they making a butt of him ?” 

It did not mend the matter that he 
was nearly certain that this Mr. 
Dacre, who had grown in a day or 
two into an intimacy, was the same 
handsome young man whom they had 
seen in his box at the opera. ‘ 

“T know I’m not so pretty as that 
doll of a fellow, but I'm worth fifty 
of him,” was Charles Mannering’s 
modest thought—“ I’m a man, he’s a 
puppy. He talks like a coxcomb. 

e's a selfish, conceited, pushing 
fool, and I could throw him out of 
that window as easily as the sofa- 
pillow.” 

Charles was very much vexed, but 
he had no notion of carrying on this 
covert sparring with him, a game in 
which he might possibly suffer, in 
which, at all events, it was not easy 
to keep one’s temper. : 

“Suppose we have a little more 
light ?’ suggested Mrs. Wardell. The 
room was very imperfectly lighted ; 
it was a fancy of Laura’s when there 
was moonlight. 

“Isn't it almost a pity,” said 
Laura, approaching the window, and 
looking out. “It seems so inhospit- 
able, shutting out themoon, so gentle 
and beautiful, and benignant. I think 
L'il put it to the vote—what do you 
say, Charles ¢” 

“Very much honoured; but I 
can’t agree with you. I have no 
sympathy with your hospitality, in this 
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case, and I think the world’s large 
enough for the moon ; it has room 
enough to shine in without troubling 
your drawing-room, and I’m not so 
sure of its benignity, and I have no 
sympathy with the man in it, and al- 
together ’'m for shutting the whole 
affair out and having the drawing- 
room to ourselves, and the blessing of 
candle-light. 

Miss Gray nodded, a little vexed, 
nor ; very childish, but so it was ; 
and Charles’s speech was not the 
pleasanter for this. 

“ And what doyou say, Mr. Dacre ?” 
she inquired. 

“I? Of course I vote for the moon 
and against the candles. I quite 
agree in the spirit of your remarks ; 
and now Miss Gray, we stand divided, 
two and two, and, as the lawyers say, 
there is no rule, and things remain 
as they are.” 

“Really! Well, that’s very nice, 
and I think that lamp is quite light 
enough to read and work by; and, 
Julia dear, I'll only ask a few 
minutes longer, the light is really so 
beautiful.” 

And she leaned on the side of the 
window looking out. Underthe dark 
elm trees, near the gate, she saw the 
carriage faintly ; over their tops, above 
a filmy dead, the moon shone re- 
splendent. 

Charles Mannering saw her and 
would have liked to go to her side, 
and look out also. But he was vexed 
and high with her, and would not go 
till he was very clearly wanted. 

But Alfred Dacre was in a moment 
at her side. 

“ Tmust go in two or three minutes,” 
said he. “I have a call to make to- 
night ; you think, perhaps, I am mak- 
ing too much of this affair ; you will 
think otherwise by-and-by ; but you 
have nothing to fear, being, as youare, 
forewarned.” He spoke dejectedly, 
although his words were cheering. 
“Remember though evil spirits com- 

us about, they cannot hurt us 

ut by our own fault. I say this to 
pores your allowing yourself to 
agitated if a new scene in this 
any should suddenly unfold 
itself. do believe this place is 
watched. I know that Iam suspected, 
and I regret this only because it 
mukes my success more uncertain. I 
have said all this to assure you that 


no matter what unlooked-for occur- 
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rence may take place, you have no 
personal danger to apprehend.” 

“JT don’t understand you. I grow 
only more and more bewildered,” said 
Miss Gray. 

“T don’t wish you to understand 
more than that. Simply that you are 
not to let your fears overpower you. 
The real struggle will be at a distance ; 
actual danger shall not touch you, 
and now—Il was going to ¥ good- 
night, but—oh! not yet. shan t 
see you, Miss Gray, for three days— 
and then something decisive—three 
days seems a long time, now—what 
an egotist Iam, and you hate egotism 
—absorbed by my one dominant feel- 
ing, I would subordinate all people 
and considerations to my special 
revenge—and hate vengeance— 
upon the troublers of this tranquil 
little place. Pray mention it no more 
to-night, my minutes hereare counted. 
Is it possible to describe that moon- 
light ? How it spiritualizes all vulgar 
things. I am sure that is the secret 
of its charm for lovers and for poets : 
it so resembles—I mean in that re- 
spect—both love and poetry. How 
love, for instance, exalts and beauti- 
fies the homeliest objects in the 
surroundings of the beloved. Do 
you remember, Miss Gray, you men- 
tioned a moonlight sketch of the 
ruins of Gray Forest, and promised 
to let me see it when next I came ?” 

“So I did,” she said, a little flat- 
tered by his recollection. “ But it 
really is not worth looking at.” 

“T’'ve heard of yovr drawing, 
Miss Gray. Ardenbroke, who is a 
very good judge, admires it so im- 
mensely, and I’ve been told it is not 
the least like the drawing of an ama- 
teur—so much poetry, so much force.” 

“Tf you really thought all that, I 
should be very foolish to lose your 
good opinion by showing what my 
poor drawings really are.” 

: . the one I speak of in the room?” 

‘ 0. ” 


“ Couldn't the servant get it ?” 

“Well, no; but I never make a 
fuss about anything I’ve made up 
my mind to; and you shall see 
the sketch, as you make a point of it, 
although it is perfectly true that I am 
ashamed of it.” 

“ Pray not now, though,” said he— 
“T had no idea you could think of 
going yourself.” 

But it would not do, she was gone. 
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OLD-FASHIONED lamps, swingingfrom 
chains, lighted the lobby, and the 
stairs, and the hall. She knew the 
spot in the library where she could 
lay her hand upon the drawing. For 
a moment she had forgotten the 
anxious subject of her thoughts. But 
the transition from the glow of the 
lighted hall, to the spacious and dark 
room with its narrow scenery stand- 
ing in moonlight and shadows, 
white and black, before the window, 
with a sudden chill recalled the 
hated ambiguities of the conspiracy 
which day and night fevered her 
curiosity, andalarmed herimagination. 

With an instinctive wish to escape 
from the room and accomplish her 
errand as quickly as might be, she 
hastened to the table near the win- 
dow, and as if her approach had 
evoked it, suddenly the figure of a 
small, rather long-limbed man, ap- 
eke at the same large window, and 

aying his arm above his eyes, to 
shade them from the reflected light, 
he looked for some seconds into the 
room. 

The light coming from behind just 
touched his face oddly. The outlines 
of the figure were apish, and there 
was, as well as she could see, some- 
thing sinister and Jewish in the face, 
which stared into the room with 
great eyeballs and a gaping mouth. 

She stood quite motionless, and 
chill, as if she saw a ghost. She could 
not tell whether this man, with his 
face close to the glass, and his fea- 
tiires distorted by the faint odd light 
and deep shadow, saw her or not. 
One thing she felt—that he might 
be one of those persecuting agents 
who were spying out all her ways, 
and weaving about her a horrible 
net, with what object or how much 
malignity she could not guess. Fora 
moment she fancied that this person 
who seemed by an intuition aware 
that she was coming, had placed him- 
self there with the intention of injur- 
ing her. 

As quickly almost as he came, 
however, he disa pose’ Very pale 
Laura Gray found herself on the stairs, 
close to the drawing-room door. 
Charles Mannering she heard singing 


to his own accompaniment for the 
entertainment of Mrs. Wardell, who 
seldom failed to ask him. The sounds 
re-assured the frightened girl, and 
though she still felt faint and oddly, 
she was about to venture into the 
room under cover of the music, when, 
looking — over the banister, 
she saw the hall-door partly open, 
and the little sinister figure she 
had seen at the window, step into 
the hall, peering jealously round him 
as he did. 

The idea that he was in search of 
her took possession of Miss Gray. 
With renewed terror she got into the 
drawing-room. 

Charles was singing, and Mrs 
Wardell whispering to her lapdog, 
as she tenderly folded him in her 
arms, the question, “Is not that 
charming, you little angel? but we 
musn't bark—no, no.” 

Charles Mannering’s performance 
was nothing to buast of, and he knew 
it. He chose to oblige the old lady 
to-night, however ; partly, I think, to 
show that he was perfectly at his 
ease and happy, and being engrossed 
with his own music, as singers are, 
Miss Gray passed across the room 
lightly, without exciting observation, 
except that of Mr. Dacre. Her face 
was so pale that he exclaimed ina 
whisper, and with a gaze of alarm, 

“ Has anything happened ?” 

In a whisper she replied, 

“ A very wicked-looking, little man, 
with a pale face—I could hardly see it, 
butIthink,like a Jew,stared in through 
the library window at me, and as I 
reached the top of the stairs he came in 
at the hall-door. Ithink he must be one 
of those dreadful people ; for God’s 
sake, Mr. Dacre, will you run down 
and try, and get the servants to help?” 

Mr. Dacre got quietly out of the 
room, and ran down the stairs. There 
was no sign of anyone in the hall or 
in the rooms opening from it. The 
servants had seen no one. 

“A mistake, no doubt!” said Mr. 
Dacre, and ran up the stairs again, 
and as he did so he thought, 

“De Beaumirail and a Jew, a not 
unnatural association!” and he laughed 
gently and shrugged as he said it. 
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Softly, lightly, he entered the room. 

“But that you are so confident,” he 
whispered, “I should fancy it must 
be a dream—not a creature except the 
servants down stairs, and everything 
perfectly quiet. They have gone to 
search the upper part of the house, 
but I think you may be quite at ease 
about it.” 

— dream, quite a certainty,” she 


“Oh! no—not that; I mean only 
that the fellow just peeped in at the 
window and afterward at the door. 
I wish to heaven I had seen him, so 
that I should have known him after- 
wards if I met him. I quite agree with 
you as to the object of his visit.” 

As they talked a postman’s knock 
sounded through the hall, and Miss 
Gray was instantly silent ; she ex- 
pected one of those odious letters. 

Fortunately for the safety of the 
secret, which she still hated to de- 
vulge, Mrs. Wardell had asked Charles 
Mannering for another song—a quiet 
little pastoral ditty, which she loved, 
and which he sang with very angry 
feclings, for he did not lose the little 
scene—the low-toned confidences—in 
short, the insufferable rudeness of 
Miss Laura Gray and that conceited 
owe man, who did not- know how 
to behave himself, and talked inces- 
santly all the time he was singing. 

No letter came up—no parcel—no- 
thing ; five minutes more passed, and 
Mr. Alfred Dacre eeinehy took his 
leave ; and he whispered, as he was 
about to go—“ May I write a line if 
anything should happen ?” 

cad Well, I suppose so, that is if any- 
thing of any consequence should hap- 

—thanks.” 

So he bid her good-bye. He took 
Mrs. Wardell’s hand and bid her also 
a farewell—and took no notice of 
Charles Mannering who took none of 
— and then this little drum broke 
up, leaving Charles very sulky and 
bitter, and Laura distrait and excited. 

I can’t wonder at Charles Man- 
nering’s mistake all things considered, 
and perhaps his odd state of temper 
is also intelligible. 


[June, 


“T see I was very much in the way 
this evening,” said Charles, not able 
to contain longer. 

“You! in the way; not in the 
least ; no one is ever in my way ; if 
they are disposed to be so, I dismiss 
them.” 

““Then, they must be greater fools 
than I if they ever come back.” 

But you were not de trop, and I 
did not send you away ; on the con- 
trary you made yourself very much 
the reverse. I wanted to say a few 
words to Mr. Dacre, and I thought 
you very considerate, if you meant 


“Treally did not happen to bethink- 
ing about it, at the time, and what 
you have just said quite satisfies me, 
and I need not reproach myself any 
more.” 

He was thinking of going; but he 
wanted resolution. He took up a 
book, and turned over its leaves, and 
tried to think of something careless 
to say to Mrs. Wardell, but could not ; 
and, at all events, that lady was at 
that moment in one of her gentle 
naps. He looked toward the window 
where Laura Gray was sitting, but 
she was not looking toward him, on 
the contrary, quietly through the win- 
dow, “following, no doubt,” thought 
Charles, “in spirit the departed 
Don Whiskerandos, who has passed 
beneath those files of elms.” 

This sensitive Charles Mannering— 
sensitive at least in all that concerned 
her—saw that there was no suspicion 
of affectation or pique, but that her 
inattention was perfectly genuine. 

“ Polite, certainly,” said he with a 
bitter smile, glancing from nodding 
Mrs. Wardell to Laura Gray, who was 
looking out of the window. 

He was thinking of going unper- 
ceived out of the room, and adding 
some life to the landscape which Miss 
Gray was contemplating by walking 
away before her eyes. But again his 
heart failed him, and he sat down 
on the corner of a chair beside the 
unfailing piano, and began again to 
touch the notes. 


XUM 
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CHARLES OBJECTS TO THE NEW WORSHIP. 


Art length he could stand it no longer, 
and said he, sitting erect and address- 
ing the window in a clear tone, and 
with a rather bitter smile— 

“ Nothing ever arrests the progress 
of mind and the march of discovery.” 

Laura looked at him with her large 
eyes, a little puzzled, and after a little 
pause, she said— 

“Your allusions, I am sure, are wise 
if one could only understand them.” 

“IT did not intend to be the least 
mysterious, I assure you. I’ve been 
away just forty-eight hours. It is 
very amusing—and I find a new wor- 
ship established.” 

“A new worship! I don’t know 
what you mean. What worship, pray, 
have you found here ? Worship is a 
very comprehensive term—isn’t it ?”’ 
said the young lady with a colour 
suddenly tore oa , and looking at 


him with brilliant eyes. 
Perhaps if she had not blushed so 
ambiguously he might have kept his 


temper better, but the feeling that, 
in the very act of snubbing him, she 
was exhibiting this beautiful evidence 
of so different a feeling with respect 
to that miserable coxcomb ! Unaided 
human nature was hardly to be ex- 
pected to stand that. 

“ Worship—yes, quite true—a very 
comprehensive term. ‘There are all 
sorts of pate. The Egyptians 
worshipped — es, and some people 
worship monkeys, I believe ;* and 
others, perhaps more degraded still, 
worship themselves.” 

“Still enigmatical; but I think 
there can be no doubt that you intend 
to be—Ill only say—disagreeable, 
and suppose there is a worship 
established here. I think I may do 
and say a here, what I 
like, without being considered intru- 
sive. And suppose Julia Wardell— 
oh! Isee, she’s asleep—has com- 
mitted the impiety of removing Mr. 
Charles Mannering from her altar, 
and the profanity of setting up Mr. 
Alfred Dacre instead, is not this a 
land of liberty? Hasn’t she a right 
to practice her idolatries according to 
her taste? I don’t see why the good 
old soul should not have her plurality 
of Josses, or whatever she calls her 


idols, or why the deposed divinity 
should thunder his displeasure in my 
small habitation, and the fact is, I 
don’t choose it.” 

“You quite mistake me.” 

“So much the better.” 

“T don’t, at all, affect rivalry with 
the new divinity. I never had the 
distinction of standing upon an altar 
and receiving incense. It must be 
~— pleasant, and judging from the 
enthusiasm and the looks of the priest- 
esses there must be no small hap- 
piness too in the mere act of devo- 
tion.” 

“Come now, do speak plainly— 
what do you mean?” said Miss Laura 
Gray peremptorily. 

“Tn the practice of idolatry every- 
thing is allegory and myth. Isn’t it 
rather unreasonable to ask me to 
speak literally” said Charles Man- 
nering, pleased perhaps to see evidence 
of irritation on the other side. 

“T suppose you are joking,” said 
the younglady. “Ifyou have nomean- 
ing it is a bad joke, and if you have 
a meaning it is a worse one. I wish 
to know, once for all, what you do 
mean, if meaning you have any.” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you 
that it does strike me that an in- 
timacy, which I suppose seems to 
other people quite natural and selon 
les regles seems to have grown up 
almostin an hour. I recognise the 
young gentleman as the same whom 
you thought so good-looking at the 
opera, the other night, and I suppose 
he has been properly introduced and 
all that, andthat Ardenbroke, who is, 
1 think, the only friend you have—of 
course I don’t include myself—with 
the slightest claim to offer advice on 
such a subject unasked, has told you 
all that is necessary to know—I as- 
sume that—but still the very dis- 
tinguished confidence, and in fact, 
the intimacy with which I find 
that fortunate young gentleman re- 
ceived and entertained, at whatever 
hours it may suit him to drop in, 
does strike a person accustomed to 
see such relations grow up with a 
less tropical suddenness, as in the 
highest degree marvellous. 

Well, thank you for some plain 
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speaking at last, and considering you 
have no right, as you say, to offer 
advice unasked, you contrive to ex- 
ercise the privilege of saying and in- 
sinuating more rude things than - 
other modest young gentleman 

have had the good fortune to hear 


“You may resent it. I can’t help 
that” said he, “ but I think it would 
be neither kind nor right, if in a 
place like this city, I were to abandon 
you, with no more experience than a 
child, and no one but Mrs. Wardell 
to take care of you—Mrs. Wardell 
who really knows sig | little more of 
the world than you do yourself—to 
the risk of being imposed on, or even 
compromised by your confidence in 
the professions of people who hap- 
pen to turn up in a Babel so hand- 
somely provided with sharks and 
sharpers, as this.” 

“We happen to know, not from 
himself, but from people who are 
perfectly informed, and whose author- 
ity even you would not eae, that 
Mr. Dacre is a person whom there 
could be no possible objection to 
knowing. I say this neither as ad- 
mitting your right to demand explan- 
ations or to make offensive remarks, 
but simply as a matter of fact, and 
as showing that we do not commit 
such extravagances as,in your phrase, 
should compromise us.” 

“That which we desire to believe, 
we do believe often upon very slender 
evidence,” said Charles Mannering. 

“T don’t think you perceive how 
very offensive, I may say insulting, 

our little speeches have become. 
_ can’t help making them, I dare 
say. I suppose people, in the main, 
act according to their natures, and 
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yours is to say such pleasant things 
as you have entertained me with this 
evening. I take it for granted you 
mustgo on saying them, so I mean to 
go up to my room, not having Julia 
Wardell's faculty of retiring into 
dreams and abe ; but, of course, 
you can waken her with one of those 
oe speeches, as they wakened 

ing Lear with music, and she has 
the advantage of a much better 
temper than I have.’’ And with these 
words the young lady left the room. 

She had not blown up Charles 
Mannering with half the spirit she 
might, at another time. A sense of 
fear and anxiety had in some measure 
tamed that wayward creature, and 
her manner was not so fierce as her 
words, 

When she got to her room—at every 
step fancying that she saw the peep- 
ing face of the odious little man 
whom she had seen at the window, 
that night, and in the hall—she sat 
down, and asked her maid all about 
the search that had been made. 

Every nook and corner had been 
searched, not a sign of the slightest 
disturbance anywhere detected, and 
it was * that the person who had 
entered the hall could have only step- 
ped in, looked about him, and with- 
drawn. 

Ina minute more Miss Laura Gray 
heard the hall-door shut, and a step 
= away upon the dry court. She 

new that step. It was Charles 
Mannering taking his departure. 
She smiled faintly as she fancied his 
feelings, his dignity, and his huff; 
and thenshe thought uneasily whether 
there might not be reason at the bot- 
tom of his reclamations. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LAURA GRAY’'S 


A sMALL letter was laid upon her 
dressing-table next morning, as she 
entered ; Mrs. Wardell had placed it 
there. She was relieved at the first 
glance. It was not from her unknown 
correspondent. It was addressed in 
an extremely pretty hand, and at the 
foot of the page was “A. Dacre.” 
“My dear Miss Gray,” it said, “you 
see how av I am to.use my 
privilege. t your servants should 


FORTUNE TOLD. 


omit to mention the circumstance, I 
have to relate that on going down 
stairs, I learned from the servant 
that I had been honoured by an in- 
quiry, as I conclude, from the same 

rson who alarmed you by showing 
nimself at the window, and who | 
have no doubt is implicated in the 
cowardly annoyance to which you 
have been exposed. I instantly pur- 
sued, but not a trace of him was dis- 
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coverable. Any direction you may 
be so good as to honour me with, I 
shall be only too happy to obey, if 
you will be so good as to send, during 
my three days absence, to my address, 
Minniver’s Hotel,” &c. 


“Believe me, my dear Miss Gray, 
Ever yours, &ec. &c. 


“ P.S.—I think the bravado of last 
night will materially aid discovery. 
The one talent I really do possess, 
that of the detective, I devote to this 
enterprise. I had twice in my life to 
employ it before, and very quickly 
succeeded. Pray burn this letter. 
There are those whom I would not 
wish to know that I wrote. I entreat 
of you therefore to be secret for three 


- 

Vhen Miss Gray came down she 
questioned the servant who had 
opened the door to the unknown 
visitor of last night. When did he 
come ? few minutes before Mr. 
Dacre left. Did he knock or ring 
at the door; or how was it? He 
came with a postman’sknock. Would 
the servant know him again. Yes, 
he was a low-sized, vicious-looking 
little wasp of a Jew—pale and surly. 
And what did he say? Only to ask 
if Mr. Dacre was here, and he asked 
the servant if he was quite sure, and 
seemed irresolute what to do, like a 
man making up his mind to mischief, 
but away he went — so quick he 
could not tell which way he took. 
That was the narrative. 

Now, Miss Laura Challys Gray 
was beginning to grow dissatisfied, 
and to quarrel with herself about 
several things. In the first place, had 
she done wisely in snubbing her 
honest cousin, Charles Mannering, 
whom she really wished to consult—. 
whom, howevey, she found herself 
by an understood obligation of se- 
crecy unable to consult—in whose 
eyes, her reason told her, she must 
inevitably appear so strange—pos- 
sibly her conduct so equivocal, and to 
whom she yet could give no explana- 
tion ? Had she done wisely in admit- 
ting this stranger—Mr.Dacre—tosuch 
strangely confidential relations ? Had 
she not acted in panic—without 
thinking—without consulting even 
the instincts of caution. The inti- 
macy which had grown iv a day or 
two between her and this Mr. Dacre, 
which seemed to her like a dream, 
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did it not affright her at times? 
And then was she quite sure that the 
handsome hero of this little mystery, 
who had taken up her quarrel so good- 
naturedly, or rather so enthusiasti- 
cally, of whom she thought through 
every hour of the day almost, for his 
words and looks were inseparabl 
associated with the subject whic 
so rivetted her thoughts—was 
she quite certain that she cared as 
little for him as in prudence she 
ought ? Altogether would it not have 
been wiser to open this matter, the 
importance of which she had possibly 
exaggerated immensely, to Lord Ar- 
denbroke or Charles Mannering? It 
was now, however, too late; she 
could hardly remember how these re- 
lations with Mr. Dacre had come 
about. But now she felt she could 
not recede. There was really nothing 
against him. He had been zealous, 
but very respectful. He wasa friend 
of Ardenbroke’s. Whom better could 
she have employed? And so on, in- 
consistently. 

She was low. Her novel did not 
pean her, nor music, nor work ; she 
nad a headache ; she did not care 
for a drive or a walk ; her gardening 
wearied her ; she was in a state of 
unavowed suspense ; expecting news 
part none came. 

In the afternoon, near the hedge 
and hedge-row that bounded the lawn 
of Guildford House, came a big drum 
and pandean pipes resounding shrilly, 
and the grave brown-faced showman 
set up the stage of “Punch and Judy” 
and the time-honoured play began. 

Here was a diversion. Miss Gray, 
who happened at the moment to be 
in the library, sent for her opera 
glasses, threw open the window, and 
amused herself with the Hogarthian 
picture of the motley crowd and the 
showman, seen pleasantly in the 
dappled sunlight under the trees. 

Vhen this pleasure, like all others, 
came to its end, she sat with her 
glasses in her lap at the open window. 
In a little while, the crowd having 
marched off with the show-box anu 
big drum, there came to the gate a 
slender girl whom the person in the 
lodge would not allow to pass. 

“She’s a gipsy,” thought Miss 
Gray, raising her glasses, and thus 
distinctly confirming her first im- 
pression. She touched the bell, and 
told the servant to tell the people 
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at the gate to allow the girl to come 
up to the house. 

Up came the girl—lithe, dark, 
handsome, smiling, with all the ser- 
vile wildness of her race, with fine 
eyes and brilliant little teeth. 

“Send my maid here,” said the 
young lady, not caring to be quite 
alone, though the window-stool inter- 
posed between her, and this wild 
child of fortune. You can tell all 
that’s going to happen us, can’t you ?” 
said the young lady, smiling with an 
odd mixture of curiosity, antipathy, 
and admiration upon her vagabond 
sister. 

“Oh, yes, she would tell the pretty 
young lady her fortune if my lady 
wished ; she would look at her hand, 
and she hoped the pretty young lady 
would have everything she wished in 
the world, for, indeed, she was pretty 
enough to be a princess, and dress in 
gold and diamonds, and ‘a7 and 
marry a king,” and so forth. 

“ Have you told many fortunes to- 


a 

aN deal of fortunes to-day, my 
lady. Yes, a great many pretty 
young ladies, but not one so pretty as 
you ; no, no, my lady, indeed.” 

“Would you like to have your 
fortune told? I’m going to have 
mine,” said Miss Gray turning to her 
maid, who had that moment come in. 
What maid could refuse such an 
offer. And so with a giggle and a 
little toss of her head, she sub- 
mitted. 

So Miss Mary Anne Mersey’s hand 
told its secrets, and promised that 
amiable person her heart’s content, 
and a rich tailor for her husband, 
and finally the sibyl added— 

“And you will find, very soon, 
something that will make the young 
lady, your mistress, wonder.” 

Oh! something! Of what kind?” 
inquired Miss Gray. 

*T can’t know that, my lady. She 
will find something that will give E 
a start ; yes, indeed, my pretty lady.” 

“You mean that will frighten me, 
do you t” ; 

“Yes, my lady,—that will frighten 
you.” 

“Ta! what can she mean?” ex- 
claimed Miss Mary Anne. , 

“T suppose. we shall both be 
frightened, Mersey ; but it can’t be 
helped, and you have certainly got a 
great deal to console you, for I don’t 


think a single thing has gone wrong 
in your fortune.” 

“ Very nice hand, yes, very lucky,” 
acquiesced the smiling prophetess. 

“ But she’s to find something—how 
soon—that is to frighten me ?” per- 
sisted the young lady. 

“ How soon is not fixed, but very 
soon, my lady. That will be by the 
stars.” 

“We shall learn time enough, Mer- 
sey, I dare say,” and putting more 
money in her hand, with a smile, she 
extended her own for the chiro- 
mancer’s examination. 

“You will travel about a great 
deal,” began the gipsy ; “ you will not 
settle at home for a a time.” 

“Hush! Mersey. You arenotto say 
aword,” said her mistress, warningly. 

“And there’s a handsome young 
gentleman in love with you, my lady, 
though you don’t know it, and he 
will, maybe, be wounded shortly for 
your sake, maybe killed, and he'll 
leave you some money, for he’s very 
rich, though you don’t know it. He’s 
young, and he’s very handsome, and 
he loves you ever so much more 
than his life, and you'll marry some 
one, but I don’t know whether 
him or no, and you saw him in 
a fair, or in a playhouse, maybe ; 
some place where there was a show 
going on, and music, and that is all 
I’m sure about, my lady.” 

“ And how soon is this unfortunate 
young gentleman to be killed or 
wounded in my service ?” she asked, 
laughing. 

“Ah! you would not laugh, pretty 
lady, if you saw the poor young gen- 
tleman bleeding.” 

“Oh ! but you know there’s a hope, 
isn’t there, that he may not be hurt at 
all, and what I want to know is, how 
soon the time of danger is to come.” 

“Soon, my lady, it can’t be more 
than a year, but it might be to-mor- 
row morning, a letter might come ; 
it is some time very shortly.” 

“Well, thanks. Now I think we 
know everything,” said Miss Gray. 

“Ts there any more young ladies 
would like their fortunes told, in the 
house, pretty young lady ?” 

“No, no, thanks, no one, and I 
think we'll say goodbye now?” said 
Miss Laura Gray, with a smile and a 
little nod. 

The handsome young prophetess 
smiled and showed all her little white 
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teeth and courtsied, and crossed the 
windows here and there, and up and 
down with her restless glance, and so, 
smiling and courtseying again with 
many “thankies, my ladies,” and 
“good lucks,” away she went. 

“A very good fortune you have 
got, Mersey; and much good may it do 
you. I'm not so lucky quite. My 
young gentleman is to be shot, who- 
ever he is, an very short notice too ; 
and I’m to be frightened by some- 
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thing you are to be good enough to 
find for me. I shan’t want you any 
more just now, Mersey.” 

Though the young lady knew that 
the gipsy was an impostor and that 
probably the same prediction was re- 
peated at every second window where 
she got a shilling and an audience, 
yet in her present mood she would 
rathergthat the man at the lodge had 
taken“his own way, and this little 
folly been omitted. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHAT MARY ANNE MERSEY FOUND. 


THAT evening was unrelieved by a 
single incident worthy of beingrecord- 
ed, and Miss Gray was early weary 
—no note had reached her, all was 
silent. 

She went early to her room. 

“Tl leave ethis tiresome place, 
Mersey,” she said; “I'll leave it in 
two or three weeks, I think ; do you 
like it ?” 

“Like it—hates it—rayther, you 
mean, miss. I can’tthink whatever 
bewitched you, Miss Challys to 
come to such a dismal hole of a place. 
I’ve sat up an hour at a time, in 
my window, crying my eyes out. I 
told you the day after we came, miss, 
you could not bear to live here no 
time. "Tisn’t a place where there’s 
nothing to recommend it. "Taint 
country, miss, and it aint town, no 
more ; and when I look out of the 
window them old trees, so like the 
churchyard at Gray Forest, and not 
a soul stirring, I do really, Miss, I 
cries my ~ red again for downright 
lowness of spirits.’ 

“I’m coming to the same way of 
thinking orn] Mersey, I believe I 
made a mistake when I came here. 
It’s quite true, I hate what they call 
society, that is, balls and drums and 
all that wear and tear and racket and 
fever; but then this is unnecessarily 
dull; and the fact is, it is so unnatu- 
rally quiet that I am growing quite 
nervous, and I believe a year of it 
would go very near making me mad.” 

“La, %niss,” rejoined Miss Mar 
Anne Mersey, who had been Laura’s 
maid from Miss Gray’s nursery days, 
and could consequently speak her 
mind fearlessly. “Of course it will 
make you mad. It is not natural 


nor right for young people to shut 
themselves up like that, and you so 
handsome, miss, a pretty thing with 
your fortune and all, you should go 
off into an old maid, with your fancies 
and vagaries.” 

Laura laughed, looking at her own 
pretty face in the glass before which 
she had seated herseif. It seems to 
me a harmless satisfaction which 
young ladies seek in that sort of re- 
flection. 

“ When you see me an old maid, as 
you shall, you need not trouble your- 
self about the causes of it, because I 
have weighed the matter well, and an 
old maid I’m resolved to be.” 

“Well, if I could? But no, Miss 
Challys, I don’t believe nothink of 
the sort. Why should you allow 
such an ungodly notion into your 


head ?” 


“Ungodly—isit ? How?” inquired 
Miss Gray. 
“ Ungrateful to God, miss, for your 


wealth and health and beauty. Why, 
miss, it’s ey natural you should 
choose a fine, handsome, joung gen- 
tleman that will love you with all his 
heart and soul, and be a good hus- 
band, and make you a happy wife and 
a good mother of a family.” 

“Oh, Mersey ! you suifocate me.” 

“There, now, already there’s an 
uncommon nice young gentleman as 
ever you need wish to look at—that 
lovely young man, Mr. Dacres, and 
he’s rolling in money besides.” 

Laura blushed brilliantly, and with 
flashing eyes said angrily— 

“Yop could not have said a more 
absurd thing, Mersey, or a more awk- 
ward one. I almost think you are 
possessed, I’m obliged to see Mr. 
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Dacre when he calls for half an hour 
in the evening. He has most parti- 
cular business to speak of, and _no- 
thing could be more inconvenient than 
my being obliged to decline the infor- 
mation he is so good as to give me, 
and that, at any inconvenience, I 
should unquestionably do, if I thought 
any such monstrous folly could be 
talked by ae upon the subject.”’ 

“And why should you feel like 
that, Miss Challys. How can youor 
me stop people talking if they likes 
it ? And where could you see a hand- 
somer or a nicer gentleman ? and he 
has no end of money—and so gener- 
ous he is, La, Miss Challys, dear. 
Old maid, indeed ! What notions do 
come in your head, miss !” 

“Well, Mersey, if you will talk like 
a fool I can’t help it. Only I’d rather 
you talked of anyone but me. We'll 
go abroad, and see the world. You 
shall see such beautiful places—Paris 
and Rome, and Venice and Switzer- 
land—and if there must be marrying 
you shall marry, forI won’t. What 
do you say to a French restaurant or 

n Italian artist.” 

“Many thanks, miss ; but I’m no 
more thinking of taking a husband 
than other a ; and as for them 
foreigners, can’t abide the sight of 
them.” 

And as she whisked her handker- 
chief from her pocket at these hoity- 
toity words, a letter flew out on the 
floor. Taking it up she found the ad- 
dress to Gray, Guildford 
House.” 

Letter to you, miss, please.” 

As she leaned back indolently in 
her low chair, the young lady received 
it, almost without looking, in her 
fingers ; and it was not until she held 
it just under her eyes that she gave 
herself the trouble of looking at it. 
Turning pale, she exclaimed— 

“My God! where did you get 
this ¢” 

And, staring at it, she held it 
tightly pinched in her hand. Mary 
Anne Mersey was scared by the wild 
looks and wild exclamations of her 
young mistress. 

“Tt fell out, miss. I think it must 
have been in my handkerchief—and 
—I don’t know. In my pocket, least- 
ways—and I don’t know how in the 
world it ever has got there.” 

Miss Laura Gray might well bea 
little startled, for there, at a glance, 
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she had recognised the broad, firm 
hand which had grown to her so 
horrible. 

Miss Gray stood up straight. She 
recognised the evil face of this let- 
ter, and her heart sank. 

Her maid, with a frown and her 
lips pursed, was peering curiously in 
her frightened face. 

There was something beside the 
letter enclosed in the. envelope—a 
small, hard substance. The odd em- 
blem was on the seal as before, and 
the legend, “ Choose which Dart.” 

She broke the seal and impatiently 
plucked out the contents. The en- 
closure was a ring. 

“This is so like my pearl ring!” 
she said, touching it with her finger, 
and looking in her maid’s face in- 
ow “When did I wear it 


* 1 _ thought you had it on now, 
miss.’ 

No, no ; 
stand.” 

“Tt ain’t there, miss, and ’taint on 
your finger, and that’s it, returned in 
the note. You must have dropped it 
when you were out, or forgot it on the 
counter, maybe, in some shop.” 

Miss Gray took it up and scruti- 
nized it near the candle’s flame. 

“Tt is my ring—it certainly is. 
How can this have happened ¢” 

“Won't the note tell you, miss ?” 

Miss Gray read it in silence. 

“You have sent a fool on his last 
errand. I enclose you proof that I 
have been in your house, where for 

‘half an hour the sword hung over his 
head. In and out, up and down your 
house, like tame cats, we know pretty 
well what passes there, as you per- 
ceive. [have had the pleasure of send- 
ing you in succession two little remin- 
ders—a locket set with brilliants and 
a pearl-hoop ring. On the day after 
to-morrow T shall have the honour to 
present you with a larger and more 
precious packet, containing a suitable 
memento of a meddler, viz., the right 
— of Mr. Alfred Dacre ‘packe in 
int.’ 

“ What is the matter;with you,'miss, 
you look very bad,” said her maid. 


look there on the ring- 


Nothing, nothing, too late to send 
a@ message. 
Mersey ?”" 

“Past ten, miss. Half-past and 
three minutes, please 

“How much? Is it toolate? 1 


What o'clock is it, 
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suppose we had better send to-mor- 
row,” said the young lady with a 
puzzled air. 

“Too late for what, miss, please?” 

“Too late to send for Lord Arden- 
broke, or—or for—whom? Mr. Man- 
nering—yes—yes—it must wait till 
morning.” - 

“What is it, miss, nothing gone 
wrong, sure?” 

“You had better run down and ask 
Mrs. Wardell, with my love, whether 
she cancome up to me for amoment,or 


—no—don’t mind. Stay here, please,” 
she continued in a suddenly altered 
voice. “I have, let me think. Yes— 
Mary Anne Mersey, you must answer 
me honestly the questions I shall ask 
ou. I'll begin at the beginning— 
et me think! I’m stunned, I be- 
lieve” —— 

Miss Mersey stood bridling a little, 
and looked from the corners of her 
eyes, in the young lady’s face, expect- 
ing what might come. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MARY ANNE MERSEY EXAMINED. 


“WHERE did you get this letter, 
Mary Anne ?” 

“ Where did I get it, miss? La! 
It tumbled out of my pocket, when I 
pulled out my handkerchief.’ 

** Oh, Mersey? How can you fancy 
I am to be put off so? How did you 
get possession of that letter? I must 
know. You know everything about 
it, and you shall tell me the truth.” 

“ But I don’t know, miss, as I hope 
to be saved, miss, I don’t !” 

It’s a conspiracy—it’s a conspiracy 
—those that ought to love me best 
are my betrayers. Oh! Mersey, how 
could you? Why are you so chang- 
ed—what have I done, how can you 
league yourself with such wretches?” 

“But, miss, I’ve done nothing—may 
I choke if I tell you a lie.” 

“T’ll know what you have done. 
Yes, you shall tell me everything— 
come, Mersey, you had better tell me 
the truth, or [ll find those who will 
make you,” said the young lady with 
a sudden and fierce change of man- 


er. 

“T’ve nothing to tell, so help me!” 

“Come, come, speak truth. Who 
gave you that letter ?” 

“No one, miss,” she replied with 
sturdy vehemence. 

“Shame! Why you took it from 
your pocket!” 

“No, I didn’t, miss. I didn’t please. 
No such thing. When I drew out 
my handkerchief, the letter was in it, 
and fell on the carpet, please, which 
you saw it yourself, miss.’ 

“Then by fair means you'll tell 
me nothing ¢” 

“ Fair or foul, miss, I’ve nothing to 
tell. Ihave sawed nothing but what 


you have sawed yourself, miss, and 
I don’t care who says it. I know no 
more about it than you do, miss.” 
: Laura Gray paused, gazing in her 
‘ace. 

“T don’t know what to think. I'm 
half distracted. Mersey, you look 
honest, you have been always a good 
girl. I conjure you don’t deceive 
me, now tell me all you know about 


“T do tell you, miss, and it’s no- 
thing. You have made me ready to 
cry—you have, you misdoubt me so. 
It is very hard—it is.” 

And Miss Mary Anne Mersey be- 
gan to whimper into her handker- 
chief. 

“You need not cry, Mersey. It’s 
I who should ery, if any one cries, 
But here it’s the fact. Some one in 
the house has been telling to people 
outside, all that passes among us. 
Our secret conversations. Our visiters 
and their names, our plans, in short 
everything. Who can it be? What 
am 1 to think? How can you have 
got this letter into your possession?” 

“ Tt must have stuck in my handker- 
chief, miss, by chance. No one gave 
it me. I never knew I had it till it 
fell on the floor, and I’ll make oath 
to that anywhere you like, miss.” 

“ Tt was not in the Post-ollice. It 
has no mark. It must have come by 
a messenger’s hand. Some of the ser- 
vants, then, must have put it into your 
—— when you weren’t looking. No, 
[ersey, it was only for a moment 
the doubt took possession of me, in 
this great perplexity. I amsure you 
would not aid in this cruel annoyance, 
But there are persons in this house 
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who do, and who betray us to dan- 
gerous people outside, and repeat 
everything that passes among us.” 

“| wonder could it have been that 
fortune-teller—I was just thinking, 
miss; but she was standing outside and 
we looking. I don’t think she could.” 

“That did not strike me. They 
are such thieves, and do such things 
with so much sleight of hand. I[ 
should not wonder if it were she. I 
dare say it was.” 

Miss Laura Gray paused, thinking. 

“But I think I’d a seen her, or felt 
her—I’m sharp enough that way,” 
said Mary Anne. 

“Not so sharp as she though. 
Those people live by roguery and 
sleight of hand. The more I think of 
it, the more likely it seems. Don’t 
you remember she said that you 
would find something that would 
frighten one? Yes; and that some 
one would be in danger within a short 


time? It is only a guess though.” 
“Yes, your sweetheart, miss,” 


said Mary Anne Mersey, thoughtfully. 

Laura Gray blushed brilliantly, 
and turned her eyes angrily on her 
maid, but there was not a suspicion 
of slyness, a grave and perfect good 
faith, on the contrary. 

“ Well, there is a gentleman indan- 
ger, though he is nothing whatever of 
the kind, and if notin danger, actually 
at all events, threatened with injury ; 
and as I don’t fancy that gipsies are 
inspired, I believe she must have 
been told to say those things, and the 
only persons who could have told her 
are those who employ themselves in 
writing these letters—I mean this 


Havinc in our former article done 
little more than introduce the subject 
of Medisval Myths, we proceed in 
this paper to indicate the wealth of 
mythical lore collected by Mr. Baring- 
Gould, the reader taking care not to 
let his favourite theory drop out of 
mind, viz., that of the powers-and 
agents of nature being represented by 
the persons and things found in the 
fictions current in what are called 
the midle ages, 
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letter that fell from your handker- 
chief, don’t you see? Well, then, if that 
isso, all the rest is plain ; for the 
same people who gave her her in- 
structions, wrote the letter, perhaps, 
but it is only conjecture ; a is there 
any use in telling you to keep it 
secret Will you promise to tell no 
one a word of what has passed, for 
two or three days, until, at least I 
give you leave ?” 

“ Not to Mrs. Wardell, miss ?” 

“Certainly not ; but I meant par- 
ticularly to the servants,” said the 
young lady. 

“Oh! no, miss—sure,” said Miss 
Mersey, so loftily, that Laura felt 
almost moved to beg her pardon for 
having admitted a suspicion of so vul- 
gar a condescension. 

“Mersey, you must sleep in this 
room to-night—I am so nervous. I 
dare say I’m a great fool, but I can’t 
help it, and in the morning, with 
God’s blessing, I shall have advice, 
and take steps to prevent all this. 
You know this ring—my pearl-hoop, 
I did not wear it yesterday ?” 

“T can’t say, miss ; I'm not quite 
sure.” 

“Did I the day before ?” 

“T’m sure you wore it within the 
last three or four days, but I could 
not be sure which was the last, miss.” 

“Very well, Mersey, but you must 
not say a word of it; it will put people 
in this house on their guard if you do. 
That ring was taken out of this house, 
and has been returned ; and it is not 
the first proof I have had that we are 
watched, and betrayed.” 


SCHAMIR AND THE BLUE FLOWER. 


The article intitled “ Schamir,” 
illustrates this pet supposition, se- 
veral instances being first given of 
wonderful properties possessed by a 
certain worm, by roots and by herbs, 
Solomon being about to build the 
Temple without using any iron tool, 
was told that there was a worm 
named Schamir which could part the 
hardest substance. Inquiring of his 
spirits concerning the whereabouts 
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of this worm, he was told that Asmo- 
deus king of devils was the only one to 
give him information. Finding that 
this evil spirit regularly resorted to a 
certain mountain to drink from a tank 
there situated, the wise king sent his 
confidential agent Benaiah to secure 
thedemon. Thecommission he thus 
adroitly executed. Having let off 
the water he substituted wine of su- 
perior quality in its place, but As- 
modeus was not so easily deceived. 
More than once he quitted the tank 
without tasting the dangerous liquid, 
but mighty thirst at last prevailed. 
He drank, was intoxicated, bound by 
Benaiah, and led away captive. 

“ Benaiah had no willing prisoner 
to conduct. Asmodeus plunged and 
kicked upsetting trees and houses. 
In this manner he came near a but in 
which lived a poor widow, and when 
she besought him not to injure her 
poor little cot, he turned aside, and 
in so doing broke his leg. ‘ Right- 
ly,’ said the devil, ‘is it written a 
soft tongue breaketh the bone’ (Prov. 
xxv. 15), and a diable boitewx he has 
ever since remained. When in pre- 
sence of Solomon, Asmodeus was con- 
strained to behave with greater deco- 
rum. Schamir, he told Sciomon, was 
the property of the Prince of the Sea, 
and that prince intrusted none with 
the mysterious worm except the moor- 
hen, which had taken an oath of 
fidelity to him. The moor-hen takes 
the Schamir with her to the tops of 
mountains, splits them, and injects 
seeds which grow and cover the 
naked rocks. If Solomon desired to 
possess the worm he must find the 
nest of the moor-hen, and cover it 
with a plate of glass, so that the 
mother-bird could not get at her 
young without breaking it. She 
would seek Schamir for the purpose, 
and the worm must be obtained from 
her. 

“Accordingly Benaiah, son of 
Jehoiada, sought the nest of the bird, 
and laid over it a piece of glass. 
When the moor-hen came, and could 
not reach her young, she flew away, 
and fetched Schamir and placed it on 
the glass. Then Benaiah shouted, 
and so terrified the bird that she 
dropped the worm and flew away. 
Benaiah by this means obtained pos- 
session of the much-coveted Schamir, 
and bore it to Solomon. But the moor- 
hen was so distressed at haying 
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broken her oath to the Prince of the 
Sea that she slew herself.” 

Of course, Schamir by walking over 
the stones cut them into desirable 
forms. Naturalists of a romantic turn 
of mind assert that woodpeckers, os- 
triches, hoopoes, &c., have knowledge 
of herbs possessing this wonderful 
quality, and areat times robbed of the 
mysterious herb or flower in the way 
already described. Here is another 
variety. 

Polyidus is watching by the corpse 
of his friend Glaucus. He sees a ser- 
eae stealing towards the dead body, 

ills it, another serpent comes up, 
finds its companion dead, withdraws, 
returns with a root and revives it. 
Polyidus of course takes the root from 
the serpent without doing it any in- 
jury and vivifies his friend. Now 
for the Forget me not variety of the 
myth. 

A peasant with the little blue flower 
in his possession, is walking along a 
mountainside; onasudden hesees the 
rocks open, and within, a profusion of 
treasure, and a beautiful lady. She 
invites him to take away as much 
treasure as he pleases; he avails him- 
self of the permission, and being 
about to depart she says, ‘‘ Forget not 
the best,” meaning the blue flower, 
which has dropped on the ground. 
He puts more gold into hat and 
pockets, but passing out through the 
opening without the magic flower, he 
is crushed to jelly between the closing 
rocks. A variety of the tale makes 
the little flower itself cry out Vergisz- 
meinnicht (Forget me not), but the 
covetous adventurer heeds not the 
still small voice. 

With the myth of Schamir our 
author connects the horrible super- 
stition of the “Hand of Glory.” 
Such of our readers as have not read 
of the preparation of this article will 
suffer little loss by remaining in ignor- 
ance of ita little longer. Its mode of 
being used and its effects will be 
learned from the following story told 
in the author’s own words, 

“One night after the house had 
been closed, there came a tap at the 
door of a lone inn which stood in the 
midst of a barren moor. 

“The door was opened and there 
stood without a poor beggar shivering 
and shaking, his rags soaked with 
rain, and his hands white with cold. 
He asked piteously for a lodging, and 
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it wascheerfullygrantedhim. Though 
there was not a spare bed inthe house, 
he might lie along on the mat before 
the kitchen fire (the fire in the com- 
mon room), and welcome. 

“Allin the house went to bed ex- 
cept the servant lassie who, from the 
kitchen, could see into the large room 
through a pane of glass let into the 
door. When every one save the beg- 
gar was out oftheroom. Sheobserved 
the man draw himself up from the 
floor, seat himself at the table, extract 
a brown withered human hand from 
his pocket, and set it upright in the 
candlestick. He then anointed the 
fingers and applying a match to them, 
they began to flame. Filled with 
horror the girl rushed up the back 
stairs, and endeavoured to rouse her 
master and the men of the house, but 
all in vain. They slept a charmed 
sleep; and finding all her efforts in- 
effectual, she hastened down stairs 
again. Looking again through the 
small window she observed the fin- 
gers of the hand flaming but the 
thumb gave no light. This was be- 
cause one of the inmates of the house 
was not asleep. The beggar: began 
collecting all the valuables of the 
house into a large sack. No lock 
withstood the application of the flam- 
ing hand. Then putting it down, the 
man entered an adjoining apartment. 
The moment he was gone the girl 
rushed in and seizing the hand, at- 
tempted to extinguish the quivering 
yellow flames which wavered at the 
fingers’ ends. She blew at them in 
vain; she poured some drops from a 
beer-jug over them, but that only 
made the fingers burn the brighter. 
She cast some water on them but still 
without extinguishing the light. As 
a last resource she caught up a jug of 
milk, and dashing it over the four 
lambent flames, they went out imme- 
diately. Uttering a piercing cry, she 
rushed to the door of the room the 
beggar had entered, and locked it. 
The whole house was aroused, and the 
thief secured and hung.” 

Inquiring into the effects of Scha- 
mir or the Hand of Glory, Rev. Mr. 
Baring-Gould finds that— 

“Tt burst locks, and shatters stones; 
it opens in the mountains the hidden 
treasures hitherto concealed frommen, 
or it paralyzes, lulling into a magic 
sleep, or again, it restores to life. 

“f believe the varied fables relate 
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toone and the same thing—andthat— 
the lightning.” 

“ But what is the bird which bears 
Schamir, the worm or stone which 
shatters rocks? It is the storm-cloud 
which in many a mythology of ancient 
days was supposed to be a mighty 
bird. In the Greek iconography, 
Zeus the ether in his moist arms em- 
bracing the earth, as Euripides des- 
cribes him,is armed with the thunder- 
bolt, and accompanied by the eagle, a 
symbol of the cloud. Heaven (Zeus) 
has for its essential attributes the 
cloud and its bolt, and when the 
ether was represented under a human 
form, the cloud was given shape as a 
bird. It is the same storm-cloud 
which, as blood-thirsting eagle, ban- 
quets its full on the liver of Prome- 
theus.” 

It would really be a pity if the 
following passage did not contain as 
much truth as it does beauty and 
ideality : 

“The ancient Aryan had the same 
name for cloud and mountain. ‘T'o 
him the piles of cloud on the horizon 
were so like Alpine ranges, that he 
had but one word whereby to desig- 
nate both. These great mountains 
of the heavens were opened by the 
lightning. In the caine flash he 
beheld the dazzling splendour within, 
but only for a moment, and then 
with a crash the celestial rocks closed 
again. Believing these vaporous 
piles to contain resplendent trea- 
sures, of which a partial glimpse was 
obtained by mortals in a momentary 
gleam, tales were speedily formed re- 
lating the adventures of some who 
had succeeded in entering these trea- 
sure mountains.” 

The next hypothesis, if not contain- 
ing so much poetry, is equally happy 
(in appearance) in explaining the 
yecondite meaning of the restoration 
to life. 

“The plant of life brought by wea- 
sel or serpent, restores life to one 
who was dead. This myth was forged 
in eastern lands, where the earth 
apparently dies from a protracted 
drought. Then comes the cloud, 
The lightning-flash reaches the bar- 
ren, dead, and thirsty land, forth gush 
the waters of heaven, and the parched 
vegetation bursts once more into 
the vigour of life, restored after sus- 
pended animation.” 

Without adopting the theory thus 
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advanced, we give full credit to its 
ingenuity and apparent probability. 
It is a subject on which we cannot 
expect to see anything like certainty 
established. It is but reasonable then 
to give welcome to happy guesses, 
such as certainly were made by the 
annotator of Mr. Collier’s Shakespeare 
in whatever name he rejoiced. 
7 
THE PIPER OF HAMELN. 

Hameln town was infested with 
rats in the year 1284. In their 
houses the people had no peace from 
them. Rats disturbed them by night, 
and worried them by day. 

“They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cook’s own 
ladles ; 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking, 
With shrieking and squeaking, 
In fifty different sharps and flats.” 


A man attired in a motley suit, 
and professing the art and mystery 
of rat-catching, once presented him- 
self to the citizens, and offered to rid 
the town of these pests “for a 
consideration.” He played on his 
flageolet, and the rats under the in- 
fluence of its melody trotted after 
him till they came to the Weser, into 
which they entered, and never gave 
further trouble. The ungrateful citi- 
zens now demurred about giving 
Herr Bunting (parti-coloured) his 
well-earned hire. He took it, how- 
ever, after a way of his own, and in 
a manner very disagreeable to the 
defaulters. He began to perform on 
Saints John and Paul's day with his 
eyes and his feet directed towards 
the Koppenberg hill, and 130 chil- 
dren followed the magic instrument. 
On approaching the berg a wide por- 
tal appeared, through which piper 
and children passed into the hill. 
The distracted parents, when they ar- 
rived in hot haste, could see no more 
trace of this portal than a slight ver- 
tical indentation in the face of the 
rock, 

Our author will have it that the 
magic instrument merely personates 
the wind, In Scandinavian legends 
the music sets its hearers to sleep, «.¢., 
the cold winter wind suspends all 
busy life, and brings a torpor on the 
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earth. Another magic harp sets all 
in motion, implying the revival of 
nature in spring. Even our story of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk is a much 
disfigured representative of this pagan 
myth. The ogre up to whose castle 
Jack climbs, was once Odin with his 
enchanted harp, bags of gold and 
diamonds, and his wonderful hen lay- 
ing an egg every day. Our author 
is persuaded that the harp is the 
wind, the bags the rain-dropping 
clouds, and the golden egg the dawn- 
produced sun. If Mr. Baring-Gould 
is not morally certain of the truth of 
this individual discovery, he has done 
much wrong to our poor young people: 
to whom the personality of Jack, and 
the ogre, and the bean-stalk, and the 
hen, and the egg, in their own indi- 
vidual natures, are so dear. 

It may be assumed as certain that 
the Hameln Piper is a new incar- 
nation of Orpheus, or that both are 
representatives of performers who 
lived before the siege of Troy. Sans- 
krit literature boasted its musician, 
combining the qualities of Orpheus 
and of Tarquin’s Sybil in his own 
person. 

“The poet Gundidhya an incarna- 
tion of Maljavan, writes with his own 
blood, in the forest, a mighty book of 
tales in seven hundred thousand 
slokas. He then sends the book by 
his two pupils Gunadeva and Nandi- 
deva to King Satavahana, but he 
rejects it as being composed in the 
Pisicha dialect. Gunaddhya then 
ascends a mountain, and lights a 
great pile of firewood. He reads 
aloud his tales, and as he finishes 
each page he casts it into the flames. 
Thus perish one hundred thousand 
slokas. Whilst the poet reads, stags, 
deer, bears, buffaloes, and roebucks, 
—in short all the beasts of the forest 
—assemble, and weep tears of delight 
at the beauty of the tales. In the 
meantime the King falls ill, and the 
doctors order him game. But game 
is not to be found in the forest, for 
every living thing is listening to 
Gunidhya. The huntsmen report 
this to the King, and the monarch 
hastens to the scene and offers to buy 
the wondrous book. But, alas! only 
one of the seven hundred thousand 
slokas remains.” 

Our readers fave, no doubt, read 
of the Orpheus of the Finns, Wai- 
namoinen, and of the rapture in 
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which all animate beings rested while 
he played on his lyre and sung. 
Scarcely a nation is without its 
melodious demi-god, and the house- 
hold tales of all countries are in pos- 
session of magic professors of music. 
In “Leinster Folk Lore,” UNiver- 
siry MAGAZINE, July, 1862, Giolla 
na Chroicean Gobhair makes the 
Wolf and all the Court of the King 
of Dublin dance, very much against 
their will. In the Wusic of Heaven, 
“ Wexford Household Stories,” same 
Magazine, March, 1867, the monk 
listens for half an hour to the song 
of the bird in the forest adjoining his 
monastery, and at his return finds no 
familiar face among its inmates. 
Three hundred years have elapsed 
since the little musician put the en- 
chantment on him. Our individual 
opinion is that the original of Or- 
pheus, and Wainamoinen and Guna- 
dhya, was this or that early law- 
giver and high-priest, who, among 
each people, distinguished himself 
by preserving social order, and en- 
forcing attention to religious duties. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 

Every one of our readers possesses 
or should possess a copy of the 
“ Antiquary.” Referring to the 
earlier portion of that work he will 
find directions given by the ingenious 
Herr Dousterswivel for finding the 
article heading this section, for putting 
it in working order, and then setting 
it really to work. From the circum- 
stance of man from the earliest times 
using a rod in the guidance and 
management of the inferior animals, 
it came to be looked on as a symbol 
of superiority and power. In time 
the symbolical qualities became sub- 
ject to practical application, and the 
two-pronged rod came to be em- 
ployed in search for springs, trea- 
sures, and even thieves and assassins. 
Some of Jacques Aymar’s experiences 
will illustrate the popular belief in 
the properties of the wonderful article. 

The person just mentioned was a 
native of Créle, near Grenoble. His 
first manifestation was the discovery 
of knaves who had stolen some 
articles of clothing. Standing at the 
spot where the theft had occurred the 
rod held by the two prongs began to 
turn, and continued to do so while he 
moved along the track the thieves 
had followed. Whenever he diverged 
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from this route the rod ceased its 
agitation. Being conducted by the 
rod through several streets at last it 
indicated the prison. The company 
entering, and four prisoners being 
placed in line, the criminal was de- 
tected by the rod as soon as its mas- 
ter touched his foot with his own. 
Another accomplice then acknow- 
ledged the guilt, and’ mentioned the 
farmer to whom the goods had been 
sold. This worthy denying his share 
in the crime, the rod detected the 
hiding place of the goods and he was 
punished. 

Another time searching for a spring 
the rod turned at a certain spot, and 
underneath were found the remains 
of a woman murdered some time 
before. But his great exploit was 
that about to be related. 

On the 5th of July, 1692, in the 
evening, a wine seller and his wife, 
inhabitants of Lyons, were assassin- 
ated in their cellar. Aymar having 
been brought to the spot next day, 
found his rod giving its usual intima- 
tions. Following its guidance he 
went out, — through certain 
streetsintothe court yard of the Arch- 
iepiscopal palace, across it, and down 
to the bank of the Rhone. Passing 
down the right bank of the river next 
day, he entered a gardener’s cottage, 
and asserted that two of the fugitives 
had sat at the table and drank out of 
a bottle indicated. The owner of the 
house positively denied their presence 
in his cabin, but his two children, 
aged respectively 9 and 11, reluctantly 
acknowledged that having left the 
door open on Sunday morning against 
their father’s orders, two men had 
entered, sat at the table, and drunk 
some wine out of the bottle pointed 
out. 

Before proceeding further, Aymar’s 
gifts were tested more than once by 
the authorities. They buried the 
hatchet used in the murder in the 
neighbourhood of four or five blood- 
less instruments, but his rod invari- 
ably turned round over theinstrument 
that had been used. He was then 
allowed to continue his quest which 
he did, sometimes on the bank, at 
other times in a boat, pointing out at 
intervals where the assassins had sat 
or slept. “At the military camp at 
Sablon, he felt violent agitation, his 
cheeks flushed, and his pulse beat 
with rapidity.” He did not dare, 
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however, to use his rod among the 
men of war, but returned to Lyons 
for further powers. These being pro- 
cured he again entered the camp but 
the assassins had left. 

After some further perquisitions, 
he was led by his rod into Beaucare, 
and finally into its prison. There 
haviny got fifteen prisoners in a line, 
he pointed out one as having been 
engaged in the murder. This man 
was a humpback, who had been 
brought there only about an hour be- 
fore for a theft. He stoutly asserted 
his innocence, but being conducted 
to Lyons, he was recognised at taverns, 
&c., where he and his two comrades 
had made halts. At Lyons he con- 
fessed to his participation in the 
crime, having watched in the shop 
while the murder was being com- 
mitted in the cellar. Aymar then 
went on the trail of the other two, 
but they had passed out of France 
while he was losing time returning 
with the hunchback. 

On the 30th of August, 1692, the 
criminal was broken on the wheel in 
the Place des Terreaux. Passing by 
the wine shop to the place of execu- 
tion the recorder 8 his sentence, 
which had been signed by thirty 
judges, and the poor wretch kneeled 
and begged forgiveness of the mur- 
dered pair. 

There are three circumstantial 
accounts extant of what has been 
here related, besides letters by the 
magistrates engaged in the exa- 
minations and by an unofficial eye- 
witness. 

“ M. Chauvin, Doctor of Medicine, 
published a letter & Mme. la Mar- 
quise de Senozan sur les moyens dont 
on sest servi pour découvrir les com- 
plices d’un assassinat commis & Lyon 
le 5 Juillet 1692. Lyons 1692. The 
yroces verbal of the Procureur du 

Xoi, M. de Vanini is also extant and 
published in the Physique occulte of 
the Abbé de Vallemont.” 

Pierre Garnier, M.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Montpelier, wrote an 
essay on the same subject, printed the 
same year at Lyons. The Doctor 
Chauvin mentioned above was an 
eye-witness of most of the circum- 
stances related. Another witness 
details what took place in the cellar 
on a visit made there by the Pro- 
cureur du Roi and an attorney. The 
rod was turned in their hands when 
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they passed over the spot where the 
murder was committed. The blood 
vessels in the palms of the attorney’s 
hands throbbed violently when the 
rod was agitated.. “His pulse was 
at fever heat; he sweated profusely, 
and at intervals he was obliged to go 
into the court to obtain fresh air.” 

The Sieur Pauthot, Dean of the 
College of Medicine at Lyons, says, 
with reference to the experiments 
made in the cellar :— 

“The man Aymar shrank from 
entering, because he felt violent agi- 
tations which overcame him when he 
used the stick over the places where 
the corpses had lain. A lady 
of rank and merit took the rod after 
me (the narrator not having ex- 
perienced any change); she felt it 
begin to move, and was’ internally 
agitated. Then the owner of the rod 
resumed it, and passing over the same 
places, the stick rotated with such 
violence that it seemed easier to break 
than to stop it. The peasant then 
left us to faint away as was his wont 
after similar experiments. I followed 
him. He turned very pale, and broke 
into a profuse perspiration, while for 
a quarter of an hour his pulse was 
violently troubled. They were obliged 
to dash water in his face, and give 
him water to drink, in order to bring 
him round.” 

Many other discoveries were attri- 
buted to Aymar, and his fame having 
reached Paris, he was brought up 
thither, but his luck or ability did not 
a him. He failed in nearly 
every trial to which he was subjected, 
a doubt lingering only about one. He 
traced a filcher of trout from a pond 
to the keeper’s cottage. The owner 
being absent the children were tested 
and pronounced harmless. The keeper 
returning home at night, was so dis- 
turbed at the day’s proceedings that 
he came and roused Aymar from his 
bed and demanded the trial by rod. 

“The divining rod however pro- 
nounced him guilty, and»the poor fel- 
low took to. his heels much upon the 
principle recommended by Montes- 
quieu a little while after. Said he, 
‘If you are accused of having stolen 
the towers of Nétre Dame, bolt at 
once. 

In the present case the accused 
need not have been in such a hurry. 
The Prince of Condé, to whom the 
grounds and pond belonged, had suf- 
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fered the theft ten years before, and 
was now only amusing himself at the 
conjuror’s expense. He had a chance 
street passenger brought in, and as 
the rod was a little affected by his 
presence, Aymar pronounced that he 
had not stolen the fish, but had merely 
eaten a part. Then a country lad 
who had lately come to the prince’s 
house was passed off as another son of 
the keeper. The rod began to twirl 
violently when a rapport was estab- 
lished with him. So the prince dis- 
missed Aymar without making ano- 
ther experiment. 

Our author is not disposed to con- 
sider Aymar as an impostor. “ Paris,” 
he observes, “is a place most un- 
suitable for such experiments, being 
built on artificial soil, and full of dis- 
turbing influences of every descrip- 
tion. Excitement such as Aymar must 
have experienced on being brought 
into contact with the great. person- 
ages of the city must have had a bad 
etfect on a faculty which needs repose 
and its undivided application to the 
matter before it. Mr. Baring-Gould 
adduces the instance of Bleton’s 
power being rendered null by the 
counteracting influences of the great 
city. This person would fall into con- 
vulsions when passing over a subter- 
ranean stream, yet he was undisturbed 
when directly over Parisian water- 
pipes, and pretended to feel the 
symptoms where the absence of water 
was undoubted. Angelique Cottin 
was a poor girl highly charged with 
electricity. Any one touching her 
received a violent shock. One medi- 
cal gentleman having seated her on 
his knee, was knocked clean out of 
his chair by the electric fluid, which 
thus exhibited its sense of propriety. 
But the electric condition of Ange- 
lique became feebler as she ap- 
proached Paris, and failed her alto- 
gether in that capital. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE OF THE CROSS. 

In 1850 when Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
was exploring the remains of a Gallo- 
Roman villa near Pau in the South 
of France, he found rows of squares 
in the mosaic pavement of the atrium, 
every fourth one containing a red 
cross on white ground with a delivate 
white thread down the middle of the 
figure. This was on the west side 
of the rain-tank in the centre. On 
itseast side were other rows of squares 
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the corresponding ones containing St. 
Andrew’s crosses. In another part 
of the building was found the repre- 
sentation of a large cross measuring 
19 feet by 13. It was painted white, 
and in the centre was a bust of Nep- 
tune with his trident, the flesh colour- 
ed red, the hair bluish black. On the 
arms as in basins of water were repre- 
sented cuttle, lobsters, eels, oysters, 
and fish swimming about. The la- 
bourers cried out in enthusiasm as 
they uncovered the design, ‘ C’est le 
Bon Dieu ; C’est Jesus !’ the trident 
being voted by general acclaim to be 
the Centurion’s spear. This isonly one 
of the many instances furnished by 
Pagan Gaul of the frequency of the 
cross painted or sculptured on its an- 
cient relics. Ancient Gallic coins were 
marked with the cross, and when they 
adopted the gold coinage introduced 
by the Greek colony at Marseilles, 
they imprinted the same mark on 
them. Two hundred such coins were 
discovered in 1835 in the village of 
Cremiat Sur-Yen near Quimper in a 
brown earthen urn, containing also 
ashes and charcoal and enclosed in a 
rude kistvaen of rough blocks of stone. 
Our author suspects the cross to have 
been sacred among the Celt to a 
Water God. They certainly were 
partial to its introduction, in their 
works of skill. The ground plan of 
Newgrange is in the form of a cross 
with rounded ends, the long passage 
forming the shaft. The Scandinavians 
were not without their crosses with 
what may be called tangents at the 
extremities of thearms. These were 
called the hammers of Thor. Among 
Norse relics are real hammers with 
side arms which could be of no service, 
as our author well observes, unless 
to mark that they were used in sacri- 
ficial rites. From Socrates, the Church 
historian, Rev.S. Baring-Gould makes 
an interesting extract concerning the 
use of the cross among the ancient 
Egyptians. 

* While they were dismantling and 
despoiling the temple of Serapis, they 
found characters engraved on the 
stone of the kind called hieroglyphics, 
the which characters had the figure 
of the cross. When the Christians 
and the Greeks (7.e. heathens) saw 
this, they referred the signs to their 
own religions. The Christians who 
regarded the cross as the symbol of 
the salutary passion of Christ, thought 
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that this character was their own, but 
the Greeks said it was common to 
Christ and Serapis, though this cruci- 
form character is in fact one thing to 
the Christians, and another to the 
Greeks. A controversy having arisen, 
some of the Greeks (heathens) con- 
verted to Christianity, who under- 
stood the hieroglyphics, interpreted 
this cross-like figure to signify “the 
Life to come.” The Christians seizing 
on this as in favour of their religion, 
gathered boldness and assurance ; and 
as it was shown by other sacred cha- 
racters that the temple of Serapis 
was to have an end, when was brought 
to light this cruciform character, 
signifying “ the Life to come,” a great 
many were converted and baptized, 
confessing their sins.” 

The temple of Serapis was distroyed 
circa A.D. 390. 

Most of the crosses found among 
Egyptian remains had a loop where 
theupper limb should be. These are, 
what is termed, ansated (handled) 
crosses. They are mostly found near 
or in the hands of the gods. In the 
words of the text, “It is held by the 
loop, and indicates the eternity of 
life which is the attribute of divinity. 
When Osiris is represented holding 
out the crux ansata to a mortal it 
means that the person to whom he 
presents it, has put off mortality, and 
entered on the life to come.” 

A few out of the numerous in- 
stances of the presence of this symbol 
are subjoined. A shari depicted in Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson’s book on Egypt 
is provided with a pectoral cross sus- 
pended from a necklace. So is the 
representative of Tiglath Pileser now 
in the British Museum. So are two 
other kings of Nineveh, the cross of 
one being of the Maltese pattern. 

The cross has been found traced in 
places where few would be disposed 
to expect its presence,—in the tombs 
of the early Lacustrine dwellers in 
Switzerland and Italy. Concerning 
these interesting settlers our author 
thus speaks. 

- am the Romans, long be- 
fore the Etruscans, there lived in the 
plains of the north of Italy a people 
to whom the cross was a religious 
symbol, the sign beneath which they 
laid their dead to rest,—a people of 
whom history tells nothing, knowing 
not their name, but of whom anti- 
quarian research has learned this, 


that tliey lived in ignorance of the 
arts of civilization, that they dwelt in 
villages built on platforms over lakes, 
and that they trusted in the cross to 
guard, perhaps to revive their loved 
ones, whom they committed to the 
dust. Throughout Emilia are found 
remains of these people ; these re- 
mains form quarries whence manure 
is dug by the peasants of the 
—— day. These quarries go 

y the name of terramares. They 
are vast accumulations of cinders, 
charcoal, bones, fragments of pottery, 
andother remains of human industry. 

“At Villanova near Bologna has 
been discovered a cemetery of this 
ancient people. One hundred and 
thirty-three tombs have been ex- 
amined. Earth had accumulated 
over them, and they were buried. 
They were about four feet deep. A 
hundred and seventy-nine of the 
bodies were burned. Each tomb con- 
tained a calcined urn containing the 
human remains.” 

On the under side of the lids which 
covered these urns, crosses were found 
cut; also on the under surface of 
their bases, and running round their 
middles, they béing shaped somewhat 
like a dice box. De Mortillet in his 
treatise on “ The Sign of the Cross 
before Christianity,” remarks, “ Thus 
it appears that above a thousand 
years before Christ the cross was al- 
ready a religious emblem of frequent 
- oyment.” 

tthe back of an altar in one of 
the temples of the great building of 
Palenque in central America, isa slab 
of gypsum on which is sculptured an 
ornamented cross. A human figure 
stands on each side, and one with 
arms stretched towards it, seems to 
resent a babe ora monkey. In pre- 
fexican MSS. in the Dresden codex, 
and in the papers of Herr Fejervary, 
“there is a representation of a colo- 
sal cross in the midst of which is 
represented a bleeding deity ; and 
figures stand round a tau (T) cross 
upon which is perched the sacred 
bird.” The cross seems to have been 
relied on in America as well as 
Europe for procuring refreshing 
showers. 

The cross is placed by Miiller in 
his “ Glauben, Wissen, and Kunst der 
alten Hindus” (The belief, knowledge, 
and art of the ancient Hindoos) in 
the hands of Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, 
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and Tvashtri.... When held by 
Vishnu the world-sustaining princi- 
ple, it signifies his power to penef¥ate 
heaven and earth, and bring to 
nought the powers of evil. It sym- 
bolizes the eternal governance of the 
world, and to it the worshipper of 
Vishnu attributes as many virtues as 
the devout Catholic to the Christian 
cross. Fra Paolino tells us “it was 
used by the ancient kings of India as 
a sceptre.” 

In the paper on Mr. Keane’s ancient 
buildings, &c., of Ireland, UNIVERSTY 
MaGaZIngE, January, 1868, along with 
detailed accounts of the ancient Irish 
crosses was quoted the passage in 
Ezekiel where the sign (tau) was to 
be marked on the foreheads of those 
who were to be saved. There are 
other indirect references to the cross 
in the Old Testament, but the mediz- 
val chroniclers, not satisfied with the 
scanty provision, thus supplemented 
it. Few living archezlogists would 
be found capable of furnishing the 
authorities. This legend is to be 
found (with variations) in the “ Vita 
Christi,” Troyes, 1517; in the “ Le- 
genda Aurea” of Jacobus a Voragine ; 
in the “ Otia Imperialia” of Gervase 
of Tilbury, quoting from Comestor ; 
in the “Speculum Historiale,” in 
Gottfried Von Viterbo, &c. Defi- 
ciency of space prevents us from using 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s own words, 
except in the latter portion of his— 


LEGEND OF THE CROSS. 

After a life of labour, penitence, and 
prayer, our first father lay on his 
death-bed. Summoning Seth to his 
side, he thus spoke. “Go, my son, to 
the Archangel who guards the gate 
of Paradise, and request him to ‘send 
me a balsam which will save me from 
death.’ You will readily find the way, 
for my feet, in bearing me from Eden, 
left dark prints on the the ground.” 
Away went Seth over the waste track, 
guided by the dismal marks of his 
parents’ feet, but as he approached 
the blessed abode, vegetation sprung 
up, the trees were in bloom, an 
beautiful melody from the throats of 
birds fell on his ears. “Seth was 


dazzled with the beauty which sur- 
rounded him, and he walked forget- 
ful of his mission. Suddenly there 
flashed before him a wavering line of 
fire, — 

continually 


like a serpent of light, 
quivering. It was the 
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flaming sword in the hand of the 
cherub guarding the gate.’ 

Seth prostrated himself before the 
vision, without the power to speak a 
word, but the angel, knowing what 
was passing in his mind, told him 
that his father’s life could not be 
prolonged, and that four thousand 
years should elapse before the Son of 
God, by his sufferings, would open the 
gates of bliss for him and those de- 
scendants of his who would die in 
God's favour. 

Then, opening wide the gate, he 
permitted Seth to enjoy the sight 
of the interior of Eden, which exhi- 
bited all the beauty that could be 
produced by clear sunshine, fresh 
verdure, lovely flowers, beautiful trees, 
and crystal streams. In the centre 
sprung a fountain from which flowed 
four rivers, and near it was a gigantic 
tree. A horrid looking serpent or 
caterpillar was twined round its 
trunk, and neither bark nor foliage was 
left on it. The roots grew down the 
face of a precipice till they reached hell, 
and there was weukehad Cain vainly 
striving to scramble up by them into 
Paradise. As the tree grew upwards 
so did its green clothing return to it, 
and fruit show their rich colours, and 
its boughs reached heaven. There 
was a woman with a heavenly coun- 
tenance seated at its top; and her 
child, a living sun, was reposing in 
her lap, and listening to the songs of 
seven white doves which circled round 
his head. The angel having let him 
enjoy the sight for a while, shut out 
the view, and bade him return to his 
father, saying at the same time, ‘ Here 
are three seeds of that tree, and when 
your father dies, place these in his 
mouth and bury him.’ 

So Seth returned, and when Adam 
expired on the third day, he placed 
the seeds in his mouth, and wrapping 
his body in the skins of beasts, he 
interred him on the mound of Golgo- 
tha. In time a cedar, a cypress, and 
a pine sprung from the tomb, and 
flung their boughs and leaves abroad. 
It was with one of these boughs that 
Moses wrought miracles in Egypt, 
drew water from the rock, and heated 
those whom the serpents bit in the 
desert. 

Soon the three trunks united and 
formed one body, and it was under it 
that David sat and bewailed his sins. 
When Solomon was building his tem- 
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ple he had it cut down to form a 
main prop for his roof, but his work 
was vain. 

“The column refused to answer the 
purpose. It was at one time too long, 
at another too short. Surprised at 
this resistance, Solomon lowered the 
walls of his-palace to suit the beam, 
but at once it shot up, and pierced the 
roof like an arrow me through a 
piece of canvas, or a bird recovering 
its liberty. Solomon, enraged, cast 
the tree over Cedron, that all might 
‘oneee on it as they erossed the 
brook. 

“There the Queen of Sheba found 
it, and recognising its virtue, had it 
raised. Solomon then buried it. 
Some while after the King dug the 
Pool of Bethesda on the spot. This 
pond at once acquired miraculous 
properties, and healed the sick who 
flocked to it. The water owed its 
virtues to the beam which lay beneath 
it. 
“When the time of the crucifixion 
of Christ drew near, this wood rose 
to the surface, and was brought out 
of the water. The executioners when 
seeking a suitable beam for the cross, 
found it, and of it made the instru- 
ment of the death of the Saviour. 
After the Crucifixion it was buried 
on Calvary, but it was found by the 
Empress ian mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, deep in the ground, 
with two others, May 3, 328. 
Christ's was distinguished from those 
of the two thieves by a sick woman 
being cured by touching it. It was 
carried away by Chosroes, King of 
Persia, on the plundering of Jerusa- 
lem, but was recovered by Heraclius, 
who defeated him in battle, Septem- 
ber 14, 615,—a day that has been 
ever since commemorated as the fes- 
tival. of the “ Exaltation of the 
Cross.” 

Our author might have added the 
tradition that the pious Emperor, fully 
caparisoned in his imperial robes 
attempted to bear the sacred wood 
through the streets of Jerusalem, but 
could not proceed afoot. A holy man 
advised him to lay aside his gorgeous 
trapping, which he accordingly did, 
and then he was enabled to bear the 
burden with ease to the Hill of Cal- 
vary. Roman Catholics of the most 

vhilosophical type give ordinary 

lief to the portion of this narrative 
subsequent to the Crucifixion. 
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The Ante-Christian reverence paid 
to the Cross may be accounted for by 
the hypothesis of a divine revelation 
being made to Adam, of the mode in 
which the redemption of his race 
would be achieved. The transmis- 
sion of this revelation from father to 
son, even after the corruption of di- 
vine faith and knowledge, multiplied 
the representation of the sacred sym- 
bol, though the import of the original 
communication had faded from the 
minds of the human race. Our 
author accounts for the circumstance 
in the same way. 

“ For my own part I see no diffi- 
culty in believing that it formed a 
portion of the primeval religion, 
traces of which exist over the whole 
world, among every people that trust 
in the cross, was a part in the ancient 
faith, which taught men to believe in 
a Trinity, in a war in heaven, a para- 
dise from which man fell, a flood, and 
a Babel ;—a faith which was deeply 
impressed with a conviction that a 
Virgin should conceive and bear a 
Son, that the Dragon’s head should 
be bruised, and that through shedding 
of blood should come remission. The 
use of the cross as a symbol of life 
and regeneration through water, is 
as widely spread over the world as 
the belief in the Ark of Noah. Maybe 
the shadow of the cross was cast 
further back into the night of ages, 
and fell on a wider range of country 
than we are aware of. 

“Tt is more than a coincidence that 
Osiris by the cross should give eternal 
life to the spirits of the just, that 
with the cross Thor should smite 
the head of the great serpent, and 
bring to life those who were slain ;— 
that beneath the cross the Muisca 
mothers should lay their babes, trust- 
ing by that sign to secure them from 
the power of evil spirits, that with 
that symbol to protect them, the 
ancient people of Italy should lay 
themselves down in the dust.” 


THE SAN-GREAL, 


This legend, like many others, na- 
turalized among the Anglo-Norman 
poets and romancers, had a Celtic 
origin. The Celtic story of Peredur 
is essentially the same as that of Sir 
Perceval in the poem of Chretien de 
Tro and in the “ Mort d'Arthur,” 
of Sir Thomas Mallory, but the Chris- 
tian element is entirely wanting. 
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The father and brothers of Peredur 
having been slainin battle, his mother 
led a retired life, and endeavoured to 
prevent her son from ever seeing 
arms or knowing their use. His first 
exploit, a characteristic one, was to 
chase a couple of does and bring 
them home, imagining they were his 
mother’s goats, which had lost their 
horns. Happening soon after to see 
three knights riding through the 
wood, his military instinct prompted 
him to ask the names of their several 
pieces of armour and their use. Re- 
turning home, heequipped the largest 
horse he could find in thestable, laid on 
him a sack for a saddle, made out the 
rest of his furniture as well as he 
could, and would go forth to seek 
adventures. His mother, finding she 
could not prevent him, advised him 
to repair to King Arthur’s court. 
After an adventure or two he arrived 
in Caerleon, and rode thus sorrily 
accoutred into King Arthur’s hall, 
while the knights were suffering 
under an annoying visitation. Fora 
strange knight had been there, and, 
as a page was presenting a drink ina 
cup of gold to Queen Guennevere, he 
took it out of his hand, threw the 
contents on the face and bosom of 
the lady, and invited any knight who 
took the deed amiss to come out into 
the tilting ground with him. As all 
considered this discourteous warrior 
to be defended by magic, no one fol- 
lowed him, and Peredur came in 
while all heads were bent in shame. 
The youth, on learning the circum- 
stance, followed the insulter, chal- 
lenged him, and, through sheer igno- 
rance of aknightly mode of managing 
his weapons, killed him on the spot. 

While vainly endeavouring to ex- 
tract the dead warrior out of his 
iron shells, Owen, son of Urien, came 
to his assistance, unarmed the felon 
knight, and invested the clownish 
hero in full panoply. 

So far this early Celtic tale cor- 
responds with the one founded on it, 
and written at the end of the 12th 
century by Chretien de Troyes at the 
request of Philip Alsatia, Count of 
Flanders. There was scarcely a trace 
of Christianity in the ancient tale, 
but Chretien, in his version,’ con- 
nected the after adventures of 
Peredur, whom he calls Perceval 
(both names meaning “ Companion 
of the Basin’), with the recovery of 
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the San-Greal, or dish in which our 
Saviour took his last supper, and in 
which Joseph of Arimathea received 
the blood which poured from his 
side. The Jews cast the holy man 
into prison, but he suffered little, as 
the holy vessel supplied him with 
meat and drink, and filled thedungeon 
with aromatic vapour. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Titus re- 
leased the patriarch, who, after bap- 
tizing his deliverer, departed for 
Britain. The holy Greal was en- 
trusted to his nephew, who in the 
romance is called the Fisher-King. 
Perceval, in quest of adventures, 
comes to the castle of this sovereign, 
and is hospitably entertained. He 
finds an old man lying on a couch, 
and suffering from a wound. A valet 
appears holding a lance, from the 
point of which a drop of blood falls ; 
two other valets succeed, bearing 
golden candlesticks ; then a damsel 
with a silver knife in her hand, and 
another with a golden basin, orna- 
mented with precious stones. During 
the entertainment the vessel passes 
and repasses several times before 
the company, and every one finds in 
his mouth the taste of whatever 
food he likes best. Still Perceval 
makes no inquiry concerning the 
mysterious lance and basin. 

Arthur sent in search of Sir Per- 
ceval some knights, who brought him 
to the Court. ‘The next day a damsel, 
attired in black, arrived, and re- 
proached him for not having asked 
the Fisher-King the reason of the 
lance point shedding the dropof blood, 
and whence had the wonderful vessel 
its virtues. “ Now,” said she, “in 
consequence of your neglect the king, 
who is your own uncle, will never be 
cured of his wound.” 

Perceval seized with remorse, went 
forth and endeavoured to find the 
castle again, but failed in every at- 
tempt, and at last lost his reason. 
But for his repentance and the reco- 
very of the Holy Greal we cannot 
afford space. 

It isa pity to disturb the pious 
ideas entertained of sacred things, 
sanctified by touching the body of the 
Redeemer, but truth must be told, 
and the San-Greal was merely the 
bardic bowl of inspiration Christian- 
ized. Taliesin represented the Bardic 
basin as guarded in the cave of a sor- 
ceress, whom he calls the patroness of 
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the bards. “This hae says, 
“inspires poetic genius, itimparts wis- 
dom it reveals a knowledge of the 
future, the mysteries of the world, the 
entire round of human acquire- 
ments.” 

It requires no labour to explain 
why a cup or bowl should come to 
represent a source of inspiration. 
Poets born witha taste for spirituous 
liquors, feel instinctively the pro- 
priety of the arrangement. 

Long before Taliesin’s time the 
Tuath de Danaan brought from Den- 
mark, four magic articles, two of 
which were a cauldron and a spear. 
Now the word gradal* or graal implies 
a dish or deep bowl from which. food 
was distributed to those who sat at 
table, and it is probable that the word 
translated “cauldron” in the old 
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legend (we have not the original 
before us), may have this meaning. 
Those readers who have accom- 
— us so far will scarcely be at a 
oss to appreciate the extensive in- 
formation possessed by our author on 
those dreamy, twilight subjects to 
which he has chiefly turned his 
attention, and the masterly manner 
in which he has treated them. They 
belong to a department of science in 
which certainty is not attainable, 
but wherein the happy conjectures of 
certain minds peculiarly gifted are 
nearly sure to arrive at the truth. 
Among these we are disposed to place 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, whom we hope 
to meet soon again employed in in- 
vestigating other departments of this 
curious and interesting study. 





IRISH LAND “ PACIFICATION,” t 


OnEof the most misleading influences 
in public controversy is the value 
which comes to be attached to terms 
that assume what is to be established. 
Religious equality, free education, 
tenant-right—whatever the phrases 
tossed about on the platform, or in 
the press—the effect of the parrot- 
utterance of the words is to produce 
a lazy or wanton assent, among 
many persons more or less ignorant 
of what is signified by them. Only 
thus can certain errors of strong 
minds, with respect to facts and ele- 
mentary principles, be accounted for. 
Men take what has a fair seeming, 
and obtains apparently so large a 
recognition, as incontrovertible, and 
proceed to reason upon that basis with 
a blind confidence. But the injunc- 
tion to “prove all things” iseminently 
necessary to be borne in mind with re- 
ference to claims, grievances, schemes 
of legislation, or theories of any kind, 
es ounded by regenerators of Ire- 

To be sceptical as to these 
is the fittest state of mind in which 
to approach an examination of any 


novel principle or project, for the 
benefit of a population that has un- 
happily found distraction and tor- 
ment, not wisdom, in a multitude of 
counsellors. 

The boldest of recent proposers of 
experiments to pelt Ireland is Mr. 
J. S. Mill. is name, till lately, 
carried authority with it, and persons 
hesitated to dispute any dictum to 
which it might be attached. But his 
Trish land-plan is too plainly unjust 
and impracticable, and the coneeption 
of inexperience, to impose upon many, 
and his pamphlet in which it was put 
forth found many replies, imme- 
diately on being published. Some 
may think it hardly worth while 
to slay the slain by giving it yet an- 
other and more formal answer, but the 
danger of allowing the incorrect and 
mischievous representations abound- 
ing in the hasty treatises of party 
politicians to obtain a hold upon 
the public, is every day illustrated 
in the persistency with which pre- 
vious works of ill-informed essayists 
are quoted in popular argument. 





* In the modern Welsh grealon is a collection. 


+ ‘Mr. Mill’s Plan for the Pacification of Ireland examined.” 


London: John Murray, 1868 
“ England and Ireland,” 
and Dyer, 1868, 
VOL, LXXL—NO, COCCXXVI, 


By Lord Dufferin. 


By John Stuart Mill, London; Longmans, Green, Reader, 
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Lord Dufferin, of all others, was 
the student of the “land question,” 
and the Irish proprietor, with full 
knowledge of the subject from former 
inquiries and personal experience, 
best qualified to grapple with Mr. 
Mill, and once for all, and completely, 
to disprove his statements, and ex- 
hibit the futility of his scheme. 

Mr. Mill proposed to bring the 
landed estates of the proprietors of 
Ireland to a forced sale. Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners would fix the price 
at their discretion. “ Should the rent- 
roll of any estate be above the figure 
which may recommend itself to the 
approval of these gentlemen, it will 
be reduced to more legitimate propor- 
tions, and its owner com cnatiel on 
the amended valuation. The vacated 
properties will be handed over to 
that section of the Irish agricultural 
class who may happen to be in the 
occupation of farms at the moment 
the projected Act receives the Royal 
assent, and the accruing quit-rents 
will thenceforth be collected through 
the instrumentality of government 
land-agents, government bailiffs, and 
government process-servers.” Stipu- 
lations against sub-letting are to be 
enforced for a limited period against 
the new proprietors, for the infraction 
of which they will, it is presumed, 
“be prosecuted in the courts of law 
at the public expense, by government 
officials.” ‘So many of the present 
owners as may happen to have land 
in their own hands will be allowed to 
retain possession of it, at all events 
until further notice, but all existing 
leases or other terminable contracts 
will be overridden by the new settle- 
ment.” In stating the main features 
of the “ plan,” before examining it in 
principle and detail, Lord Dufferin 
adds, “ Whether perpetuity of posses- 
sion is to be extended to the conacre 
cultivator and cottier sub-tenants of 
the Irish peasantry, Mr. Mill does 
not mention, but as they amount to 
several hundred thousand persons, 
their future status will be worthy of 
his consideration.” Mr. Mill leaves 
it also unexplained whether, in future, 
the “ aggregation of landed property 
in Ireland, and the re-creation of 
tenancies is to be a legal ora criminal 
proceeding ; and on the latter supposi- 
tion what is to become of the peasant 
proprietor who, from sickness, infancy, 
or any temporary impediment, is un- 
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able to cultivate his own land, and is 
forbidden by the law to sublet it?” 

The “argument” that “land is a 
thing which no man made, which 
exists in limited quantity, which was 
the original inheritance of all man- 
kind, which, whoever appropriates, 
keeps others out of its possession,” 
receives attention from Lord Dufferin. 
Themost daring confiscationist hardly 
ventures to advance it now, but endea- 
voursrather to make outanecessity for 
a change of proprietorship, and to lay 
down a scheme to accomplish it which 
shall be just, as he thinks, to present 
owners. It is obvious that there are 
other forms of property which were 
the “ original inheritance of all man- 
kind,” and in which those who have 
no possessions might claim an interest 

uite as reasonably as in land. No 
doubt the admission of the one claim 
would rapidly be followed by the 
setting up of the other. 

One actual case is a better test of 
a plan than a broad sheet of reason- 
ings, and Mr. Mill’s powerful oppo- 
nent presents to his notice one of 
the many contingencies that would 
result from his arrangement, on the 
new owner being precluded from “ let- 
ting his land at a competitive rent, 
or for a terminable period,” when the 
tenureshall be permanent, and the rent 
fixed by government. “A ‘ peasant 
proprietor’ dies, leaving a widow and 
a young family. Their only support 
is the farm, but, from ill health, or 
from want of agricultural skill, the 
widow feels herself incompetent to 
conduct an agricultural enterprise. 
Under ordinary circumstances she 
would let her farm to some neighbour 
till her son was grown 7 But from 
such a course she is to be rigorously 
excluded. No terminable tenures are 
allowed. Her only alternative is to 
give up the place for good and all. 
She accordingly advertizes for a 
tenant ; a dozen competitors present 
themselves; a government officer 
comes down and fixes the future rent 
of the place, which we must now sup- 
pose to be composed of two elements 
—the original rent paid by the de- 
ceased tenant, and the additional 
annual value acquired by the farm 
from his improvements—the former 
being a charge due to the government, 
the latter tothe widow. But, though 
unable to receive more than the Par- 
liamentary amount, the widow has 
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the right to choose her tenant. Which 
of the dozen will she take? Why, 
the man who will pay her down the 
largest premium for selecting him. 
The sum-total of the arrangement 
being—the turning of the original 
occupants out of their property, the 
re-creation of a petty landlordism, 
and the imposition of a rack-rent, and 
of a rack-rent in its worst form, that 
of a high rent fined down by the pay- 
ment of alarge sum on entry.” av- 
ing got a new tenant at a rack-rent, 
aud a landlord dependent for her 
bread on the punctual payment of 
that rent, what will follow? ‘“Sup- 
posing the strain of the situation 
proves too much for the tenant, as it 
probably would, he will then resort 
to the well-known processes by which 
anagricultural catastropheis deferred: 
he will scourge his land with flax, he 
will grow white crops in succession, 
he wiil sell part of his stock, and, as 
a consequence, deprive himself of 
manure. Year after year, though 
the rent be paid, the land is gradually 
growing out of heart. At last, even 
the rent cannot be scraped together, 
and the widow-landlord unexpectedly 
finds herself deprived of thesum upon 
which she was depending for the 
maintenance of her family, and must 
take legal proceedings to enable her 
to re-enter into possession of her 
land.” But this is not the worst. She 
again tries to let the farm, but the 
government officer discovers that, in 
consequence of the bad treatment it 
has received at the hands of the last 
tenant, it is now worth 5s. an acre 
less than it was before. The fer- 
tility of land is not indestructible: its 
productive power can be “as easily 
squandered as a handful of guineas,” 
and if the peasant-landlord is to have 
the right to evict the peasant-tenant 
for injurious farming, “to what 
ubiquitous court of appeal is he to 
resort when he perceives, or thinks 
he perceives, the first signs of a dete- 
riorated cultivation ?”’ 

When the government had become 
universal landlord, how would it pro- 
ceed to manage the enormous propery 
it had taken intoits hands? “Just like 
any other absentee landlord. It must 
have its innumerable staff of agents, 
bailiffs, lawyers, and rent collectors. 
If its tenants neglect to pay their 
rents, or exhaust the lead | by bad 
cultivation, it must resort to the 
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usual processes for the recovery of 
rent, and the prevention of waste, 
now adopted by existing landlords. 
If it wishes to Rakes those duties 
which are acknowledged to belong to 
the ownership of lead 4 undertake 
great works of drainage, to assist its 
tenantry in the erection of perma- 
nent improvements—it must make a 
descent into the pocket of the British 
tax-payer, as the revenues of its 
estates have been alienated to another 
purpose. If a second time a blight 
should overspread the 1,000,000 acres 
now under potatoes in Ireland, the 
burden of supporting the starving 
population should fall, not on the 
rental of the kingdom, as it did in 
1846, but on the Consolidated Fund, 
from which inexhaustible source 
would also be derived the incomes of 
the thousand functionaries necessary 
to the management of a property of 
15,000,000 acres.” 

The last observation will show that 
the picture is in no respect over- 
drawn. The responsibilities, moral 
and pecuniary, borne with compara- 
tive ease as spread over the many 
landlords of the country, would crush 
the State if it took them upon 
its own shoulders. Its adminis- 
tration of great departments is not so 
successful as to encourage confidence 
in its management of an enormous 
land-scheme, with all its complicated 
problems and processes, its sudden 
emergencies, and difficulties neither 
to be foreseen nor averted by any 
code of procedure. Lord Dufferin 
asks the simple question which occurs 
to every mind, and to which Mr. Mill 
cannot make a reply that will satisfy 
the least critical of his readers : 
“* How shall we prevent the ignorant 
peasants of Donegal or Mayo from con- 
founding the harsh acts of the English 
Legislature, in its capacity of landlord, 
with its would-be beneficent attitude 
of a paternal government ?’ Would 
its efforts to regain possession of 
large tracts of country from its 
peasant-landlords or peasant-tenants, 
in the event of non-fulfilment of 
obligations, be calculated to quicken 
the attachment of the cultivators to 
British rule ? It must be remembered 
that Mr. Mill puts forward his plan as 
one for the “ pacification” of Ireland. 
Would wholesale evictions pacify ? 
—would ejectment by State officers 
produce no reprisals ? “On the other 
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hand, how could we intrust the power 
of providing pecuniary obligations, 
and the enormous influence such a 
privilege would imply, to any indivi- 
dual or to any Board, more especially 
when we remember that it could only 
be exercised through several thousand 
agents, belonging to every grade of 
life, who would thus acquire the op- 
portunity of indulging their worst 
passions, whether of vindictiveness 
or of cupidity, at the expense of the 
Irish peasantry ?”’ In fine, Mr. Mill’s 
scheme of government landlordship 
and administration would render it 
impossible for the country ever to 
escape from the miseries of agrarian 
strife and crime, and the shocks of 
chronic rebellion. 

We are sorry to be obliged to 
say it, but it is the truth, that Mr. 
Mill displays, almost in every page of 
the treatise in which this “plan” is 
developed, a rudimental ignorance 
of Irish land-relations, and the 
peculiarities of Irish society. That 
ignorance Lord Dufferin exposes all 
the more effectively from his perfect 
equanimity as a critic. The temp- 
tations to be satirical and severe at 
the Philosopher’s expense were very 
great. Lord Dufferin, however, ad- 
dresses himself to the subject in the 
same spirit that has characterized all 
his works on the question of Landlord 
and Tenant, and the result is an en- 
tire demolition of the crazy structure 
raised in his study by the accomplish- 
ed theorist. 

The final passages of Lord Duffer- 
in’s answerarenot the least telling. He 
asks Mr. Mill and others what do they 
imagine is likely to be the practical 
effect of their proceedings? If the 
landlords of Ireland adopt his 
opinions out of deference to his 
authority, they are bound by the 
game motive to believe in his pre- 
dictions ; and when he assures them 
that a democratic Parliament of the 
future will carry his proposals into 
effect, they must prepare for that evil 
day. How will a set their house, 
or rather their land—in order 4 
“ Every landlord with a grain of sense 
in his composition, will at once cease 
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to spend money on an estate which 
in a few years will belong to some one 
else. Outstanding arrears will be 
called in. All cottage-building, and 
farm-improvements will be discon- 
tinued from one end of the kingdom 
to the other . . . If any of us desire 
to retain possession of any portion of 
our estates, the only plan will be to 
serve notices to quit on the occupiers 
of the lands we wish to secure... 
The one individual whose interests 
will be comparatively unaffected in 
the general crush, will be the per- 
sistent absentee, whose affections have 
never been entangled in his estate, 
whose revenues have never contribut- 
ed to its improvement, and to whom 
it will be a matter of indifference 
whether his rents are collected for 
him free of charge by the government, 
or by an agent withasalary of £1,000 
a year.” The solemn language em- 
pee by so calm a writer as Lord 

ufferin, in describing the injurious 
character of such a change, is suf- 
ficient in itself to startle those who 
speak or write in haste, and with- 
out information. “As for myself,” 
says this Irish statesman, “I would 
rather be in my grave than see my 
country become the theatre of so dis- 
astrous an experiment.” 

Not only do the proprietors of 
Ireland, but all who love their 
country, and desire to see it wisely 

overned, and “pacified” by just 
egislation alone, owe the deepest debt 
of gratitude to Lord Dufferin for his 
earnest, prompt, and complete deal- 
ing with imposing theories on Land, 
and projects of Land-laws, which, 
as supported by the names of men in 
favour with large classes of the public, 
would otherwise have wrought the 
most serious mischief. If no section of 
the daily press ventures now to push 
Mr. Mill's scheme, or Mr. Bright's, 
or Mr. Butt’s, or any other of the con- 
fiscatory and foolish proposals that 
have been put forward, the triumph 
for common sense and experience, over 
unsound views, is due to the labours 
of the author of the searching and 
unanswerable Pamphlet upon which 
these observations are based. 
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